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Below is reproduced 
the Title Page of Vol- 
ume 4 in the interna- 
tionally famous 


“The Farmers’ and 
Home Builders’ Tried 
and True Friend.” (41 
vols. all free on request.) 
Send forVol. 1 with com- 
plete list of titles and 
full U. S. Govt. report, 
on Cypress, “The Wood 
Eternal”—the most 
popular lumber in the 
world. Write today. 


If this Title Page looks interest- 
ing, just write for Vol. 4 


Title Page of Cypress Vol. 4 


CYPRESS 


His ts Taz 
CYPRESS 
BARN BOOK 


with not only a lot of valuable 
information on Lumber Values 
} and ‘‘Why’’—but also 


4 COMPLETE PLANS 


FOR DIFFERENT SORTS OF BARNS 
FOR DIFFERENT KINDS OF FARMS 


Li Duplicates of the coh 
in Volume 20 of this series 


ALSO 
Practical and Economical 


SILO PLANS 


and Full Specifications 





COMPLIMENTS OF 

Southern CYPRESS Mfrs.’ 
Assn., New Orleans, La. ena 
Jacksonville, Florida 














IMPORTANT NOTICE to LUMBER USERS: 


THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION HEREBY 
INFORMS YOU THATALL CYPRESS NOWAND HEREAFTER SHIPPED 
BY MILLS WHICH ARE MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WILL BE 


IDENTIFIED 
BY THIS MARK i te 
Terade Marx Rec. U.S, Par.Orrice 


This registered trade-mark will be, henceforth, 
YOUR INSURANCE POLICY OF QUALITY. 


It will appear stamped (mechanically and ineradicably) on 
one end, or both ends, of EVERY board and timber of 


CYPRESS ‘rma 


ETERN 


CYPRESS FLOORING, SIDING, MOULDING AND SHINGLES, 
which come in. bundles, will bear the same mark on EVERY BUNDLE. 


The legal right to apply this epoch-making symbol of strict 
RESPONSIBILITY IN LUMBER MAKING AND SELLING 


is, of course, restricted to those Cypress mills which, by their membership in the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, attest their devotion to its Principles of SERVICE to the 
ConsuMER and their foresighted appreciation of its open and progressive educational methods. 

Only mills cutting ‘‘Tide-water’’ Cypress (within about 200 miles of the coast) are eligible 
for membership. (Cypress grown elsewhere has less of the ‘‘Eternal’’ quality. ) 

Only mills which subscribe to the Association’s standard of scrupulous care in methods 
of MANUFACTURE, INTEGRITY OF GRADING and ACCURACY OF COUNT can 
belong to the Association. These responsible ‘‘A-1’’ mills the Association now licenses to 


CERTIFY THEIR CYPRES 


BY THIS MARK YOU KNOW THAT 
IT’S CYPRESS, “THE WOOD ETER- 
NAL,” AND WORTHY OF YOUR FAITH. 
IT IS WELL TO INSIST ON SEEING 
THIS TRADE-MARK ON EVERY 
BOARD OFFERED AS “CYPRESS.” 






Ss Cc 





by applying the registered trade-mark 
with their identifying number inserted. 











Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resouress gfe at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


133 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 133 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. iF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


And below on this side 
is reproduced the Title 
Page of Vol. 20 of that 
“Guide, Counselor and 
Friend of all Lumber 
Users,” the famous 


Eight Free Plans with 
full Working Drawings 
and Specifications go 
with it. They are so 
clear and simple that 
anyone at all familiar 
with tools can go right 
ahead and build. 


If the contents fit your needs, 
just write for Vol. 20 


Title Page of Cypress Vol. 20. 











A. PLAIN, FRANK 
STATEMENT 
EXPLAINING’ WHY 


CYPRESS 


S 
THE 
IDEAL 
LUMBER 
FOR ALL 
FARM NEEDS 


Also complete 


SPECIFICATIONS 
AND WORKING PLANS 


(on 2 large sheets attached) 
FOR 2 GENERAL PURPOSE BARNS, 
1 STOCK-BARN, 1 DOUBLB 
CORN-CRIB, 1 POULTRY HOUSE, 
1 HOG-HOUSE, 1 SILO, AND 
1 SMALL GREENHOUSE. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSN. 








New Orleans, La. ana Jacksonville, Fla. 
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NO SUBJECT IS MORE VITAL TO THE FARMER'S V WELFARE-AND PROGRESSIVE, MONEY- MAKING FARMERS KNOW IT. THIS BOOK HAS 112 PAGES. IT IS FREE. 
IT HAS 24 PICTURES AND COMPLETE WORKING PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND LUMBER BILL FOR THE FAMOUS “EVEN TEMPERATURE” SILO (SAFE AND SANE), 





“He who builds of CYPRESS builds but once.” 
Yet “ He who builds of Cypress can build twice.” 


Below is just half of the Table of Contents of Vol. 


t 
37, the great Cypress Silo Book (Free on request). Below Ss 2 page regnndoeed from Vet. 7. st show 


Shingles, how to buy them and how to lay them. 








Below is the Title Page of Vol. 36 —the great 


RIGHT HERE IS A PIECE OF ; OUD 


CYPRESS SIDING 


that was‘‘ON THE JOB”’ for 91 YEARS 


without ever being painted, and whitewashed only once. 
After a century of weathering there is not a trace of rot. 


“EVEN TEMPERATURE” 
SILO BOOK 









'TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Page 
mat tO Start THINGS...cccccccsscess 5S 
Silo New; Theory Old........ anaes 7 
BIG SUDCISTITIONS <.. 000 ccvccceneees 10 

| Investment Value of the Sifo........ 12 
i “Billion Dollar Waste” ..........s0. 14 
ge eee eer ee 18 
1 Many Think They Cannot Afford It. 20 


mest of Filling a Silo..........00006 23 
Chemical Constituents of Silage..... 25| 
Ensilage Produces Miik and Beef... .27 





Charles Church, Grand CotcatsLe, Wnleis,wnich was] Daity Farm Profits.........0ese+0. 30 
Seicereacey nee satl bs ses wee ooetes tec eeers| Another Illustration ................ 32 
Cohen down it De Be ry alee af) | Beware of Spoiled Silage........... 34 
GYMNASIUM, and IS THUS IN USE TODAY.) The Cost of Silage.........eeeeeee 36 
Siena teae secememt cwtenusens | As to Stave Silos..........-.c0ne00 39 
@&. Charies College, ieak Benen Ei. bes 29, 1909, DIOOTS FOP THO SOs nic ox0sccesdacces 42 
wn Ca iiiah ae nat cats wiaas| Silo Must Be of Wood......++++s-0 a7 
the old buildiag as a hall. H. 8. MARING, 8. J, Silo Not Necessarily Round a beeen 51 
GX PRESS is indeed "THB WOOD ETERNAL”) Why Square Silos?......000+e0002+-54 





YOU WANT A SHINGLE TO LAST. 
Sodid Thos. Lyon. (He knew how.) 


EN 1640 


he buflt him a house in Greenwich, 
Conn., cm ‘and granted him by 
Charles ¥. and among the many 
others on its roof and sides he nailed 


THIS SHINGLE 


Without any exterior repairs of 
coneereso ‘THIS HOUSE IS 
TOD OCCUPIED AS A 
RESIDENCE. 

“OLD TOM LYON” knew what 
kind of shingles to buy—and that’s 
the kind he bought. 


CYPRESS 


(OF COURSE) 
“AND NO SUBSTITUTES” 


The experience and wisdom” of 
TODAY sav—“Go and-do likewise."* 





“Carpenter’s Book.” If it looks good, ju just sit 
own and write us forit. Itis F 


; A 
r defies det 


CYPRESS 


THE WOOD ETERNAL 





THIS [£8 THE 


PRESS 


‘‘SHORT CUTS’’ TO GOOD 


CARPENTRY ON THE FARM 


BOOK 


Vol. 36, CYPRESS Pocket Library 


It contains a dozen cuts illustrative of 
more or less difficult problems for the 
Amateur Builder, with a Text in 
which We Tell Him, in short, HOW 
TO SOLVE THESE PROBLEMS. 


How to Secure the 
GREATEST STRENGTH 


with the 
LEAST LUMBER 

and the 
LEAST LABOR 
(REAL ECONOMY BOOR) 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSN. 
New Orleans, La. sia Jacksonville, Fla. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEADERS IN THE SOUTH 








Agents in Denionstration Work 


STATE AGENTS 

J. T. Watt, Auburn, Alabama. 

Cc. W. Watson, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
_R. S. Wilson, Agricultural College, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Cc. K. McQuarrie, Gainesvilie, Fla, 

J. Phil Campbell, Athens, Ga. 

Jas. A. Wilson, Stillwater, Okla. 

W. W. Long, Clemson College, S. C. 
H. D. Tate, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cc. R. Hudson, Raleigh, N. C. 

G. H. Alford, College Park, Md. 
Geoffrey Morgan, Richmond, Ky. 
Mason Snowden, E:aton Rouge, La. 

Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, W. Va. 
YT. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va. 


ASSISTANT STATE AND DISTRICT 
AGENTS 
A. D. Whitchead, Greenville, Ala. 
Cc. M. Mauldin, Birmingham, Ala. 
Wm. L. Lett, Auburn, <Ala. 
J. C. Barnett, Little Rock, Arr. 
R. C. Davidson, Little Rocks, Ark. 
H. F. Kapp, Little Rock, Ari 
E. S. Pace, Gainesville, Fia. 
Robt. F. Whelchel, Madison, Ga. 
M. C. Gay, Cornelia, Ga. 
L. S. Watson, Tifton, Ga. 
J. G. Woodruff, Athens, Ga. 
J. G. Oliver, Americus, Ga. 
R. A. Stratford, Barnesville, Ga. 
Wm. F. Whatley, Statesboro, Ga. 
Morgan O. Hughes, Bowling Green, Ky. 
H. Collins, Richmond, Ky. 
. BE. Merriman, Louisville, Ky. 
T. Wyatt, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
BE. Perrin, St. Landry, La. 
E. Woolman, Baton Rouge, La. 
Cc. McInnis, Durant, Mise. 
E. Ruff, Jackson, Miss. 
W. Willis, Grenada, Miss. 
W. Freeman, Wilson, N. C. 
S. Millsaps, Statesville, N. C. 
. D. McLean, Aberdeen, N. C. 
J. M. Daily, Muskogee, Oklahoma, 806 
Barnes Building. 
BF, F. Ferguson, Lawton, Okia. 
Jno. M. White, McAlister, Okia. 
Chas. A. McNabb, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
W. R. Elliott, Winnsboro, 8. C. 
Chas. A. McFadden, Manning, S. C. 
Wm. P. Stewart, Simpsonville, S. C. 
William Ganzer, Denton, Tex. 
E. Gentry, Mineola, Tex. 
G. W. Orms, Mineola, Tex. 
M. T. Payne, San Antonio, Tex. 
J. L. Quicksall, Waco, Tex. 
J. M. Dean, Columbia, Tenn. 
DeWitt T. Hardin, Knoxville, Tenn. 
H. S. Nichols, Jackson, Tenn. 
W. C. Shackleford, Jr., Profit, Va. 
F. S. Farrar, Jetersville, Va. 
William P. Moore, Forest Depot, Va. 
B. B. Ezell, Charlestown, W. Va. 
H. S. Vandervort, Morgantown, W. Va. 





J 
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State Agents in Charge of Corn 
Club and Canning Club Work 


Alabama—L. N. Duncan, Auburn, Boys’ 
Work; Miss Madge Reese, Auburn, Girls 
Work. . 

Arkansas—W. J. Jernigan, Little Rock, 
Boys’ Work; Miss Emma Archer, Little 
Rock, Girls’ Work. 

Florida—G. L. Herrington, Gainesville, 
30ys’ Work; Miss Agnes Ellen Harris, 
Tallahassee, Girls’ Work. 

Georgia—John K. Giles, Athens, Boys’ 
Work; Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Athens, Girls’ 
Work. 

Kentucky—Balling G. Nelson, Hopkins- 
ville, Boys’ Work; Mrs. Helen B. Wolcott, 
Lexington, Girls’ Work. 

Louisiana—E. S. Richardson, Baton 
Rouge, Boys’ Work; Miss Alice S. Keeler, 
Baton Rouge, Girls’ Work. 

_ Maryland—Reuben Brigham, College 
Park, Boys’ Work; Miss K. A. Pritchett, 
College Park, Girls’ Work. 

Mississippi—C. A. Cobb, Agricultural 
College, Boys’ Work; Miss Susie V. Pow- 
ell, Agricultural College, Girls’ Work. 

North Carolina—T. E. Browne, West 
Raleigh, Boys’ Work; Mrs. Jane S. Me- 
Kimmon, Raleigh, Girls’ Work. 

Oklahoma—John E. Swain, Stillwater, 
Boys’ Work; Miss Emma A. Chandler, 
Stillwater, Girls’ Work. 

South Carolina—L. L. Baker, Bishop- 
ville, Boys’ Work; Miss Edith L. Parrott, 
Rock Hill, Girls’ Work. 

Tennessee—H. D. Tate, Knoxville, 
Boys’ Work; Miss Virginia P. Moore, 
Knoxville, Girls’ Work. 

Texas—H. H. Williamson, College Sta- 
tion, Boys’ Work; Miss Berniece Carter, 
College Station, Girls’ Work. 

Virginia — T. Sandy, Burkeville, 


Boys’ Work; Miss Ella Agnew, Burke- 
ville, Girls’ Work. 


West Virginia—Wm. H. Kendrick, Mor- 





tiently as possible. 





Notice to Subscribers 


UE to an unavoidable accident to The Progressive Farmer press just as we 

began to print this big Reference Special, this issue will be late in reaching 
our readers. It is possible, also, that next week’s issue, February 24, may be late, 
but thereafter we expect ali issues to be on time. 

We greatly regret this delay, and ask 


that our friends bear with us as pa- 








gantown, Boys’ Work; Mrs. Sadie R. 
Guseman, Morgantown, Girls’ Work. 





Directors of Farmers’ Institutes 
and Agricultural Extension De- 
partments 


Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary, Aubvuin. Di- 
rector of Farmers’ Institutes; J. F. Dug- 
gar, Auburn, Superintendent Extension 
Work. 

Arkansas—Wim. C. Lasseter, Little Rock, 
Acting Director of Agricultural Extension 
Work. 

Florida—Prof. P. H. Rolfs, Gainesville, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes and Agri- 
cultural Extension Work. 

Georgia—J. Phil Campbell, Athens, Di- 
rector of Extension Work. 

Kentucky—Dr. Fred Mutchler, Lexing- 
ton, Director of Extension Work. 

Louisiana—Dr. W. R. Dodson, Director 
of Extension Work. 

Mississippi—Prof. E. R. Lloyd, Agricul- 
tural College, Director of Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and Agricultural Extension Work. 

North Carolina—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes; B. W. 
Kilgore, Raleigh, Agricultural Extension 
Work. 

Oklahoma—James A. Wilson, Stillwater, 
Director of Extension Work. 

South Carolina—Prof. W. W. Long, 
Chief of Extension and Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Division, Clemson College, S. C. 

Tennessee—Chas. A. Keffer, Knoxville, 
Director of Extension Work. 

Texas—Fred W. Davis, Austin, Direc- 
tor of Farmers’ Institutes; Clarence Ous- 
ley, College Station, Superintendent Ag- 
ricultural Extension Work. 

Virginia—Jesse M. Jones, Blacksburg, 
Director of Extension Work. 

West Virginia—Prof. C. R. Titlow, 
Morgantown, Director of Extension Work. 


State Veterinarians and Livestock 
Sanitary Officers 


Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary, State Verterin- 
arian, Auburn, 

Arkansas—Dr. R. M. Gow, State Veterin- 
arian, Little Rock. 

Florida—Dr. Chas. F. Dawson, Veterinar- 
ian to the State Board of Health, Jack- 
sonville. 

Georgia—Dr. Peter F. Bahnsen, State 
Veterinarian, Atlanta. 

Louisiana—Dr. Pegram Flowers, State 
Veterinarian, (Secretary and Executive Of- 
ficer of the State Livestock Sanitary Board), 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Mississippi—P. P. Garner, Pres. Live- 
stock Sanitary Board, Jackson; Dr. E. M. 
Ranck, State Veterinarian, Agricultural Col- 
lege, 

North Carolina—Dr. B. B. Fiowe, State 
Veterinarian, Releigh. 

Oklahoma—Dr. E. V. Robinett, Oklahoma 








City, Veterinarian, 

Tennessee—Dr. M. Jacob, State Veterinar- 
ian, Knoxville. 

Texas—-W. N. Waddell, Chairman Live- 
stock Sanitary Commission, Ft. Worth; D. 
N. Cunninghain, Chairman; Dr. E. F. Jarre, 
Veterinarian, Dr. C. F, Stewart, Assistant 
Veterinarian; W. A. Wallace, Chief Inspec- 
tor, Fort Worth, Texas. 

South Carolina—Dr. R. O. Feeley, State 
Veterinarian, Clemson Cceliege. 

Virginia—Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, State 
Veterinarian, Burkeville, Va. 


Dairy Experts Who Will Help You 


North Carolina—Aivin J. Reed, Raleigh. 

South Carolina—-W. W. Fitzpatrick, Clem- 
son College. 

Georgia—F. H. Denniss, College of Agri- 
culture, Athens, 

Florida—. L. Willioughby, Gainesville. 

Alabama—J. P. Quinerly, Auburn. 

Tennessee—c. A. Hutton, Extension Dept., 
Knoxville, 

Mississippi—-J. S. Moore, Agricultural Col- 
lege; L. A. Higgins, Starkville; J. P. La- 
Master, Starkville; O. M_ Camburn, Stark- 
ville; L. S. Edwards, Starkville. 

Louisiana—c. H. Staples, Baton Rouge. 

Texas—J. W. Ridgway, College Station; 








J. L. Thomas, College Station, Creamery Ex- i 


tension, 
Virginia—W. D. Saunders, Blacksburg. 
Oklahoma—T. W. Moseley, Stillwater. 
Arkansas—R. H. Mason, Little Rock. 
West Virginia—G. L. Oliver, Morgantown. 





Presidents Southern Agricultural 
Colleges 


Alebama—c. C. Thach, Auburn. 
Arkansas—John C. Futrall, Fayetteville, 
Florida—Aibert A. Murphree, Gainesville, 
Georgia—A. M. Soule, Athens. 
Louisiana—Thos. D, Boyd, Baton Rouge. 
Mississippi—W. H. Smith, Agricultura) 


College. 

North Carolina—W. C. Riddick, West Ra- 
leigh. 

South Carolina—W. M. Riggs, Clemson 
College. 


Tennessee—Brown Ayres, Knoxville. 
Texas—W. B. Bissell, College Station. 
Virginia—J. D. Eggleston, Blacksburg. 


Pig Club Agents in Southern States 


W. H. Balis, Baton Rouge, La. 

Cc. L. Chambers, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

James E. Downing, Athens, Ga. 

F. W. Farley, Jackson, Miss. 

J. C, Ford, Auburn, Alabama. 

Cc. C. French, College Station, Texas. 

Otis Kercher, Lexington, Kentucky. 

H. K. Sanders, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

B. P. Folk, (resigned). 

Persons in North Carolina may address 
State Experiment Station, West _ Raleigh, 
and their letters will have attention. Mr. 
Folk’s successor will be named shortly. 
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station, or director of extension work, 


veterinarians and livestock sanitary 


thracnose and cotton wilt 


included among other useful facts. 


ity of silos in various sizes, etc. 


flock. 


freezing. 


and a legislative program for farmers. 





HOW TO USE THIS REFERENCE SPECIAL 





F YOU wish to get in touch with your state agricultural college, 


: a ~ oe oat a 98 > direc rs of boys’ 

POE ides aux leventaoe vanties ng stey a es superintendents of educa- 
tion, all of whom will be glad to help you in their respective fields. 

2. On page 4 the cotton farmer will find much helpful information, such as the 

area now infested by the boll weevil; how to make cotton despite the weevil; how 

latitude affects the degree of boll weevil damage; and how to check cotton 


3. Pages 6 and 28 contain a wealth of information for livestock raisers, —_ 
as the areas freed of the cattle tick and territory still infested; grazing crops or 
hogs; how to register an animal; markings and characteristics of the different 
breeds of livestock; and a breeding table. 

4. Detailed information about the clovers and other legumes is given on page 
&, what legumes inoculate for each other, best dates for sowing —e eS 
weights of legume seeds, and how to make a crimson clover seed stripper, being 


5. Pages 10 and 11 are devoted especially to facts about forage crops, including 
a planting table for hay and pasture crops, amount of seed to sow per acre, capac- 


6. Page 12 is filled with fertilizer facts and figures, including the composition of 
commercial fertilizers, the composition of animal manures, plant foods removed by 
different crops, rules for applying nitrate of soda, and value of different lime com- 
pounds and their effect on different crops. 

7. For orchardists and gardeners there’s a wealth of information on pages 
14, 15 and 32, including distances apart to set trees and time required to bear, 
pruning and spraying rules, and how to fight insects and plant diseases. 

8 On page 16 poultry raisers will find matters of interest discussed, including 
a score card for poultry, how to feed and suggested grazing crops for the farm 


9, Farm engineering and equipment problems are dealt with on page 18, in- 
eluding information on the draft of plows, what may be expected of farm imple- 
ments, how to mix concrete, and mixtures for automobile radiators to prevent 


10. On pages 19, 20, 21, 22 and 41 are complete lists of bulletins and circulars 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture and the different states. 
Look over these lists and write for those that will help you, 

21. A dictionary of agricultural terms is printed on pages 380 and 31 which 
gives the meanings of common feeding, fertilizer and general agricultura] terms. 
12. Pages 24 and 25 tell how to get a free library, how to use the new rural 
credits law, how to have a legume crop on every acre, and includes also a dic- 
tionary of legislative terms a dictionary of codperation and rural credit terms 


“ 


experiment 
you will find all these listed on this 
2 and girls’ work, state 


an- 
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Dates of Moon’s Phases, 1917 








| New | 1st | Full] Last 

|Moon ! Qtr. |Moon | Qtr. 
JEHUAPY  cccueccs | 23 29 8 16 
BPevruary 12.22 i; 2 28 6 14 
MATCH: socalcccc 22 30 8 16 
BDU ciciececian 21 29 7 14 
TARY sacaa, coe 20 28 6 13 
CUNO wocacucusee 19 | 32 5 12 
QUA ie wcactaacse | we Tt a 4 11 
Augost. 3.2.2 .58 1 oe ae 3 9 
September --..--[| 16 | 24 1-30 8 
October  __.._ 15 | 23 30 z 
November -_-_-_-- 14 21 28 6 
December ------ Lots 21 28 6 











Easter Sunday is April 8. 
Thanksgiving Day, November 29. 
July 4 falls on Wednesday. 
Christmas Day falls on Tuesday. 





State Superintendents of Educa- 
tion 
OLLOWING is a list of the State Su- 
perintendents of Education or Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction in our 
territory. ‘The Superintendent listed for 
your state will be glad to help you with 
any and every problem affecting your 
public schools and can often furnish you 
bulletins or other literature telling just 
what you wish to know about any edu- 
cational problem. Write him. Here is 
the list: 
Alabama—Wm. F. Feagin, Montgomery. 
Arkansas—J. L. Bond, Little Rock. 
Florida—W. U. Sheats, Tallahassee, 
Georgia—M. L. Brittian, Atlanta. 
Louisiana—T. H. Harris, Baton Rouge. 
Mississippi—W. F. Bond, Jackson, 
North Carolina—J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh. 
Oklahema—R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma City. 
South Carolina—J, E. Swearingen, Co- 


Tennessee—Samuel W. Sherrill, Nash- 
ville. 

Texas—W. F. Doughty, Austin. 

Virginia—R. C. Stearnes, Richmond. 


Officials in Charge of Tick Eradi- 
cation Work 


Wabama-—-Dr. R. E. Jackson, Birming- 
ham. 

Arkanmsas—Dr. A. E. Wight, Little Rock. 

Florida—Dr. E. M. Nighbert, Jackson- 
ville. 

Georgia—Dr. W. M. McKellar, Atlanta. 

Louisiana—Dr. E, I. Smith, Alexander. 

Mississippi—Dr. J. A, Barger, Jackson. 

Oklahoma—Dr. F. W. Brewer, Okla, City. 

Seuth Carolina—Dr. W. K. Lewis, Colum- 
bia, 

Texas—Dr. L. J. Allen, Fort Worth. 

Virginia—Dr. T. M. Owen, Norfolk, Aa. 

North Carolina—Dr. E. P. Yager, Wa 
ington. 








sh- 





Southern Commissioners of Agri- 
culture 


Alabama—J, A. Wade, Montgomery) 
Arkansas—J. H. Page, Little Rock. 
Florida—W. A. McRae, Tallahassee. 
Louisiana—Harry Wilson, Baton Rouge. 
Mississippi—P. P. Garner, Jackson. 
North Carolina—W. A. Graham, Raleigh, 
South Carolina—E. J. Watson, Columbia, 
Tennessee—H. K. Bryson, Nashville. 
Texas—Fred W. Davis, Austin. 
Virginia—G. W. Koiner, Richmond. 
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Facts and Figures For Cotton Farmers 








Cotton Planting and Picking Dates : : HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES 
HE United States Department of Agri- How Latitude Affects the Degree of Boll Weevil Damage FOR COTTON 


picking dates in the various states as fol- 








lows: 
a Pl: anti ng Picking 
State-— |e Begins Ends | Begins 
| 
August 16 
29 ae ust 26 
‘ yy August ce 
i 6 August 50) 
South c¢ urvlinalApril 5 August 25 
Georgia April « August 27 
Alaban April » Au st? 
"Ka Apirii 1: 
April 1s 
) 1 
pril 21 








How to Avoid Cotion Wilt 


OTTON wilt, blight, 
variously 


or black rot, as it is 


C 









































In New York for Middling Uplands 
Cotton From January 1 to 
ber 31 of the Years Named 


Decem- 



























































































































known, is a fungous disease [Sax Agrowe i E ae ' 
that begins on the cotton roots, gradually f*Eaveston sata } 
working upward, eausing the plant to i pe | \ \ \ 
wilt and die. The wilt fungus can exist sows Cunver yore 
in the land for several years, even if cot- 1 i = . 
ton is not planted. Only wilt-resistant , co zy 
varieties of Totton should be planted ‘on B2cAcsE of the warmer climate and heavier summer rainfail the farther south we 
wilt-infested land. Write your state ex- go, it has come to be well recognized that the degree of damage any section sus- 
periment station fur a list of these va- tains from the boil weevil is largely dependent upon its latitude—that is, its relative f 
rieties. Plant eniy fron and Brabham location north or south. The above map shows the parallels of latitude. Parallel 39 j , 
cowpeas on such jand. Write your experi- passes east and west through New Orleans; 32% through or near Charleston, S. C., H 
ment station and the United States De- Monigomery, Ala., Meridian and Vicksburg, Miss., and Shreveport, La.; and parallel i 9s 
partment of Agriculture, for bulletins on = bee or near Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn., and Little 1. 
cotton wilt. tock, Ark. tes 
ie Meth os As to the effect of latitude, we would say that east of-east Texas, growing cot- ; 7.4 
ton profitably south of parallel 31 under weevil conditions is a very difficult job: 118! 99.90 11.95 
H io ‘Cheek Anthracnese between 31 and 382 it is difficult, but possible on rich, warm, humus-filled, well able abe 
ow drained soils; between 32 and 33, the job is still not always an easy one, but success 
Yep opi h be is fairly certain for the hustling farmer; between 33 and 34, some damage will oc- 
Maer went el aoa aoe ane wis tom cur nearly every year, but only in years of unusually heavy summer rainfall will State a Systems 
stalks free from the disease, but also this be severe; and north of 34, while light damage may often occur, anything like EXAS and S$ . Stace: oot 
DnRAtAe: several tact rom anv diseased 2 crop failure because of the weevil will be rare indeed—possibly not oftener than (ue Jib Bae Lat prMac 
standing several feet from any diseaset ; 4 é ton warehous { exas officiais 
stalks. Then if the storage boxes or cot- one year in ten or even fifteen or twenty. 7 Waatora 
ton gins you use have been used for an- It should be understood, however, that what is said does not apply to the sec- Cor enor eR gates 
thracnose-infected cotton, clean them be- tions along the Atlantic Coast, since here the ocean modifies the climate and weevil ‘arniine the raissiower 
fore storing or ginning your disease-free dami ge will probably be more severe than in the same latitude in sections to the G. Smith ir HAvinte 
eotton. westward. ‘eeded Hon. John L. McLaurin 
What It Costs to Make Cotton tak kuna wd Miles Infested by the Boll ae 
HE following tables are trom Farmers’ Bulletin No. 641. They show the United oia rea in quare Hes infeste y t Sh Bo Weevil in 1916 
States Department of Agriculture figures on cost of making cotton by states in | 
1909 and 1910. No allowance is made for value of seed That is to say, the ” r r 
figures show that production cost on an average of 8.3 cents for each pound of lint and nce Year = i Area 
the accompanying seed. Here are the tables: STATE First ~~ Gain in 1916 Infested 
. : Infested nN ivlo in 1916 
Msiimated cost per pound of producing cotton in 1909 and 1910. : 
NS SE HB f P wd ; Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles 
— j Texas sa te Se ps eet 1892 182,000 } oe | 182,600 
aa . Louisiana —_-_- - oe ey cee 1903 40, 00 ee, ».80 
'Unitea; North | South | Goon, | Ala | Louisi- . |Arkan-| Ten- | Okla- sibel ite 80 ae 40,800 
Item Caro- | Caro- : : Texas. ne bh Oklahoma Siti zs : 1906 17,900 | 41,200 
States.| jing. lina. gia. bama. | ana. Sas. | nesses. | homs. Arkansas -.-.... Sree 1906 9.000 | 49,500 
Mississippi - ee 1907 | 46,340 
= ae fl aemanay Alabama -- ere) 1919 | 49,100 
Cents.| Cents.| Cents. | Cents.| Cents.| Cents.} Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. Florida ---~-- Be | 191i | 20,300 
Oe 1.00 1.60 2.02 1.50 1.25 0. 64 0. 2 0.44 0.51 0. 02 J ennessee ----- eee ae 1914 4.000 5,700 
Preparation. 89 94 19 . 89 96 84 .95 .87 . 88 ote tc)! iat ene 1915 | 31,000 44,400 
ees... ; 21 19 . 20 a sag 3 21 .19 , 22 23 ST: 2 i ee Rp eA RoR ite REERER Stine 71,800 480,940 
Pent. ........ Py 20 i 15 o . ca cn cn cm cz 
Gathering... 1o0{ rise} oso t7o{ ass] war} 2az] 2i7] 202 2.95 Cotton Yields and Prices by States. 1914-16 
Ginning......2..., 66 59 59 63 67 90] 68] 68] 62 2 y S, - 
eee 1.45 1.45 1.16 1.33 1.09 1.2 : 4 ‘ . 
Miscellaneous... .28 22 .27 31 £27 8 .30 at 19 31 oieetie | Acrezgs | ip dale | ities | PiogucHon: Baies 
ee 8.30] 8.22] 8.07] 8.48] 7.92] 809] 859] 8.20] 8.19 8.44 ee i ety omaee) 
[| 1916 | 1915 | 1914 jj 1916] 1915) 1y14}} 1916 | 1915 | 1914 ]| 1916] 1915 | 1914 
os <i Virginia ---------------------] 44| 61.11} 25.65) 19.341] 29) 16) 25 
* No allowance made for value of by products. North Carolina.- weevoneccaal 1,432! al. 71} 29.124 20. o1/ 646) 699) 931 
8. Destroy all cotton stalks three weeks South Carolina ----.---------| 2,834) 2, 38} 24.301 17. 60}; 920] 1,134) 1,534 
To Grow Cotton Successfully Un- or more before killing frost. GEMMBR) savcn-. 2-5 | 5,344} 21.55} 16. 49) 1,845} 1,909] 2,718 
° one " i PIGNOR Siicactaccacsdeckuceon, 197 7.76| 21.35)] 43 48 81 
If you follow these instructions you can, H 
der Weevil Conditions when the weevil comes, on m reduced acreage Pare | esi 15.21] 10.21] 14 wll oe 
> ni Stotac continue to grow cotton profitably. in ad- ---} d 5.2 -00) 525} 1,02 175 
eee States Devertment of Agrienl: Ge van grow the necessary teed and food Mississippi 3, 4 {1 26.24) 19. 201 13.26|| 800} 954) 1,246 
EERE SUN ases eat. YOU IOUS t— crops—have a good garden, produce your Louisiana meee | 1,2 90} 1 33.42] 18. 48! 11.38}| 440; 341] 449 
1, Select warm, fertile, well-drained soil. own meat, milk. butter, eggs, etc., with a TE cdwcnnanucnra macnn 11, aur), Sofi, '981|)157 30.46] 16.32! 12.51|] 3.775] 3,227] 4,592° 
2. Prepare a good seed bed. surplus for market—you will live better and Arkansas | --------------------| 2,635] 2,170] 2,480) 1208 40.77] 20.88] 12.9 i 1,145) 816) 1,016 
3. Fertilize liberally. perhaps make more clear money than you | 
4 Plant reasonably early. did before.—United States Department of Tennessee 772] «= 915}/206 2 40.17] 21.24) 12 80) | 278 - 384 
Use good seed of an early maturing Agriculture. Missouri 96] 145]/225 |240 |270 |] 42.75] 26.40) 17.55|} 62 82 
variety adapted to the locality. Oklahoma 1,895] 2,847||154 {162 {212 {{ 29.26{ 18.31 13.78/{ 835, 640 1,2 
, 6. C ultivate shallow—often, and _ until Save this issue of The Progressive Farmer, California 39] li 400 {500 ' 80.00! 42. 56 | 35.00)| 60} 29) . 
ate in season, and when there is anything you wish to know All_other 15} i ~~--| ----]| ----- -----} -----|| 8) 7 14 
7. Carefully pick up and destroy weevil about farming, livestock or horticulture, turn United States --...-.-.-.-125,239/31,412136,8 Ris 56.3)170.3) 209.21) $0.64) 19.24) 24.26//11,511111,192/16,135 
infested squares, especially during the first to the index on page 1, and you will probably Basis of Dec. 1 price - 
month. find it listed. Sa 7 ; 
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The Heavy Black Lines Show the 
the Summer Rainfall Is Heaviest. 


Annual Eastward Movement of the Weevil. 
Summer Rainfall 





4 IN TABLE = NOTE INCHES 
PREPARED BY 
W &HINDS.A RN AL” 


ae . 











BOLL WEEVIL AND RAINFALL MAP OF THE SOUTH 


for the Carolinas Is Not 


The Shaded Areas Show the Rainfall During June, July and August 
tiven, but It Will Average About the Same as Eastern Georgia. 





Weevil Damage Is Worst Where 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917] 





TOP dressing of nitrogen is essential 

to bigger, better crops inthe South, but 

is by no means as widely practised as it 

should be. Both truck crops and fall crops 

on any soil and general crops on sandy soils, 

demand a quick-acting nitrogenous fertiliza- 

tion in the spring. The difficulty has been 

to obtain some material that is easy and ec- 
onomical to apply. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia has 
met that need. Highest in nitrogen, quick- 
acting, all-available, it gives large returns on 
truck and fall-sown crops and upon cotton 
and corn. In fact, any crop needing more 
nitrogen than is supplied in the early fertil- 
zation gains under an application of, say, 100 
pounds per acre, made as soon as conditions 
permit. Applied early, ARCADIAN re- 
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A TOP DRESSING TALK 


mains thoroughly effective for, humus-held, 
it does not leach from the soil. 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 
lightens your work. Its distribution by your 
grain drill or by any other spreader you 
have eliminates hand labor. It isn’t easy to 
scatter a sticky, lumpy material evenly over 
the ground. ARCADIAN makes it unnec- 
essary to even try to. Fine, crystalline, dry 
as sand, it works perfectly in machine 
spreaders. Moreover, each plant receives 


its full, required amount and the crop makes 
an even, uniform growth. 


ARCADIAN is reliable in quality and 
uniform in test. It does not lose by age, and 
with ordinary precautions as to storage will 
retain its fine condition indefinitely. It is | 
the ideal top dresser. 





ARCADIAN 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well- 
known standard article that has done you good ser- 
vice in your mixed fertilizers for years past, es- 


pecially kiln-dried and ground to put it into splendid 
mechanical condition. Ammonia 25% per cent. 
guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


For information as to application, write ~* 


Athens, 
Ga. 





New York, 
N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
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Useful Information for Livestock Growers 








° . 
Color, Marking and Characteris- 
tics of Cattle and Hogs 
BEEF AND DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 
HORTHORN (also called Durham)—The 
Shorthorn adheres closely to the beef type, 
though some strains have developed no- 


table milking qualities. Colors are red, 
white and roan. The horn is always small 


and short; head lean and shapely; body, 
long, broad, deep and evenly covered with 
firm flesh. Mature cows weigh from 1,400 


to 1,800 pounds, bulls 1,800 to 2,000 pounds. 


Hereford—Noted for their uniform red 
coloring, curly hair, white faces and 
spreading horns. In size Herefords are 


fully equal to the Shorthorn, and do well 
under range and Southern farm conditions. 
The cows are poor milkers, this being about 
their only weak point. 

Aberdeen-Angus—While distinctly a beef 
type, the Angus differs from both Here- 
fords and Shorthorns. They are hornless, 
usually solid black in color, short of leg, 
long of body, lowset and sturdy. They dress 
well and the meat is of superior quality. 

Red Polled—tThis breed presents the dual- 
purpose type in truest form. The color is 
red, though udder and tip of tail may be 
white. In milk production they are ahead 
of the milking strains of Shorthorns, and 
resemble them in build. Cows weigh from 
1,100 to 1,600 pounds, bulls 1,800 to 2,000. 

Devon—This is also a dual-purpose 
breed, the milk being very rich, They are 
usually somewhat smaller than the Red 
Polled, but are more strictly of the beef 
type. Color a bright red, horns long, 
graceful and upturning. Good grazers and 
very docile, 

DAIRY BREEDS 

Holstein-Friesian—Largest of the dairy 
breeds. In shape and size they are much 
like the Shorthorns, though not so smooth, 
and are not to be compared in beef qualities. 
The color is black and white, with short, 
tapering horns. In numbers they are a lit- 
tle behind the Jerseys in America. They 
easily lead all other breeds in milk pro- 
duction, but the percentage of butter fat is 
not high. 

Jergey—Probably the most popular dairy 
breed in America, giving large quantities of 
very rich milk. They are small and deer- 
like in form, the color being termed fawn, 
though it may run from dark brown to sil- 
very fawn. While they are less hardy than 
most of the dairy breeds, they reach ma- 
turity earlier, and respond readily to good 
treatment. 

Guernsey—Guernseys are good milkers, 
the milk having a characteristic deep yel- 
low color, and are excellent butter makers, 
In size they are ahead of the Jerseys, coar- 
ser in style, show more constitution, and 
are more easily handled. The color is a 
Ticher red fawn than the Jersey, and is 
frequently marked with white on limbs and 
under part of body. 

Ayrshire—Their hardy constitution makes 
them popular in the cold and hilly sec- 
tions, and they now hold third place in 
America among the dairy breeds. They are 
somewhat heavier than the Guernsey, 
smoother in finish, and when from nine to 
eighteen months, the meat is excellent, 
The color includes red, brown and white; 
horns large, curving upward and outward, 

SWINE 

Berkshire—The Berkshire is classed by 
authorities as a ‘“‘medium’’ breed, having 
splendid qualifications as a producer of both 
bacon and lard. It is probably a little ahead 
of the Poland-China in popularity, and also 
in size and prolificacy. The color is black 
with six ‘‘white points’; face dished, and 
ears carried erect or slightly forward. 

Poland-China—This breed resembles the 
Berkshire, the color and markings being the 
same. The face, however, is not dished, 
and the ears droop. Poland-Chinas are most 
popular in the Corn Belt where their ability 
to put on fat rapidly has been developed to 
a high degree. Though essentially of the 


“Anton iteia 


Onc cam | suen 


Annee etna, 


« 
Sean varee 
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lard type, the meat is 


delicate in texture 
and the hams large 


and well shaped. 

Duroc-Jersey—The Duroc-Jersey 
color, large lop ears, head small in propor- 
tion to size and length of body, hair coarse, 
They average somewhat less in weight than 
the Berkshires and are more of the lard 
type. They have good grazing qualities, are 
active and hardy. 

Tamworth—The Tamworth is large, lean 
in type, and long in head, body and leg. 
The Tamworth ranks high as a bacon hog, 
and is among the largest of the different 
swine breeds. Mature boars weigh about 
600 and sows 456 pounds. The color is deep 
red, ears erect or leaning forward. They 
are unexcelled for prolificacy and hardi- 
ness, 

The White Breeds—Of these the Chester- 
White belongs to the lard breeds, the large 
Yorkshire to the bacon breeds, while the 
Cheshire and Victoria are more of the gen- 
eral-purpose order. None of the white 


is red in 


The above articles should all be placed 
in a kettle and boiled for about one or 
two hours, then set aside until ready for 
use. The meat should be put down in 
absolutely clean vessels, ordinary syrup 
barrels being as convenient and useful as 
any other vessel. A ham weighing 20 
pounds should be left in the above brine 
approximately 30 days. 

At the end of the brine period the 
pieces of meat should be taken out and 
hung in a high smoke house and allowed 
to drip two days, when smoke should be 
pgp Corn cobs, green hickory chips 

other kinds of wood are satisfactory 
for producing the smoke. If the smoke is 
applied continuously, nothing is to be 
gained by continuing the process more 
than three or four days, when the meat 
should be taken down, carefully wrapped 
in paper, placed in a sack, and hung back 
in the smoke house. To insure absolute 
protection from ‘“‘skippers,’’ the outside 
of the sack should be painted thoroughly 





Grazing Crops for Hogs 





Crop When Planted 


How Planted—Seed 


Grazing P 
Per Acre ee 





Melilotus on 
lime lands... 


Feb, and March 


Broadcast—10 to 20 Ibs. 


60 days after seeding 
og season when grow- 
ng 








Cowpeas....... May 1 to July 1 1% bus, seed broadcast; |75 to 90 days after seed- 
% bushel in drills ing 
Last from 30 to 60 days 
Soy beans..... F May 1 to July 1 1% bus. seed broadcast; 90 to 100 days after seed- 


¥% bushel in drills 


ng 
Last from 30 to 90 days 





Velvet beans...| May 10 to June 15 


1 to 2 pecks in drills 


150 to 180 days after seed- 
ing. .After frost 
Last all winter 

















Peanuts........ May 1 to July 1 1 to 2 bushels—not hulled }100 to 120 days after seed- 
Spanish —in drills ing 
Last 60 to 90 days 
Lespedeza...... March and April [1 bushel or 24 Ibs. seed, |75 to 90 days after seed- 
broadcast ing. Grazed any time 
during warm weather 
or while growing 
Sorghum....... April 15 to July 1 | Broadcast, 1 to 2 bushels {60 to 90 days after seed- | 
seed ing 
Lasts 30 to 60 days 
to eer | March 15 to June 1/3 to 4 pecks in rows 130 to 150 days after 
planting 
Last all winter 
Sweet potatoes. Plants set in May |7,000 to 9,000 plants, 3ft. }150 to 160 days after 


rows, 1% to 2 ft, in row 


planting 
Last 60 to 90 days 




















tS Pee Feb. 15 to March 10}In rows, 3 to 4 IDs. seed 45 to 60 days after seed- 
Broadcast, 6 to 8 Ibs. seed ing. . Fall seeding; last 
all winter; spring seed- 

ing until May 15 
breeds has become very popular in the water, ordinary lime and a little glue. 
South, owing to their susceptibility to sun This mixture should be painted onto the 


scald, mange and skin diseases. 
Victoria is claimed an advantage in this 
particular, The Chester White and large 
Yorkshire are among the very large types, 
the Cheshire and Victoria weighing about 
the same as the Poland-China, 


Directions for Curing Meat on the 


arm 


| the following directions are followed, 
high-class quality of country_meat is 
assured. Farmers who have tried it know 
that meat which is cured in a brine is 
better than that cured in ordinary dry 
salt. If the brine is to be used, follow 
the following directions: To each 75 
pounds of meat make up the following 
solution: 

12 pounds common salt. 

3 pounds brown sugar. 

3 ounces saltpetre. 

6 gallons water. 

Ordinary Syrup oad be used in place 

of the brown sug 
with a rather thick solution made up of 


For the 





sack after the sack is hung in place 
DAN T. GR AY. 





How Many Animals Should Be 
Kept per Farm 


N ESTIMATING the livestock which 

ean be most profitably kept on a farm, 
Warren has devised a system of animal 
units as follows: 

One horse, cow, bull or steer over two 
years old is called a unit. Two yearling 
colts, or four under a year old, may be 
called a unit, and a similar estimate ap- 
plied to cattle. Also seven sheep, four- 
teen lambs, five hogs, ten pigs or 100 
hens may form an animal unit. 

On this basis Warren states: ‘‘A farm 
with an animal unit for one to three 
acres of crops is heavily stocked. One 
with five or more acres of crops per ani- 
mal unit is lightly stocked.” 

On Southern farms, where cotton is 
largely produced, which crop does not 
furnish rough or unsalable material for 
feeding, the acres cultivated to each ani- 


mal unit should = larger than in grain 
or general farmin 

If a farm with 500 acres in cultivated 
crops had one animal unit to every five 
acres, the following might represent the 
livestock on the farm: 

Horses or mules, colts-yearlings, 7 head, 
equaling 7 units, 

Cows, 15 head, equaling 15 units. 

Young cattle, 10 head, equaling 5 units. 

Hogs, 5 head, equaling 1 unit. 

Pigs, 30 head, equaling 3 units. 


What Cattle Ticks Cost 


CTUAL experiments show that where 

an animal is heavily infested with 
ticks they will draw as much as 200 
pounds of blood a year from a 1,000-pound 
steer. Of course they do not draw this 
all at once, but get it in tiny sucks. Fig- 
ures show that the blood in a steer at any 
one time weighs about 50 pounds. Where 
the ticks are very numerous and very 
busy, therefore, they force the animal to 
renew its blood four times a year. This 
means that blood that should go to make 
milk or meat goes into fattening ticks. 
An actual experiment showed that a tick- 
infested steer which weighed only 730 
pounds and was a scrawny animal, when 
freed from ticks by being dipped in the 
arsenical dipping bath gained 385 pounds 
in weight in two months. 

It costs only 50 cents a head at most, 
including the first cost of dipping vats, 
to clear cattle of these bloodsuckers. It 
will cost your county only $50 to $100 to 
build a dipping vat, and you can figure 
how much this first cost per head is if 
divided among all the cattle near the vat. 
After the vat is built, 5 cents a head will 
pay for arsenic for enough dippings to 
Tid your county of ticks. 

Moreover, when a beef animal has been 
freed from ticks, because it can be sold 
in the open pens at the stockyards in 
competition with other free cattle, it 
brings from $5 to $10 more per head than 
when offered for immediate slaughter only 
from a quarantine pen.—United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Standard Rations for Milk Cows 


The ‘standard’ as given 
“Feeds and Feeding” 








in Henry’s 
is as follows: 


PER DAY PER 1,000 LBS. LIVE WEIGHT 




















> 
Milk 5 & Sy 
When Giving— | _ 3 g £2 
PR ° aS ~ 
fs) & Sg os 
as A Os & 
Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. 
11.0 Ibs. milk 
Gals ~otaes aol) 2S 1.6 10 0.3 
16.6 Ibs. milk 
a rs 27 2.0 11 | 0.4 
22.0 Ibs. milk 
CS, ae 2.5 13 0.5 
27.5 lbs. milk 
GeO coe ee 338 13 0.8 











Dressing Weight of Livestock 


THE average weight of beef carcasses 
slaughtered at South St. Paul, one of 
the large markets of the country, is only 
51 per cent of the live weight; in other 
words, the ‘‘dressing per cent’’ is 51. For 
hogs it is 77, and for sheep 47.—Weld’s 
‘Marketing of Farm Products.”’’ 





Mr. Zebulon Watson of Fairfield, N. C., 
planted four acres in cotton in 1916. With a 
very small family he picked the cotton and 
sold it in the seed his proceeds being $727 
from the cotton. This is an example of 
what our rich lands will do and we are not 
down to farming yet.—H. C. Jones. 


anus? 


GETTING RID OF 
THE CATTLE TICK 


White Areas Have 
Been Cleared of the 
Pest Since the Cam- 
paign Began; Shaded 
Areas are Still In- 
fested. How about 
Your County? 
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Past Reputation Makes V-C Easy Seller: ; V-C High Class and Gives Good Results 

‘‘Our experience in handling V-C Fertilizers “ , pikes ? j . a f 
has been very satisfactory. ustomers make ; A sass oe “a : 4 ; ‘We have been handling V-C Fertilizers <a 
special mention of the fine mechanical condi- a Le se le _pumber of years and cot = ory - 
tion and sowing qualities of V-C. The past i ee high be 4 ye results. Our ‘i 
reputation of V-C Fertilizers, for quality and call = ings with the a 
mechanical condi- j ae e ‘ : Company have al- 5, fer Companys 
tion, make them an ™ "cORhis cOmrany a : i ways been satisfac- fer SA yo gore 
easy seller.’’ sie Wari gn a € ess oa tory. ~—o ask 

Richmond, Ind. (20> . , - Quincy, Fla. y, 
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No Other Just as Good as V-C; a is 10 Bushels More Per Acre With V-C: 
**¥ have been handling V-C Fertilizers for years FF ih, “‘T used V-C Fertilizer on clay ground, and it made 


also use a large quantity on my farms. There are f& - RGAE 10 bushels more per acre than if I had not 
no others ‘Just as good’. Several customers Re seme PIRI eS ST Ta : used V-C. Alsoused V-C on some very gravelly 


tried V-C Fertilizers along with other brands, § gn 20 Y. tauaes . 9 ground, andit stood the droughtand made more 
— they all say that V-C Gp oa KL, as v0 mae ee ae comets @ than it ever did under 
eads.’’ "Ae “Ap 





sys ” 
“I have been selling V-C Fertilizers about 20 years, and same conditions. ; RX. 
LaGrange, N. C. cannot recall a single dissatisfied customer in all that time. 
With many of the old, standard brands in my warehouse, 
ppmearre tenes ore all on an equal footing in the start, mysales of V-C Fer- 
oo tilizer have increased 1000 per cent 
in the past few years, while other 
brands have barely held on or 
— gradually dropped back and 
ou’ ” 


Wished He Had Used 50 Tons More of V-C: 

“I used V-C goods with very satisfactory results, and it 
paid me handsomely. My cotton was planted early, thorough- 
ly cultivated and well fertilized; notwithstanding the Boll 
Weevil and unfavorable weather conditions my crops netted 
me a few thousand dollars in excess of my expectations. I 
believe if I had used 50 tons moreI would have increased my 
yield at least 100 bales. My experience has taught me that 
V-C goods are the best on the 


market,” br at ’ a i ese 8 RA 
Opelika, Ala. “ “7 <> 00m No = | at 


BEM ve ae 
Mercanrit & 





% % P Cp inannspr aon a hain Soserinsent 
des 3 eran: fe: oye SANeS mF & : oe pak Ae » «ae ke Sed pee 
Les , ae Be > % aS: : 2 Seige ee x : 
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[ERBMEITE AND PHORuS” 








WHY NOT MAKE YOUR SOIL AND CROPS PAY MORE 


by sending for a set of our Free Crop Books, which point the way to Greater Prosperity on all 

Farms? These valuable Books are as free as the air you breathe to all Farmers, Agricultural Edu- 

cators and Students. Just drop us a Postal, indicating what Crops you are interested in, and 
Books will be promptly sent you by mail. DO IT NOW! 


Crop Book Dept.—V-C Fertilizers—Box P.F. 1616, Richmond, Va. 
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Helpful Facts For Clover Growers 





How to Tell the Commoner Clovers 


BY Clover—Grows in winter and early 
spring, dying in May. Leaves usually have 
dark spot in center; flowers yellow and 
borne in small clusters; has curled seed pod 
with curved prickles. 

Black Medic—Related to bur clover, meli- 
lotus, and alfalfa; no marks on leaves; ap- 
parently grows best on lime lands; flowers 
yellow and born in dense clusters on heads; 
seed ripen in May, and plant may be iden- 
tified by black pod around seed. 

Hop Clover—A small annual true clover; 
plant and flowers similar to black medic, 
but seed covered by brown husk instead of 
black. 


White or Dutch Clover—A true clover; 
flowers white, sometimes trace of pink; 
flowers borne on heads about size of end of 
finger; has characteristic white markings on 
leaflets. 

Carolina Clover—A true clover, dying and 
reseeding itself each year; flowers similar to 
white or Dutch clover, but smaller, and turn 
brown, ripening seed in May; leaves unmark- 
ed; found very commonly in old fields in 
Many parts of the South. 

Crimson Clover—Another true clover that 
makes seed and dies in-early spring; flowers 
a deep crimson and from one to two inches 
long, with diameter of perhaps one-half 
inch; leaves somewhat fuzzy. 

Buffalo Clover—Still another annual true 
clover; flowers crimson or scarlet, borne in 
button-like heads on long stems; turn deep 
brown on ripening seed in May; leaves have 
pale markings similar to red clover. 

Alsike Clover—A true clover that is a 
perennial; flowers pale pink in color—ap- 
parently a cross between red and crimson 
clover; leaves without markings. 

Red Clover—A biennial true clover; 
ers pink, and borne in heads; 
and have white markings; 
fond of lime land. 

Alfalfa—Related to 
and black medic; flowers deep purple and 
borne in clusters; perennial; leaves narrow 
and unmarked; does best on lime soils, 

Melilotus (white)—Related to alfalfa, 
clover, and black medic; biennial, with white 
flowers borne on stem; grows as high as 
four or five feet; leaves notched on mar- 
gins; does best on lime soils, 

Melilotus (Yellow)—Similar to white meli- 
lotus, but smaller, and has yellow bloom: 
seldom found in lime land. 

Hairy Vetch—An annual 
somewhat vine-like stem; 
ple, blooming and 
leaves hairy. 


flow- 
leaves large 
this clover is 


melilotus, bur clover 


bur 


legume, with 
flowers deep pur- 
making seed in May; 





Weights of Seeds of Legumes to 
Make a Bushel 


1) 2 er 4 sscecace SO: pounds 
eee OlOVer —__......_........ 60 pounds 
Bur clover (in burs) —_--- 10 or 11 pounds 
Canada field peas __-_______.-. 60 pounds 
I oe 6... -u--- 60 pounds 
Crimson clover__ -_--_-------- 60 pounds 
Lespedeza, Japan clover (un- 

ES RE ES art 25 pounds 


Melilotus, sweet clover (hulled) 60 
cg ms oi ee Sas 22 to 28 


pounds 
pounds 


Diagram of Three-year Rotation 





Field No. 1 
i 


Field No. 2 


Field No. 3 





1917 Cotton, Crimson Clover)1917 Corn and Peas. 


as winter cover crop. 


1918 Corn and Peas. 1918 Oats 


1919 Oats and Peas. 
son Clover as a 
cover crop. 


Crim- 
winter 





and Peas. 
Clover for cover crop. 


1919 Cotton, Crimson Clover as 
winter cover crop. 


1917 Oats and Peas. Crimson 
Clover as winter cover 
crop. 


1918 Cotton. Crimson Clover 
as winter cover crop. 


Crimson 


1919 Corn and Peas. 








Red clover 


60 pounds 


BUY UCRME: a. ...24.50.0.-....-.. 6 POUnGs 
Ware CIOVED: ci accccuseskinsen 60 pounds 
WOWEGS Sosecaecnccdisce places 60 POUnue 





Dates for Seeding Legumes 





Alfalfa (fall) _..._Sept. to Oct. 
Alfalfa (spring) ~----.----Mar. to Apr. 
BIBS CIOVC? - o542~ ances Sept. to Oct. 
UP “GIOVE? acces ss... AG; 80 OCC 
Canada field peas -------- Feb. to Mar. 
COW DORS  sussacenssun census May to July 
Crimson clover ..........+ Sept. to Oct. 
Lespedeza (Japan clover) Mar and Apr. 
PRGRINCGS, sented wmawnien Mar. to Apr. 
ag, ae ee May to July 
Red Glover ......222<.-:..5ept Wot. 
Soy Deaw: .............---.May fo July 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


White clover 
Velvet beans 
Vetches 


Sept. and Oct. 
-Apr. to June 
Ah a pants i in tai Ds Sept. to Oct. 15 








Inoculation for Legumes 
N the grouping below any one legume 
in a group will, if it has nodules on 
its roots, inoculate for any other legume 
in the same group, but so far as we 
know for no legume in any other group: 
Group 1—Red clover, 
Crimson clover, 
Alsike clover, 
White clover, 
Hop clover. 
Group 2—Alfalfa, 
Bur clover, 





Map Showing Safest Dates for Planting Crimson Clover 
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Sweet clover, or 
Melilotus. 

Group 3—Vetches, Canadian field 
garden peas. 

Group 4—Cowpea. 

Group 5—Soy bean. 

Group 6—Velvet bean. 

Group 7—Lespedeza or Japan- clover. 

Group 8—Beggarweed. 

Group 9—Peanuts. 


Weight Clover Seed in Hull 


LEANED crimson clover seed weigh 

60 pounds per bushel. Careful weights 
and calculations recently made indicate 
that 109 pounds of seed in the hull are 
equivalent in weight to a bushel, or 60 
pounds, of cleaned seed; or, that any 
weight of seed in the hull will give 55 per 
cent. of that weight in cleaned seed. 


Dr. Knapp’s “Ten Commandments 
of Agriculture 
SOUTHERN 


peas, 








Governor declared recent- 

ly: “The ‘Ten Commandments of Agri- 
culture’ laid down by Dr. S. A. Knapp. 
ought to be written in letters of gold, 
framed and hung on the walls of every 
school room,” These “Ten Command- 
ments” are as follows: a 


(1) Prepare a 
ized seed-bed, 
fall to a depth 
cording to the 


dcep and thoroughly pulver- 
well drained; break in the 
of 8, 10 or 12 inches, ac- 
soil, with implements that 
will not bring too much of the subsoil to 
the surface. The foregoing depths should 
be reached gradually. 

(2) Use seed of the best quality, 
gently selected and carefully stored. 

(3) In cultivated crops give the rows and 
the plants in the rows a space suited to 
the plant, the soil, and the climate. 

(4) Use intensive tillage during the grow- 
ing period of the crops. 


intelli- 


(5) Secure high content of humus in the 
soil by the use of legumes, barnyard ma- 
nure, farm refuse, and commercial fertili- 
zers. 

(6) Carry out a systematic crop rotation 
with a winter cover crop. 

(7) Accomplish more work in a day by 
using more horse-power and better imple- 
ments, 

(8) Increase the farm stock to the ex- 


tent of utilizing all the waste products and 
idle lands of the farm, 
(9) Produce 


all the food required for the 


men and animals on the farina. 

(10) Keep an account of each farm pro- 
duct, in order to Know from which the gain 
or loss avises.—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 

Sse A aa ca 





Save this issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
and when there is anything you wish to know 
about farming, livestock or horticulture, turn 
to the index on page 1, and you will probably 
find it listed. 





DRAWING OF CLOVER SEED STRIPPER DESIGNED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


JHE stripper here shown is designed to be hung on the axle A between two wheels, which, however, are 
not shown in the drawing. The iron hooks ¢ are used for attaching the stripper to the axle, 
should be of such length as to allow the bottom of the stripper to miss the ground by six inches. 
die M permits the teeth to be raised or lowered to catch the heads at the proper height. 
which teeth may be raised or lowered are fixed by means of the slot F. 


back of the machine 


removable bolt C can be taken out and inserted in one of the holes 
E. Bolt D should fit loosely in the bottom of board D to permit easy 


action of the attachment. 


It is neccessary to have the plank N to 


which the whiffletree is attached fastened to the shafts far enough 
in front of the teeth to prevent the horse’s hoofs from coming in con- 


tact with the teeth of the stripper. 


The teeth are sawed out of oak 


boards, which in turn are nailed toplanks H and K. 


The stripper can be of any de- 
sired width, ranging from one foot 
to ten feet in width, depending on 
the quantity of seed to be gath- 
ered, The hand-swung strippers 
are usually about one foot wide 
with the teeth ten inches long. 
The particular stripper illustrated 
is 3% feet wide. This is con- 
venient size where seed for three 
to twenty acres is desired. 
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This prevents either the 
tilting enough to strike the ground. When it is desired to hold the stripper 


The hook G 
The han- 
The limits through 
front or 
rigid the 


en a ere are 
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A Song for Boy’s Corn Clubs, Pig 
Clubs, Ete. 


OR sometime there has been need for a 

good rousing song fer the boys’ corn 
clubs, pig clubs, ete., all over the South. 
This need has at last been supplied by Mr. 
Cc. R, Hudson, State Demonstration Agent in 
North Carolina. The first verse of the fol- 
lewing song may be sung by any group of 
club boys and the other verses may be 
selected to suit the needs of any particular 
club. We advise our boy readers to save 
this song and practice it in their club meet- 
ings. 


O, come on, boys, join in a song 
With much hilarity; 
For we will show what we can grow 
With “Crop Diversity.” 
Hooray! Hooray! For Crop Diversity! 
The plan is sure, it will endure, 
And bring prosperity. 


(CORN CLUB) 


We'll grow the corn within our state, 
To furnish all we need; 
Then we’ll not buy at prices high; 
But have a lot of feed. 
Hooray! Hooray! We’ll have a lot of feed; 
For if we toit on our good soil, 
‘We'll have the corn we need. 


3 
(DAIRY CLUB) 
Good grass will grow throughout our state 
On mountains, hill and lea; 
And cows eat grass while on they pass 
And chew at night, you see. 


Hooray! Hooray! Our cows will pay us well; | 


For they’ll supply what urbans buy, 
And make our = swell. 


4 
(PIG CLUB) 
Our pigs will grow into big hogs 
On pastures where they roam; 
So we won't buy side-meat so high. 
But grow our pork at home. 
Hooray! Hooray! Oh, we won’t have to buy! 
We'll grow fine hams to eat with yams, 
For these will satisfy. 
av 
(POULTRY CLUB) 
Poultry and eggs are wholesome food 
For brain and strength of arm; 
Then we’ll live well and only sell 
The surplus from the farm, 
Hooray! Hooray! Oh, we shall all live well; 
Then cotton an’ tobacco can 
Just go, too, for a spell, 


6 
(ROTATION AND DIVERSIFICATION) 
With sheep and goats, and wheat and oats, 
Potatoes, geese and rye; 
Vetch, clover, peas, alfalfa, bees,— 
‘Rotation’? is our cry. 
Hooray! Hooray! The state will be our 
pride; 
For we'll rotate, be up-to-date, 
With crops diversified. 
7 


So with these things we’ll build us homes, 
In our old state so grand; 
Well educate, emancipate, 
And own our homes and land. 
Hooray! Hooray! We shall be always free; 
We'll build a state, happy and great, 
Through Crop Diversity. 
—C. R. Hudson. 





‘iho for Farms 






Airy Hill Forest Grove Pinehurst 
Airy Knoll Glendale Pleasant Valley 
Alfalfadale Grandview Poplar Lane 
Altamont Grassmere Ricelands 
Alpine Halycon Rose Cottage 
Arden Hawthorn Roadside 
Arrowdale ~ Haycroft Rosedale 
Beechwood Hazelnook Rocky Point 
Breezy Point Hillhurst Red Gate 
Arrowhead Hillcrest Richfield 
Brookdale Hillview Riverdale 
Brookside Hilltop Rose Hill 
Broadmoor Heartsease Shady Lane 


Cedar Hill Ingleside Spring Brook 
Cherry Hilf Idlewild Stillwater 
Creekside Indian Spring Stony Run 
Clear View Lone Tree Spring Valley 
Crystal Lake Lake View Sleepy Hollow 
Cedarcroft Linden Shady Nook 
Cedar Lodge ust Hill Sunny Slope 
Clearbrook Liveoak Summit 
Clover Crest Lake Home Sunnyside 
Cloverdale Locust Lane Sunnyslope 
Clover Hill Mound Hill Sunrise 

Cold Brook Meadow Brook Sunset 


Cape Jessamine 
Cotton Boll 


Mt. Pleasant 
Maple Glen 


Stony Brook 
Sunset View 


Crape Myrtle Mt. Hope Sweetbrier 
Dixie Mt. Prospect Springside 
Crossways Maywood Spring Hill 
Dairy Downs illdale Shadowbrook 
Deep Springs Mirror Lake The Elms 
Deerfoot Maplewood The Cedars 
Elm View Maple Hill The Pinery 
Englewood Maplehurst The Beehive 
Kdgewood Maple Leaf The Crest 
Elmwood Maple Shade Uplands 
Elmhurst Meadowlands Valley Home 
Fair Dale Meadows Valley View 
Fernwood Meadow View Willow Dale 
Fern Cottage Mimosa Woodlan 
Forest Grove Oak Croft Woodside 


Fairmont 
Fair Oaks 


Oak Grove 
Oak Land 


Walnut Grove 
Willow Run 


Fairview Orchard Crest Wild Rose 
Fairweather Orchard Hill Walnut Ridge 
Forest Hill Pine Grove Wayside 


Following are 


farms: 


Candatowa—Top of a 
Hill 


Indian names suitable 


for 


Manaticut—Place of Ob- 
servation. 











Aspatock—A Height. 
Candota—High Land. 
Cohasset—Place of Pines. 
Casco—Resting Place. 
Quassic—On a High 
Rocky Bluff. 
Ganageh—On the Moun- 


tain. 
Wachusette—The Moun- 


tain. 
Osawentha—By the Pines. 
Chetaube—Sparrow 
Hawk’s Nest. 
joka—Beautiful 
Katahdin—Highest Place. 


Nahant—At the Point. 
Nunda—Hilly. 
Ossco—Beautiful View. 
Sensinik—Stony Place. 
Sega Sago—Welcome and 
Good Cheer. 
Shantituck—The Woody 


lace. 
Tatnick—At the Great 
Pequannock—Cleared 
sand, 
Ossineke—Place of Rocky 
Hills 


ills. 
Natick—The Place ot 


The following names of foreign origin are 
beautiful and appropriate: 


A berdeen—Mouth of the 
River. 

Tierra Alta—High Land. 

Strathaven—Valley of the 
River. 

Erienbach—Alder Brook. 

Malabar—Mountainous 
Country. 

elmont—Beautiful 
Mountain. 

FPuena Vista—Fine View. 


Alta Vista—High View. 
Laguna—Marsh. 
Mittelwalde—Middle 
Wood. 
Valle—Valley. 
Weisenthal— Meadow 


Valley. 
Altamont—High Moun- 


tain. 
Alameda—Poplar Border 
ed Walk. 





































































































¥ 
PAIGEVILLE 





AIGE cars are made in two sizes. There is a seven-passenger, 51- 
horsepower model which sells for $1495. There is also a five-pas- 
senger, 39-horsepower model which sells for $1175. 


The “Stratford” model is, of course, considerably larger than the “Linwood.” 
It is well worth the difference in price. But we want to point out at 
this time that both cars are Paiges--blood brothers of the same strain. 


So far as a choice between these two motor cars is concerned, it is simply a 
matter of your individual requirements. If you can advantageously 
use a large, sumptuous, seven-passenger automobile, by all means in- 
vest your money in a Paige “Siratford-51.” 


On the other hand, if a five-passenger model is ample for your purposes, 
then, decide on the “Linwood-39.” 


It is merely a choice between a one karat or atwo karat diamond. Both 
cars are clean cut, flawless gems. In their respective price fields, 
these two cars represent utmost that you can secure in automobile 
value. 


We are putting the matter before you in this frank way, because we want 
to be genuinely helpful. We also want to emphasize---just as clearly 
as we possibly can---that Paige builds only good cars---quality cars. 


But---above all---make it a point to see the Paige line before you buy any 
car. As a business man, you can’t afford to overlook the two greatest 
dollar-for-dollar values in the entire automobile field. This is a broad, 
sweeping statement, but you can establish the facts to your entire sat- 
isfaction. 


Will you make it a special point to see “The Most Beautiful car in America?”’ 





$1495 f. o. b. Detroit 


$1375 f.0. b. Detroit 
$1175 f. o. b. Detroit 


Stratford “‘Six-51” 7-passenger_ - 
Fairfield ’Six-46” 7-Passenger - 
Linwood “‘Six-39” 5-Passenger_ - 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


223 McKinstry Avenue, Detroit 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Useful Facts About Forage Crops 








Calendar of Planting Dates for the 
Principal Southern Forage Plants 


HESE dates are intended for the central 


part of the Gulf states and similar lati- 
tude in Georgia and South Carolina, The 


moving of these dates by one or two weeks 
will make them fit conditions either in the 
northern or southern parts of these states. 


Average Best Date for Planting and Kind of 
Forage Plant 
January—No sowing but the ordering of 
all seed for late winter and early spring 
sowing. 
February 15-March 15—Dwarf Essex rape; 

Red top and other winter grasses not sow- 
ed the previous fall; 

Red, alsike, and white clovers, if condi- 
tions are especially favorable and if they 
could not be sowed the preceding fall; 

Melilotus (sweet clover), in the stiff lime 
soils; 

Japanese sugar cane, stalks planted like 
those of other varieties of sugar cane, 
but to be used for hogs or cattle late 
next fall, 

March—Alfalfa (only on soils known to be 
adapted to it); 

Lespedeza (Japan clover) alone or among 
growing plants of small grain; 

Artichokes, for hogging off the following 
winter; 

Barly variety of corn, for hogging off 
(with or without early variety of soy 
beans between the rows). 

April—Early patch of sorghum; 

Earliest planting of early variety of soy 
beans for hogging off before Spanish 
peanuts are ready; 

Begin planting running peanuts, 
small area of Spanish; 

Johnson grass; 

Bermuda grass seed, 

February -June—Bermuda grass sets, 
May—Soy beans (Mammoth Southern Yel- 
low); 

Spanish peanuts; 

Sorghum; 

Corn for Silage; 

Chufas, for hogging off next 

Cowpeas, for early use; 

German Millet; 

Collards; 

Sweet potatoes. 

June—Cowpeas; 

Soy beans; 

Spanish peanuts; 

Sorghum; 

Large Mexican June corn; 

Sweet potatoes, 

dJuly—German millet; 

Last of plantings of cowpeas and sorghum, 

August—Order seed for fall sowed forage 
crops. 

September—Southern bur clover, 
the. month as practicable; 

Crimson clover; 

California bur clover. 

September 20-October 10—Alfalfa; 

White clover; 

Red clover; 

Crimson clover; 

Black medic; 

Dwarf Essex rape; 

Red top grass; 

Orchard grass, and other winter grasses. 

October—Hairy vetch; 


and a 


winter} 


as early in 


Corn Acreage and Prices, Southern States, 1914-1916 



















































































STATE Acreage (000 omitted)}} Yield per acre. | Production (000 omitted) -——~ : ey 

| 1916 | 1915 | 1914 ||1926| 1915] 1914]] 1916 | 1915 | 1914 ||1916 |1#1o 1914 

| Acres. | Acres.] Acres. ||Bush|Bush|Bush|} Bush. | Bush. | Bush. || Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 

United States........ , J105,954|106,197|108,485|| 24.4{ 28.2) 25.8]|2,583,241/2,994,793]2,672,804|) 88.9| b7.5| 64.4 
Maryland............. 700} 710)  663}) 39.0] 35.0) 37.0]| 27,300] 24,850] 24,531|] 89 | 61 | 68 
Re in eae 2,140} 2,125] 1,921|/ 28.5] 28.5| 20.5|{ 60,990] 60,562] 39,380 71 | 81 
West Virginia........ 725} 800] 732|] 30.5] 31-5] B1.0}] 22,112) 25,200] 22,602|}401 | 74 | 83 
North Carolina....... 2,900[ 2,900] 2,885]] 28.5] 21.0] 20.3]| 53,650] 60,900] + 57,550)|110 | 77 | 86 
South Carolina....... | 2,065} 2,130) 1,975}| 15.5] 16.5 ~s 82,008] 35,145] 36,538/|113 | 87 | 92 
ere 4,000] 4,330] 4,000] 15.5] 25.0] 14.0]] 62.000] 64,950] 56,000||100 | 78 | 85 
ne ee 840} 800}  700}| 15.0] 15.0] 16.0|] 12,600} 12,000} 11,200|; 99 | 73 | 80 
IS rss coisas 3,400} 3,500] 3,650!) 28.0] 30.0) 25.0]] 95,200] 105,000] 91,250|| 87 {56 | 64 
Tennessee.........0008 3,250] 3,450] 3,350}} 26.0] 27.0] 24.0]} 84,500] 93,150| 80,400|/ 94 | 58 | 68 
MURA oo vices 3,735} 3,900) 3,264|| 12.5] 17.0] 17.0/| 46,688] 66,300] 55,488||102 | 69 | 80 
Mississippi.........++. 3.400] 3,550] 3,150}] 14.0] 19.0] 18.5]| 47,600] 67,450] 58,275]| 98 | 65 | 73 
TOUSMNd... 00600600. 2,134| 2,200] 2,000|} 21.0] 20.5] 19.3]} 44/814) 45,100} 38,600]} 94 | 64 | 75 
ne) CES ee mer: 6,900] 7,100} 6,400 | 19.0] 23.5] 29.5}} 131,100] 266,859] 124,800//104 | 58 | 74 

| 

Clildomn......< «cu .cooe 3,950] 3,800] 4,000]! 13.5| 29.5] 22.5}] 58,325] 112,200/ 50,000// 93 | 46 | 64 
Arkansas.........ss0e 2,550 2,700] 2,400}] 17.7] 23.0] 17.5|| 46.125} 62.100| —42,000)| 98 | 64 | BO 






































Nitrogen in Legumes 


N ANSWER to the oft-asked question ‘‘Which of the legumes is the best nitrogen-gath- 

jerer or soil-improver?" we have generally stated that for practical purposes the nitro- 
gen gathered might be compared on a basis of the amount of growth, or hay produced; 
and, therefore, in determining which should be used, the suitability of the soil for produc- 
ing them, the season of the year to which they are adapted, and the manner they fit in 
with the other crops grown, should form the basis of selection. 

While the above statements are in a broad sense true, it may be well for the benefit of 
those desiring more definite information, to compute the value of the nitrogen in a ton 


of each of the common legume hays. 


This 
pound for nitrogen. 


THE PROTEIN 


AND NITROGEN 


we have done at a valuation of 20 cents a 


IN VARIOUS LEGUME HAYS 




















Protein Nitrogen 

Lezume Hays Per Pounds in Per Pounds in |Value at 20e 

Cent One ton Cent One Ton _| Per Pound 
Lespedeza...---.eeeeeeees 13.8 276 2.20 44.0 $ 8.80 
SIGUA GTI 55 lo evie wate 8s ° 14.8 296 2.87 47.4 9.48 
COW RRR s 625820. 5.0: 0 swiss bs 14.2 284 2.27 45.4 9.08 
Crimson Clover. ......005 14.0 280 2.24 44.8 8.96 
BisikS Clover... 6c ciccc tive 12.8 256 2.05 41.0 8.20 
ge a eee 12.5 250 2.00 40.0 8.00 
West GIOVE. 65 5 voce cision 14.4 288 2.30 46.0 9.20 
Bs ORCAS ames Neat 14.5 290 2.32 46.4 9.28 
WG ais Naess s veewsk thew 17.0 340 2.72 54.4 10.88 
BR ee 14.0 280 2.24 44.8 8.96 
a eee 10.7 214 1.70 34.0 6.80 














Narrow-leaved vetch; 
Oregon winter vetch, etc.; 
Dwarf Essex rape; 
Oats; 
Rye; 
Wheat. 

November— Wheat; 


Rye; 
Belated Oats. 


Grades of Hay and Straw 


(Established by the National Hay Associa« 
tion, Inc.) 

cscs Timothy Hay.—Shall be timothy 

not mixed with over one-twentieth other 





grasses, properly cured, =" natural cok 
or, sound, and well baled. 

No. 1 Timothy Hay.—Shall be timothy 
with not more than one-eighth mixed with 
clover or other tame grasses, fair color, 
sound, and well baled. 

No. 2 Timothy Hay.—Shall be timothy 
not good enough for No. 1, not over one- 
fourth mixed with clover or other tame 
grasses, fair color, sound, and well baled. 

No. 3 Timothy Hay.—Shall include all hay 
not good enough for other Sraees. sound, 
and well baled, 

Light Clover Mixed Hay.—Shall be timothy 
mixed with clover. The clover mixture not 


over one-fourth, properly cured, sound, good 
color, and well baled, 


Ne. 1 Clover Mixed Hay.—Shall be tim- 
othy and clover mixed with at least one- 
half timothy, good color, sound, and well 
baled. 


No. 2 Clover Mixed Hay.—Shall be timothy 
and clover mixed with at least one-third 
timothy, reasonably sound 24d well baied, 


No. 1 Clover Hay—Shaii be medium clover 
and not over one-twentieth other grasses, 
properly cured, sound, and well bailed. 


No. 2 Clover Hay.—Shall be clover, sound, 
well baled, not good enough for No, 1, 


No Grade Hay.—Shall include all 
badly cured, stained, threshed, 
Way unsound, 


How to Grew Soy Beans 


HIE soy bean is especially valuable as a 

hay crop, and also yields heavily in 
beans that are rich im feed value. The 
crop is also being increasingly grown and 
used for making oil. The beans should be 
planted after the ground is warm, on a 
well prepared seed bed. Seed should be 
drilled at the rate of about one-half bushel 
per acre, especial care being exercised not 
to cover them too deep. Soy beans require 
cultivation and should not be planted 
broadcast, nor should they be planted in 
corn, unless drilled between corn rows far 
enough apart to allow the beans to be cul- 
tivated, 


hay 
or in any 








How to Grow Velvet Beans 


ELVET beans make one of the best of 

all summer legumes for the southern 
half of the Cotton Belt. The crop is an 
especially excellent one to plant with corn, 
Beans should be planted about cotton- 
planting time, putting two beans to the 
hill four feet apart between the hills of 
corn, or every other row may be planted in 
beans,—that is, one row of corn and one 
row of beans. The Early Speckled variety 
makes less vine than the later varieties, 
and a bushel of seed to three or four acres 
should be planted; a bushel to five or six 
acres will usually be enough with the other 
kinds. The Velvet bean is not recommend. 
ed for hay, but furnishes a large amount 
of beans for fall and winter grazing, and is 
also an excellent soil-builder. 


Equivalent Animal Units 


THE weight or size of the animals and 
the following, which are regarded by 
farm management authorities as equiva- 
lent animal units, may be of some value 
in estimating the amount of land re- 
quired for different kinds of animals: 


1 Horse Equals— 





1 cow, or pigs, or 
2 young cattle, or 7 sheep, or 
2 colts, or 14 lambs, or 
5 hogs, or 100 hens. 





THIS PROGRAM, PREPARED BY THE EXTENSION SERVICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, IS APPLICABLE TO ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 
NESSEE, NORTH MISSISSIPPI, NORTH ALABAMA, NORTH GEORGIA, WESTERN SOUTH CAROLINA, AND NORTH CAROLIN. 


Grass and Clover 


Planting Program 


aneee TEXAS, TEN- 





































































































Fe , ‘i ax e : oa Rate of Relative Feeding Value Uv. 8. 
nnual, ennia ype of So’ . - T e Mar- x 
Name or Perennial Demanded How to Seed a te Time of Seeding | For What Adapted No. of Cuttings a png ph gt Inoculation | punetin 
\ aoe othy Hay at $16 per Ton No. 
Maa Clevr.........-..- Biennial Well Drained, Rich} pri or Broadcast 12 lbs, | February or March Meadow and 9 5 
‘ in Lime September Pasture baad ons.06 ™ aad 
Well Drained, Rich) Drill or Broadcast 20 Ib March to May 15 
Sweet Clover__.-..-..--- Biennial réiecrined 2 S. ek Bavicciar Hay and Pasture One to Two $30.38 Yes 485 
oS Perennial Wet, Sour Drill or Broadcast | 10 tbs. | February to March Meadow and Two $28.13 No 509 
September Pasture 
Drill or Broadcast in x Pasture 550 
Crimson Clover----.----- Winter Annual Well Drained Cotton or Corn or 15 Ibs. August 15 Hay One $31.01 Yes 646 
After Other Crops to September 30 Cover Crop 579 
Drill or Broadcast in 3 Bushel Ausuet 15 Pasture 
YS Winter Annual Well Drained Cotton or Corn. . anes 20 Hay One $36.67 Yes 693 
On Bermuda Soa. in Burs to September 30 Cover Crop y 
3roadcast on Ber- —s 
White Clover__- eae Perennial an Clay Soil muda or Other 4 Ibs, |February and March Pasture $34.89 No 
Pasture September 
~ Well Drained, Rich} prin or Broadcast 20 Ibs March 15 to May 15) Meadow and a tes awa P = 3389 
RN atts << alee sean Perennial a ae dcas 2 . mink’ ssuentaaiber aahive Three to Five $33.09 Yes 495 
‘love Lespedeza. All Soils. Only Fer-] Broadcast on Wheat 9 bs. February 15 Meadow and ie y 
eeaen oe Sepenone i tile Produce Hay or Oats 7? to March 30 Pasture eae — ” - 
ion) Clover. ....--.-..---- Winter Annual Almost Any Soil | Broadcast on Ber- September Pasture 
muda Sod 
Well Drained , 
7 “Es Pic ee 7 Sand r Sa Sow in Wheat, 30 Ibs. August 15 Hay 515 
Hairy Vetch Winter Annual = , 2 —wadl Oats or Rye “ to September 30 Pasture One $36.92 Yes ma 
Orchard Grass----------- Perennial Clay Soil, Grows } print or Broadcast 14 Ibs, |February and March Pasture Two $20.45 
in Shade September 
, Bsn! Soe ay Loam, Moist | Drill or Broadcast 12 Ibs, |February and March Meadow 
Pimothy- -- Perennial Clay ©) AC Saitemtier sept Two $16.00 
eee Perennial Wet, Sour Drill or Broadcast 10 Ibs, | February and March Meadow One / $20.99 
September Pasture 
Almost All Soils in] Broadcast Seed, April 15 to June 1 
eae —....-- a cansd Perennial Pastern Part Plant Sod in 3-Foot} 5 Ibs. Any Time in Meadow Two to Three $25.26 
State Rows Spring or Summer Pasture é 
Kentucky Blue Grass.... Perennial Limestone Drill or Broadcast 20 Ibs. ogienage Phe arty Pasture $19.26 
English Blue Grass or Perennial Clay, Moist to Wet] Drill or Broadcast 15 Ibs. | February and March Pasture One to Two $19.13 361 
Meadow Fescue--_------ September Meadow 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917] 


Quantity of Seed to Plant Per Acre 
for Various Crops 





Jerusalem Artichokes ........0-.50006 6 Bu. 
EE SOOM” 6-6:6.6-5 e906 ROS RSTS 1to 1% Bu. 
el Pe ee er ee ee ee ee er % Bu. 
cg ae ee eee ee eee ee oe 8 lbs. 
Mangel and Sugar Beets ...... 10 to 12 Ibs. 
COTTOW 6.0.96. 6.6000 6.68 es ea 86s wee eevee 3 lbs. 
Sweet and Roasting Ear Corn......... 6 qts. 
CRCEIRDEE 2 sce tis casi vedecc eset eveeeee 2 Ibs. 
WER1S GE BGTCOOlS vivien neste sie es ce ees 3 lbs. 
ta lee Re ee een eee ee 
COMVEIGUREE oi. cs. 2 to 3 Ibs. 
WERORIOIORE 6 Casto 0 sete eee we SS 1% to 4 lbs 
hg: SE ree etre err ora. ae ea 2 lbs. 
ao VE ee ee ee eee 8 to 10 Ibs. 
iy: aie. eee ee es a ee a lbs, 
OTIS ii 560.00 6206 68. Sena ds 4 to 5 Ibs. 
ORIGR. BOB os wieieesssceces 8 to 10 Bu. 
GarGén or Bnglish Peas. ..... ce svves Bu. 
POCOLOSES. voce sics sew veers tc cades 8 to 10 Bu 
ATS 8666.66 REN  S- Wb SE lbs. 
i ) a ea ee Re ee 10 to 12 lbs. 
Summer or Bush Squash......... 2 to 3 Ibs. 
Kaffir Corn or Sorghum (drill) 12 to 15 Ibs. 
Kaffir Corn or Sorghum (brdcst) 40 to 50 Ibs. 
By RP en eae ae ae ee ae we eee 2 to 3 lbs. 
Po A ee ear ere ee 8 to 10 lbs 
Peari or Cat-tail Millet.......... 8 to 10 lbs. 
PERRUCD CIE -BMOH) «occ ee cates 2 to 2% Bu 
Pe I A ere errr ere ee a 4 to 5 Qts 
ee ee ce eee 2 to 3 lbs 
GEFHIEE: PEUINIGC. 25.506 5 els vee evn es 25 Ibs 
SU Fa ee See te ear eee 6 to 8 lbs. 
i eT Pee ee Ree a ee ee ee eee ee i Sua. 
Pa | re eae er ee toa % Bu. 
ouch) RE et ee a eee eee ee 1 to 1% Bu 
Soy” Beene. CHIMES) 6 ioc we wee ees Bu 
COWDCGR: sib Sister ..1 to 1% Bu 
VGIWGE EIGAHO 6c csc iw ews ..1 to 1% Pks 
ATOR ieee 0 eeiaes cece see tO Se. toe 
Japan Clover or Lespedcza .......... 20 lbs 
Bermuda Grass Seed ....:........§ 5 to 6 Ibs. 
Vetch, Winter or Hairy........ 40 to 50 ibs. 
Hairy Vetch, with oats, rye or 





wheat 
Oats ..cccoee 
RYO ccccccccccvccsccccesscssses & 
Barley 
Wheat .. F 
Bur CievVer LOR) so. kn ce ees 10 to 12 lbs. 
Bur Clover (in bur)... 056 -.. 50 to 60 Ibs. 
GrimMmGGN OCIOVOP os eke i we ee eee lbs. 
FROG CIGVGP! 6:56:05 ose cose eek 12 to 15 Ibs 
FOR SOWING IN BEDS TO BE TRANS- 

PLANTED 

CONMINGD 8 6 ise 5 oe hae eo wien See ese Dee 6 oz. 
CRIES 0:05 0.6. 86 6564S wees 64.6 EN 6 to 8 oz. 
Pt eee ee ae ae ee er re ee ee, ee oe 3 lbs. 
CORIGED  osas-s 04-06 tC Oo wwled.c0e FCS SS 4 to 6 oz 
TUBRPIONE 6c ic oo 0 00 e608 86084 60 0 850 0 5008 6 Oz. 
iso) MERE EEE eee CT Ee ey Le 4 to 6 Oz. 
TOMASO osc cesvvccveccseccesreesssses 4 0Z 
WORRCCO 6.660.006 010 6 6 cere waa ee ¥ 06 5:4 6.08 2 to 3 oz. 





A Soil-building Rotation 


N THE well-known three-year rotation for 

small grains, cotton amd corn there is 
a good opportunity for illustration of the 
proper use of winter cover crops. For 
instance, the fields are all covered with 
some crop during the winter as follows: 





ist Year. 2d Year. 3d Year. 





FIELD No. 1|FIELD No. 1|FIELD No. 1. 


Oats Cotton Corn 

PAS * fesesssceccinu; Peas 
witédbinneniinal Crimson Se cs casa eh ab dx nt tap ane 

Rye Clover Oats 





FIELD No. 2}FIELD No. 2|FIELD No. 2 





Cotton 


Corn Oats 
isis he i al eimai ad Peas Peas 
Cremngon: = Bekse ede ct euaceneeeceen ce 
Clover Oats Rye 





FIELD No. 3|FIELD No. 3 


FIELD No. 3 











Corn @ats Cotton 

Peas Peas - Viccunencessoos 
eS ena Somer pre See Crimson 

Oats Rye Clover 








A crop rotation that gives a summer sale 
crop, a legume crop, and a winter cover 
crop for all the land each year. 





Estimating Corn in a Crib 


O find the number of bushels of un- 

shucked corn in a crib, multiply the 
length of the crib by the width and then 
by the height, and divide the product by 
5,000. The quotient will represent the 
bushels of unshucked corn. (LxWxH _ of 
crib divided by 5,000 is bushels unshucked 
corn.) 

To find the number of bushels when 
the corn is shucked but not shelled, mul- 
tiply the length of the crib by the width 
and by the height, and divide the product 
by 4,300. (LxWxH of crib divided by 
4,300 is bushels shycked corn.) 

find the number of bushels when 
corn is shelled, multiply the length 
of the crib by the width and by the 
height, and divide the product by 2,150. 
(LxWxH of crib divided by 2,150 is bush- 
els shelled corn.) 

In each rule the dimensions of the crib 
for height, width and length must be in 
inches and not in feet or feet and inches. 





An All-the-Year Grazing Program | 


Y THESE crops pasturage can be provided | 


throughout the year in the following 
order: 

May 15 to July 15, Bermuda grass and 
rape, 

July 15 to October 25, cowpeas, soy beans, 


Bermuda, peanuts and rape. 


October 25 to May 15, rye, oats, rape, win- 
ter legumes, and some Bermuda. 

Alfalfa grows from 

, and it may be 
tions are suitable. 


March 
grazed 


26 to October 
whenever condi- 


—A. G. SMITH. 


Bermuda Grass: How to Kill It 


rE a field infested with Bermuda grass 

is planted in the fall with a heavy seed- 
ing of oats, and after the oats are cut in 
the’ spring the land is prepared and sowed 
in cowpeas, broadcasted quite heavily, 








. . . e J e e 
Approxizaate Capacity of Silos in Various Sizes, in Tons 
Height 1 Welnne (nside Diameter of Silo «» Feet Space 4t 
of Silo, Per Cu Top Not 
Feet Fe | 10 | 12 | tg lite | se | wo | | iw | w | 2 Filled 
20 30 Ibs. 54 * = ‘Ws 
21 30.5 Ibs Ee DRE REE REE RE. 3 
22 31 Ibs. 62 ct hatie ~ 7 
23 31.5 Ibs. 66 aan 2 
24 82 Ibs 71 80 2: 1G 
25 32.5 Ibs. v a5) 84 = . tt 
26 33 Ibs. 78 88 21 ft. 
27 33.5 lbs. 82 93 2% ft. 
28 34 Ibs. 87 98 214 ft. 
29 34.5 Ibs 92 103 2% ft. 
30 135. Ibs 96 | 108 151 214 ft. 
31 35.5 lbs. 100 | 113 156 3 & 
32 36 tbs. 105 118 164 Ss tt 
33 06.5 lbs. 110 124 172 S&S t. 
34 37. Ibs. 115 | 130 180 S) ake 
35 | 37.5 lbs. 120 | 136 188 3. ft. 
36 38 Ibs. 124 | [41 194 34% ft. 
37 38.5 Ibs. 129 | 146 202 3% ft. 
38 39 tbs 135 | 152 211 31% ft. 
39 39.5 tbs 14] 159 220 31% ft 
40 49 Ibs 147 166 229 3% ft 































































































izes stated than tHe estimates generally given. 


at 


the weight per cubic- foot. 
mm depth of silo. 


eep silos also settie more than those of less depth. and we have excluded the top 2 to 334 feet 


The above estimates are not as large as those generally given by something like one-fifth, or 20 
per cent, but we believe they much move nearly represent the amounts of silage usually put in silos of the 

Since we have learned that well matured corn makes 
the best silage. it is not so heavy with moisture and weighs less per cubic foot than generally estimated, 


and, moreover, in the estimates usually given no ailowance is made for the two to four feet left empty 





the top. after settling takes place, unless the silo is repeatedly filled. 


As is well known the deeper the silo the greater the weight and the tighter it packs, and the greater 
We have allowed an arbitrary increase of one-half pound per foot increase 


from our calculations in estimating the capacity of silos. 


' The yield of silage produced per acre is also usually much over-estimated. r t 
is near the average in the South, but, of course. LO. 12 or 15 tons per acre is a practical attainment when 


the land is made rich enough. 


diameter should not be 36 to 40 feet high. 
each day. 


The silo should be twice as many feet high as it is feet in diameter; in other words, a silo 10 feet 
in diameter should be at least 20 feet high and one 16 feet tn diameter ought to be at least 32 feet high. 
In fact, considerably higher than this is preferable. and there is no good reason why a silo 16 feet in 
From 1% to 2 inches should be fed off the top surface evenly 


In warm weather it is necessary to feed as much as 2 


will reauire 40 cows fed the same amount for a silo 20 feet in diameter. 


From six to eight tons 


2 inches to prevent the,silage spoiling. 
f 10 cows will éonsume the silage fast enough to prevent spoiling from a silo 10 feet in diameter it 





and then 
cally 
stroyed by the next spring. 


in fall again sow oats, 


practi- 
all the Bermuda 


grass will be de- 


Bermuda grass 


eeenaenal 


is to plow the 
bring the 
Another 


way to kill 


a spring-tooth harrow. 
thawing of the winter will generally kill 


field late in the fall 
roots to the surface by using 
The freezing and 


and 
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most or all of the exposed roots. Should 
all the roots not be killed by spring, the 
field should be sowed in spring oats for 
hay, and follow with cowpeas sowed 
broadcast. Japan clover thickly seeded 
may be used instead of oats and cow- 
peas, with very good results in many 
ais ig Carolina Experiment Sta- . 
tion. 





Grass Mixtures for Pastures 


For temporary pastures the 

plants are so numerous that it is largely 
a matter of selection. If the temporary pas- 
ture is for one or two years in a rotation, 
the following plants and combinations of 
Plants may be used: 


For Damp Land— 


number of 






ay Po, MOREE Tee 8 pounds 
Meadow fescue ......c.ce0e 10 pounds 
AISI: GIOVEE | i534 s.66s 6k cwaed 5 pounds 
W Mate QIOVOr i civetancoseiy 3 pounds 
For Uplands— 
cee Oh, SO ee eer 8 pounds 
Orchard grass - 14 pounds 
White clover 3 pounds 
DAMPOCGES 6652 55cec0dtcawd 25 pounds 





Rotation Rules 
HAVE at 
* tation. 


2. Have one cultivated crop at least, 
more if the land is weedy. 

3. Rotate shallow rooting crops with 
deep rooting crops. 

4. Here where our soils are subject to 
leaching, plan to have a crop on the 
lands all the time. 


5. Avoid bare summer fallowing. 


least one iegume in the ro- 


6. Do not follow small cereals with 
other small cereals. 
7. Plan the rotation, so as to have 


about the same amount of forage each 
year. : 

8. Fence and cross fence the farm, so 
that it can be utilized for pasturge.—Dem- 
onstration Service. 


























“I have marched with the 
true spirit of a soldier to 
Serve my country at any 
and every point where 
service can be rendered.” 


—-ANDREW JACKSON 
“Op Hickory” 


“Oup Hickory.” 


A Mainstay With the Army 


When the Mexican difficulty be- 
came so acute that it became 
necessary to send our troops 
across the border, the Govern- 
ment called upon us to furnish 
supply wagons, It was an easy matter 
for us to meet Government specifica- 
tions. We are more than doing that 
every day in “Otp Hickory” Wagons; conse- 
quently it was “OLtp Hickory” built wagons 
which carried the supplies for Gen. Pershing’s 
troops. : 








Write to us for the best wagon book you ever 
read, ‘Autobiography of a Famous Wagon.” 


Free. 
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For Half a Cana “OLD HICKORY” 
Wagons Have Served Their Country 


Whether as Indian Fighter or President, Service was ever the guiding motive with 


For more than half a century, Service has been the purpose behind 
the manufacture of ““O_p Hickory’ wagons. How to make them better, how to make 
them give longer service—these points have ever been kept in mind. 


A Mainstay On the Farm 
On thousands of farms 
Hickory” wagons are giving day 
in and day out, year in and year 
out service. 
that they are getting more dollar 
for dollar value. 
their “O_p Hickory” any more than 
they would have thought of doubting 
the dependable old fighter himself. «. Look where 
you will at an “Ox_p Hickory” and you see a 
wagon that outlives the man. Axles of the finest 
butt ends of choicest, close-grained mountain- 
grown hickory—wide bell thimble skeins—wheels 
of scientifically correct pitch—all these mean 
that “Oxp Hickory” will serve you at “every 
point where service can be rendered.” 


Go to the ““OLD HICKORY” Dealer in your 
neighborhood 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 


‘LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Makers of “OLD HICKORY” and ‘**TENNESSEE” 
Wagons, Log Wagons, Teaming Gears, Farm 
Carts, Farm Trucks, Manure Spreaders, Lime 
and Fertilizer Sowers. 
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“OLD 


Their owners realize 


They never doubt 


INCORPORATED 





Motor Trucks, etc. 
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FERTILIZER FACTS AND FIGURES 








Effects of Lime on Different Crops 


N THE following table plants are placed 
in six classes according as they are af- 
fected by liming and by acid soils: 


Class 1 contains those crops most 
by liming the soil; 
contains those crops benefited less by 
liming than those in Class 1, but 
more than those in class 3: 

contains crops benefited less by lime- 
ing than those in Class 2; 

contains crops that may do well 
even though the soil be moderately 
sour, although do well on limed soil, 
indifferent to small degree of acidity 
or liming; 

contains crops that thrive 
without the addition of 
contains crops that 
still more acid soil 
Class 5, 

Alfalfa, asparagus, barley, beets, 
celery, red clover, melilotus, let- 
tuce, onion, parsnip, pepper, salsify, 
spinach tobacco, Kentucky  blue- 
grass, timothy, black medic, cur- 
rants, 

Cabbage, cauliflower, eggplant, em- 
mer, speltz, hémp, horse radish, 
muskmelon, mustard, rape, sor- 
ghum, crimson clover, orchard 
grass, tall fescue. 
Brussels sprouts, 
rots, collards, cucumbers, endive, 
kale, lentils, oats, peas, pumpkins, 
rhubarb, sainfoin, spurry, squash, 
sunflower, wheat, alsike clover, 
white clover, hop clover, meadow 
oats grass, grape, strawberry, plum, 
peanut, 

Castor beans, common White beans, 
Golden Wax beans, lima beans, 
bush beans, pole beans, marrowfat 
beans, Red Valentine beans, Scar- 
let Runner beans, soy beans, velvet 
beans, chicory, Dent corn, sweet 
corn, popcorn, cotton, cowpea, cress, 
flax, lupines, millet, parsley, rad- 
ish, rye, tomato, turnip, vetch, les- 
pedeza, bur clover, blackberry, ap- 
ple, peach, Irish potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, 
Serradella, sorrel, 
redtop, pear. 


Class 6: Watermelon, 


benefited 


Class 2 


Class 3 


Class 4 


Class 5 better 
lime; 
do better 

than 


Class 6 on a 


those in 


Class 1: 


Class 2: 


Class 3: buckwheat, car- 


Class 4: 


Class 5: Scotch broom, 


cranberry. 





Lime Compounds: Comparative 
alues 


TABLE showing amounts of the calcium 
compounds (lime) containing equal 
amounts of calcium, which is the basis upon 
which they should be bought and applied to 











the soil: 
Calctum Oxide Calcium Hy- Calcium Car- 
t te. Air- 
Quick Lime ———— Slaked| Time. 
Water-slaked Ground Lime- 
Burned Lime Lime stone 
Ibs. | Ibs. ibs. 
1.0 1.3 1.8 
100.0 130.0 180.0 
500.0 650.0 900.0 
1000.0 1300.0 1800.0 
1500.0 1950.0 2700.0 
2000.0 2600.0 3600.0 
2500.0 3250.0 4500.0 
3000.0 3900.0 5400.0 
3500.0 4550.0 6300.0 
4000.0 5200.0 7200.0 











Table showing relative values per ton 
of the calcium compounds (lime), based 
on the calcium which they contain, when 




















~pure: 
‘ S Cc m= 
Calcium Oxide } Calcium Hy- | [UHM oor 
Quick Lime droxide—Water- Slaked Lime. 
Burned Lime Slaked Lime Ground Lime- 
stone 
$2.50 $1.90 $1.40 
3.00 2.30 1.70 
3.50 2.65 2.00 
4.00 3.05 2.25 
4.50 3.40 2.55 
5.00 3.80 2.80 
5.50 4.20 3.10 
6.00 4.55 3.40 
In view of these facts, it is highly im- 
portant that calcium compounds’ be 


bought according to the calcium they con- 
tain and therefore it is important to re- 
member that it takes approximately 1.8 
pounds of calcium carbonate, ground 
limestone, and 1.3 pounds of water-slaked 
lime to contain as much calcium as one 
pound of burned lime, when all are pure. 
If, however, the burned lime is: 98 per 
cent pure, calcium oxide and the ground 
limestone only 87 per cent pure calcium 
carbonate, then it will require two 
pounds of the greund limestone to equal 
one pound of the burned lime. 


Fertility Lost by Burning Cotton 
Stalks 


R. B.. W. KILGORE, State Chemist of 

North Carolina, states that: “The 
roots, stems, bolls and leaves correspond- 
ing to (or which produce) 500 pounds of 
lint cotton, are around 3,145 pounds, or 
more than one and one-half tons, contain- 
ing 67.7 pounds nitrogen, 26.5 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, 50.3 pounds of potash, 
and 59.3 pounds of lime; or the equiva- 
lent of five tons of good manure. Of 
this, the nitrogen is a total loss when 
the entire plants are burned. 








Save this issue for future reference. 








Composition of Fertilizer Materials 





MATERIALS 


Per Cent or Pounds in 100 





Nitrogen 


Phosphoric Acid 


Potash 





BOT ERD ao ceewk doce cutnedsanss sumenceses 
ibn ike aera ncedensn< sapwns sucensscaune 
Ground Fucsoiate Rock. . oc... <2... <ccccenc ese 
Steamed Bone 

Raw Bone Meal 
Dried Blood (high grade) 
Tankage (concentrated) 
IEDR catieniscsistecics antics cccaccecnies 
Cotton Seed 
RN EE iter cccnet sicnbeqevesceenssbacancaweees 
Oe ee er ee 


Potassium Sulphate--........--.-.. 
PENG orb oe a58- db nise cs ueneuccemincawss cqnuse 














13 to 16 
16 to 20 
26 to 32 
20 to 25 
21 to 25 




















Plant Foods or Fertilizer Elements Contained in the Amount and Kind 
of Crops Specified 


























| Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Crops Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 

Corn: — WU 10GS ADS. BLAM ook. s esse cece ce assesses 27.7 10.90 6.7 
Ee CELL Sinisseh 5:6 esc sdeevecenrens 9 -36 2 

SORE EOE, WUC ae nike t0dccaswcuevisns sas 30.0 7.50 35.0 
RES Be, FB ERIN, isis os civic sa vccvcccdecsee 25.6 10.20 7a 
: oe Se ee 6 «25 2 
BS Se ee ere 12.0 4.00 25.0 

Wheat 20 Die TA 155. BTAIN 2 ooo sinsceeeesees senses 24.0 10.2 6.0 
Pe MR TON ea cise bind iwSs eee cbdadneeee 12 &S 3 
pe ARO eee eer: 10.0 3.0 12.0 

Cotton:—750 Ibs. Seed Cotton 

AD MME RR ANG sine 91 04h 1s Srireeslaro 8.04 bo ROO IOS a 3 1.6 

DU es, COCLONSEEE, sSeaisie sb cccdcsvesectsouwe 16.0 6.5 6.0 

Ur COME 5.056 6isiG vie sce cue 5.56 50.8 sc0s 25.0 11.0 20.0 
Lespedeza hay—1 ton 44.0 12.0 26.0 
ee ee ore eee rere 45.4 11.0 35.0 
Mg at gi A re eee 47.4 14.0 22.0 
Crimson clover hay—1- DR Pea ee ca Was cassncmen cate 44.8 9.0 30.0 
Se Ns Cg a ES S66 564s O58e 5620s cob eedseseseses 40.0 15.0 54.0 
Ae NNN 057 POM 56 5 056i sinic asec esescesesvasien eee 33.0 11.0 54.0 
DO RE, BRAG. 6 a 5.6.0 5i¥ 5:65 06060000 c0taeeseae ees 40.0 7.6 6.3 
MN PRINS Se So5s dieu saurskese scene tense 34.0 6.0 23.0 

Re ENN ely sees sacs i000 0s U6 osssiscnc0ecawesiees 30.0 13.0 44.0 
ee eee ee 34.0 cove eee 
oa 0 ee ee Se ee eee ey te re 23.0 ee iene 
ee ee re reer oe 25.0 9.0 30.0 
Irish potatoes—75 bu.—4500 Ibs. ........ see ee eee eeeeeee 15.7 6.7 22.5 
Sweet potatoes—100 bu.—5600 Ibs. ............eeeee eens 14.0 5.6 28.0 
Cowpeas—500 Ibs. grain ...... 15.5 5.0 6.0 
Ibs. Vimes, CC. ......cccescceseccecesccnees 59.5 11.5 46.5 

Sor CR te BOG. BORER. os. cove scnces censc scenes 63.6 21.6 24.0 
eee ere er ere 20.7 6.9 17.2 
COOMBE TEER GONE ois s sive eseneed sisecseresecaes 132.0 56.0 36.0 
SR IEE CONE 5.6055 cae scb cutee cccscceseesses 13.0 4.0 22.0 
Ce ES err tS: cerca eer er ee 1.5 0.5 0.3 
Milk—20,000 Ibs.—23S gallons ...........cccccccccscccees 100.0 60.0 36.0 
Skim milk—16,000 Cad hanes RwACEN SG Kaine 9 6ES 40s dahos 80.0 54.5 31.0 
EE NS Saw eet ksiewirss senesced vcsvcnsilesees 20.0 5.5 5.0 
Tobacco:—Leaves, MINERS is cide tdipiind ac eessaceconves:s 26.4 3.0 34.5 
RE RE ee eet eT RETR LE 9.0 1.6 12.3 

Sugar cane:—Stalks, stripped, 20,000 Ibs.............. 10.8 10.4 12:3 
Leaves and tops, 14,000 Ibs. ......ceeeeeeeeeee 16.8 4.6 12.0 

Live hogs—1,000 Ibs. vats 20. 9.2 1.2 
Live cattle—1,000 Ibs. al 24. 17.2 1.9 





Plant Food Removed From the Soil by Staple Crops on Rich Land 
—Pounds Per Acre 







































































| Phosphoric 
Crops Gtoss Weight Nitrogen ors Potash 
Cotton, 1 bale— 
MG) oo uae nanweaaeu 500 1.50 -65 2.12 
RIES saeco aca unin ctmenchanel 1000 31.50 12.17 11.62 
Corn, 50 bushels— 
Grain, cob and shuck_ 3650 54.60 21.00 12.00 
SOOT «ceed: ctamensnos 4000 41.60 11.60 56.00 
Oats, 50 bushels— 
i 1600 35.00 12.00 10.00 
3000 15.00 6.00 35.00 
Coweck HGy 2c. ddawwcu 4000 22.00 70.00 
SROUON « iii aeeee oneness 179.20 85.42 196.74 
Composition of Dried or Water-free Excrements 
Portion Phosphoric 
Kind of Animal of Excrement Nitrogen Acid Potash 
Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Tome. ws 6 we 6 2.20 1.20 1.60 
ee" ee 13.50 sian 12.50 
COG 6 «+ « e « 6 Be 2.65 1.35 0.65 
MUN cbs cccocushaacenicare :: i i, | re 17.00 
Ts a Se ee 2s ee 2.75 2.50 2.00 
S| esas 13.00 4.00 15.00 
Gheep' . « « « « «.|Solid 1.90 1.25 1.15 
SS PE 9.00 0.35 14.00 

















Plant Food Constituents Produced Annually in Excrements by Farm 
Animals Per 1,000 Pounds of Live Weight 














Nitrogen Phosphoric Acid Potash a Value of 
Plant-Food 
Kind of Animal Solid Liquid Solid Liquid Solid Liquid {Constituents 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. oe. Lbs. Lbs. 
See ee 79 49 43 ea 58 45 23.60 
Cow >. = erre 76 80 33 19 108 29.60 
Pig . om 101 49 92 73 55 30,60 
Dg ~«2%—4 4 62 57 42 33 88 24.25 
Hen — 85 pee feet | ee oe 18.70 


























When to Exchange Cotton Seed 
For Meal 


T TAKES 1,000 pounds of cottonseed 
meal to be equal in fertilizer value, and 
1,350 pounds to be equal in feeding value, 
to one ton of cotton seed. The cost of 
hauling the seed to market and hauling 
the meal back to the farm is an item of 
varying, but frequently of considerable 
importance. For these reasons, from 1,- 
500 to 1,800 pounds of meal ought to be 
and can usually be obtained for a ton of 
seed, and in some sections a pound fo: 
pound, or ton for ton exchange has been 
made. Last fall, in fact some mills gave 
2,300 pounds of meal for a ton of seed, 
owing to the abnormally high price of oil. 
When as much as 1,600 pounds of meal 
can be obtained for one ton of seed, the 
exchange should usually be made if the 
meal can be used either as a feed or is 
needed as a fertilizer. 
7ith corn at 60 cents a bushel, 1,600 
pounds of cottonseed meal is worth $25 
or more for feeding, and if half the ma- 
nure is saved, the feeding and manurial 
value of 1,600 pounds of cottonseed meal 
is easily worth $35, and it is, therefore, 
apparent that if a ton of cotton seed can 
be exchanged for 1,600 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal of good grade or quality and 
there are animals to feed on the farm 
it is simply suicidal for any man to sell 
seed at the usual prices and buy or use 
other feeds. 

The following is perhaps as near as 
anyone can state the products from a ton 
of seed, under average conditions. 

From one ton of seed are obtained: 

800 to 850 pounds of meal, 
625 to 675 pounds of hulls, 
200 to 325 pounds of oil, 

75 to 125 pounds of linters. 

The legitimate cost of milling a ton of 
seed will vary from $5 to $8, according to 
size of mill and efficiency of operation. 


Crop Rotation: Effect on Fertility 


OME remarkable figures showing the im- 
portance of rotation are given by 
Prof. C. A. Gearhart, of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. In a twenty-year test with 
corn the following results were obtained, 
average yields per acre during the first 
years being compared with average yields 
during the fourth five-year period, and 
pool the average for twenty years being 

given 
Average corn ee per acre in bushels: 
rst Fourth Av. for 





5 ves. S$ Yre. 20 Yrs. 

Continuous—no 

manure --- -. 26.26 8.44 15.47 
Rotation—no 

manure ..... 31.89 20.31 28.95 
Continuous—with 

mGnure —....== 43.13 30.22 37.02 
Rotation—with 

RIGRUTO ok ae 40.73 55.83 51.81 


Even with manure it will be seen the 
yields in fields continuously cultivated in 
corn decreased 13 bushels per acre (com- 
paring the fourth five-year period with 
the first five-year period), while rotation 
with the manured fiields increased the 
yields more than fifteen bushels per acre. 


Nitrate of Soda: Rules for 
Applying 


T HERE is a precaution that should be 
observed in the use of nitrate of soda, 
and that is to make applications at the 
proper time; otherwise, serious losses 
from leaching may occur. A good rule 
to remember is that nitrate of soda on an 
average will remain in the soil and ai 
the disposal of the crop for about eight 
weeks. Consequently, on oats maturing 
the latter part of May, nitrate of soda is 
best applied the latter half of March: 
around corn, it is best used when the 
plants are from two and one-half to four 
feet high; and around cotton, generall) 
about the time the earliest blooms are 
beginning to appear. 


Do Not Mix Lime With Other 
Fertilizer Materials 


HERE are materials with which slaked 

lime and particularly ground lin 
stone could be mixed without great k 
or harm, but as a safe, simple rule, ca 
to remember and generally best, let it 
understood that neither lime nor grou: 
limestone should be mixed with any oth 
materials. These lime materials she 
be applied to the soil alone and work 
into the top three or four inches. Wi« 
it is not practicable to mix them wi: 
the soil they may be applied to the s1, 
face, but the rule that they should 
be mixed with other materials before } 
ing applied is the only safe one for ti: 
average man to follow. 


To Determine Whether a Soil Is 
Acid 


UY some litmus paper (to be secured 

drug steres). To a half-cup of soil a: 
water until it is like perridge, and then i 
sert blue litmus paper without handling th» 
end introduced into the soil. After an hoi 
or two, remove and rinse only the lower enc 
If this end is intensely reddened, liming i 
probably desirable. The color is pinkish i 
much acid vegetable matter is present; but 
if it is not present, the color may be brick- 
red,—Wheeler. 














Save this issue of The Progressive Farmer, 
and when there is anything you wish to know 
about farming, livestock or horticulture, turn 
to the index on page 1, and you will probably 
find it listed. 














Saturday, February 17, 1917} 
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First aid to farm thrift 


Saves time and hard labor— 
dees its work quicker and 
better; most economical and 
efficient —-iasts longer. 


Cleanses,polishesand 
preserves metal sur- 
faces, paint, oilcloth, 
linoleum, marble, tile, 
wood, etc. Takes off 
rust; fine for alumi- 
num; does not injure 
lustrous surfaces — 
the most useful and 
sanitary cleansing 
agent. 


Old Dutch is mechanical in its action 
—-not chemical—and does not injure 
or even redden the skin, as it con- 
tains no harmful substances such as 
alkali, acids, ammonia or caustics. 


Keep a can in the house— in 
the dairy -—-in the barn — it 
will serve you often and well. 


—for clean- 












































ing paint 
or wood 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN INFORMATION 





Fruits, Grapes and Berries: Plant- 
ing Table for Southern States 


By Prof. W. N. Hutt, Horticulturist 


TIME OF PLANTING 

REES should be planted in dormant sea- 

son from shedding of leaves in autumn un- 
til budding out time in spring. Fall plant- 
ing, in the South, gives better callousing of 
roots and thus an early start and conse- 
quently higher life of trees, Trees and plants 
should be set in good soil not over an inch 
deeper than they grew in the nursery. The 
ground line can be easily seen on the collars 
of the little trees. 


Varieties of Fruit in Order of Ripen- 
ing Recommended for Planting in 
Coastal Plain Section of the South 


APPLES PEACHES 
Summer varieties— Early varieties— 
Yellow Transpar- *Mayfiower, 
ent, Alexander, 
Early Harvest, *Greensboro, 
Red June, Arp. 
Williams, Midseason 
Autumn varieties— aaa 
Magnum Bonum, Mami Ross 
Delicious, C vs P 
Stayman onnett, 
ae Z *Carman, 
Winter varieties— *Hiley, 
Shockley, *Georgia Belle, 
Winesap. Late varieties— 
S Chinese Cling, 
PERSIMMONS *Elberta. 
Tan ° -Nash i, PLUMS 
<< *Red June, 
Zengt, *Abundance, 
CHERRIES Tey 
eters 4a Munson, 
Early Richmond, Damson. 
Montmorency, GRAPES 
Morello, P (Muscadine) 
aS : homag 
GRAPES Coenen) opperone 
* emory, 
Winchell, Male vines, 
Lutie, *Sames, 
eek Flowers. 
Fei ' FIGS 
Concord. Celestial, 
PEARS Brown Turkey. 
Seckel, PECANS 
LeConte, *Stuart, 
*Kelifter. *Schley. 


* Varieties recommended for commercial 
planting. 


Varieties of Fruit in Order of Ripen- 
ing Recommended for Planting in 
the Piedmont Section of the South 

APPLES PEACHES 

Summer varieties— Early varieties— 


Yellow Transpar- *Mayflower, 
ent, Alexander, 


Early Harvest, *Greensboro, 
Red Astrachan, *Arp, 

Red June, Triumph, 
Williams. Mamie Ross. 
Autumn varieties— Midseason’ varie- 

*Buckingham, ties— 
*Bonum, *Carman, 
Grimes, St. John, 
*Delicious. *Hiley, 
Winter varieties— Slappy, 


*Stayman, *Georgia Belle, 


*Paragon, Late varieties— 
York Imperial, Chinese Cling, 
*Winesap. *Elberta, 
PLUMS Eaton, 
*Red June Balway. 
*Abundance, CHERRIES 
*Climax, May Duke, 
Wild Goose, Early Richmond, 
Damson. Montmorency, 
PEARS Napoleon, 
Seckel, Black Tartarian. 
*Keiffer. GRAPES (bunch) 
CURRANTS *Delaware, 
Cherry, Winchell, 
Fay, < *Lutie, 
White Grape, Brighton, 
Pomona. omen: 
BLACKBERRIES eGemeena 
Early Harvest, *Catawba., 
mayeer. GOOSEBERRIES 
DEWBERRIES Houghton, 
Lucretia, Downing. 
RASPBERRIES STRAWBERRIES 
*St. Regis, Excelsior, 
*Cuthbert, Missionary, 


Golden Queen, 


Klondyke, 
Columbian, 


Lady Thompson. 

* Varieties recommended for commercial 
purposes, 

Varieties of Fruit in Order of Ripen- 
ing Recommended for Planting in 
the Mountain Section of the South 

APPLES PEACHES 

Summer varieties— Early varieties— 
Yellow Transpar *Mayflower, 

ent, *Greensboro, 


Early Uarvest, Triumph. 
Red Astrachan, Midseason 
Red June. varieties— 


Autumn varieties— 
Weakthy, 
*Bonum, 
*Buckingham, 
*Delicious, 
Grimes, 

*Mother, 

*Virginia Beauty 

Winter varieties— 
*Mammoth Black 


*Carman, 

St John, 
*Hiley, 
*Georgia Belle. 

Late varieties— 

Chinese Cling, 
*Elberta, 

Eaton, 

Salway, 

Stinson. 


Twig, = 
*Rome Beauty, PEARS 
*Stayman, Seckel, 
*York Imperial, LeConte, 

Winesap, *Keiffer. 





1 DON'T use 


9 
a 


4. Don’t spra 
ca refully. 


lifetime.—Prof. R. 





* twice as much lime is even better. 
Don’t spray carelessly; every part of 
the spraying fluid. 
3. Don’t waste 
nozzle in a stream. 


Spraying Don’ts 





Paris green without adding at least an equa 


the spraying mixture by allowing it to 
A fine mist is much better. : 
y until you know just what you are doing. 


5. Don’t spray while it is raining or while it looks like rain. 
6. Don’t neglect to keep the spraying mixture well mixed all the time. 
7. Don’t forget to wash out all parts of the pump, hose and nozzle, when 
you are through spraying. 
8. Don’t leave the spray pump out of doors. 


W. Harned. 


every plant should be 


If taken care of it will last a 


1 amount of lime; 
covered by 
eome out of the 


Follow directions 





PLUMS 
*Red June, 
*Abundance, 
*Climax, 

Wild Goose, 
Damson, 
GRAPES (bunch) 
*Delaware, 
Winchell, 
*Luti¢, 
Brighton, 
Lindley, 
*Niagara, 
*Concord, 
*Catawba. 

CURRANTS 

Cherry, 

Fay, 

White Grape, 
Pomona. 
BLACKBERRIES 
Early Harvest, 
Snyder. 
DEWBERRIES 
Lucretia. 


* Varieties recommended for commercial 


purposes. 


CHERRIES (sour) 
Early Richmond, 





Packages for Truck Crops: Stand- 


Montmorency, i 
Morello, -” Sizes 
CHERRIES (sweet) OTATOES.—Ventilated barrels holding 2%4 
Wood, bushels. 
Black Tartarian Cabbage.—Crates or ventilated barrels 
Spanish, holding 2% bushels. 
Napoleon, Cauliflower.—Ventilated barrels holdin 
Windsor. 2% bushels. . 
——— Brussels Sprouts.—Crates holding 32 cups. 
St. Regis Tomatoes—Crates holding about i bushel, 
Cuthbert, about 12 inches x 12 inches x 22 inches, or 
Golden Queen. roon fo eae similar to thoss used for 
eaches, Texas - sk ° 
RASPBERRIES Se n Texas a flat four-basket car 
é (black) Onions.—Ventilated barrels or standard 
Yell sacks holding about 2% bushels. 
Celery.—Fiat crates usually 11 inches x 
GOOSEBERRIES 20 inches x 24 inches. 
Houghton, Muskmelons.—Veneer crate boxes appr 
i I 8. pprox- 
Downing. . imately 12 inches x 12 inches x 22 inches. 
STRAWBERRIES Eggplants.—Wrapped in paper; 60-quart 
Excelsior, berry crates. 
Missionary, P 5s 
Klondyke eas ’s standard Delaware baskets. 


Lady Thompson. bushels, 


Asparagus.—Carriers, 





Save this Reference Special, 


save you money. 


Delaware baskets. 
and it will 


Sweet-potatoes.— Ventilated barrels, 2% 
covered with burlap. 


String beans.—‘ -bushel 


Beets.—60-quart berry crates, 


“* 


8 to 12 bunches. 
or barrel-high 


ventilated 


barrels, or barrel-high Delaware baskets, 





DISTANCES APART FOR FRUIT TREES, TIME REQUIRED TO 


BEAR AND LONGEVITY 





CLASS OF FRUIT 


Distance of Setting |Time required to bear 


Average profitable 
longevity under 
high culture 





PIOARUS ool tes ecu 2 
PWACHDS: 2.46634 1 
PIU MBs fase se 1 
CHERRIDS... :..'-: 


PERSIMMONS......12 


GRAPES (bunch).../y 


GRAPES 
(Muscadine) 


Rows 10 feet apart. 


Rows 10 


5 to 40 feet each way. |5 years. Paying crops 


in about 10 years. 


0 to 30 feet each way.|4 or 5 years. Heavy 
‘ crops in 8 to 10 years 


6 to 20 feet each way.|2 years. 


Paying crops 
in 5 years, 


6 to 20 feet each way.|/3 years. Paying crops 
in 5 or 6 years, 


0 to 30 feet each way.|5 or 6 years. Paying 
crops in 8 to 10 years. 

0 to 25 feet each way.|2 to 3 years, If fertili- 
zed, heavy crops in 
5 years, 


vs , > al ~ 
ines 10 feet apart in|? ¥ ears. Paying crops 
rows. in 5 years. 


feet apart.}3 years. 
Vines 10 to 16 feet 
apart in rows. On ar- 
bors 20x20. 


Paying 


crops 
in 5 years. 











: ae a 2 to 3 years. Paying 

GRANGES 64565552 25 to 30 feet each way.}| crops in 5 or 6 years. 

| rrr arrest 15 to 20 feet each way./3 years. Heavy crops 
in 5 years, 

QUINCES . : 12 to 16 feet each way.]3 vears. 

MULBERRIES......|39 to 40 feet each way.|5 years. 

PECANS......sc000% 50 to 70 feet each way.|5 or 6 years. Paying 
crops at 10 to 12 years 

WALNUTS 18 to 25 feet each way.|5 years. 

(Japanese) 

WALNUTS 40 to 50 feet each way.|; years, 

(English) 
CHESTNUTS.......- 380 to 40 feet each way.|4 years. 
FILBERTS......-+-++ 8 to 10 feet each way.]; years, 

3 
Rows 5 to 6 feet apart.|Roar full crop the se- 
RASPBERRIES..... 3ushes 3 feet apart inj cond year after set- 
rows. | ting, * 
| 
114 to 6 feet apart each|Crop the second season 
DEWBERRIES..... way. 


BLACKBERRIES... 


6 


CURRANTS...-+e--- 


GOOSEBERRIES... |§ 


WINEBERRIES 6 
HIMALAYA 1 


BLACKBERRIES 


STRAWBERRIES. ..|I 








feet apart each way,/A 
or rows 6 feet and 
plants 3 feet apart in 
rows. 





crop the next 


year after setting. 


A little fruit the second 
season. Full crop the 
8rd year. 


feet each way. 


A little fruit the se- 
cond season, Full crop 
the Srd year, 


feet each way. 


feet each way. A little fruit the 

: second season. Full 
rop the 3rd year 
0 feet apart on fences 
or trellises. Fruit the 8rd season. 


tows 2% to 5 feet} 
apart. Plants 15 inches]* 


apart in rows. 


year. Heaviest 


crop 
second year. 








tr 
ot 


to 50 years, 


i *) 
on 


to 30 years or till 
killed by blight. 
8 to 12 years, May 

be renewed by de- 
horning. 


20 to 25 years, 


to 


9 to 30 years, 


no 
ut 


to 10 years, 


20 to 30 years, 


30 to 50 years, 


50 or more years, 


20 to 30 years, 


Good for 20 years if 
not killed by 
blight. ; 





30 to 50 years, 


Good for 50 years if 








not killed by 
blight 

20 years 
5 years 
5 years, 
5 years, 

20 years in moun- 
tain section. 

20 years in moun- 


tain section, 


5 years. 


10 years. 


3 years. 











Cucumbers.— Ventilated 


barrels, barrel- 
high, or %-bushel Delaware baskets. 
Lettuce,—142-bushel or barrel-high, Dela- 
ware baskets or ventilated barrels. 
Spinach,—Ventilated barrels. 
Radishes.—1-bushel or barrel-high Dela- 


ware baskets. 

Strawberries.—Quart cups, either in 60 
quart crates, from the Carolina and Nor- 
folk region, on in 24 or 32-quart crates from 
other regions, the 32-quart being more uni- 
versally used than any other. 

DIMENSIONS OF TRUCK PACKAGES 

The truck barrel is 28 inches 
has 16-inch heads. 


The eggplant and squash crate has a head 


high and 


11 inches x 14 inches and is 24 inches long. 
The half-barrel basket commonly used in 
the Norfolk region is 20 inches high, 9% 


inches at the bottom and 17 
top. 

The asparagus-box has heads 10 inches 
high, 15 inches at the top and 17 inches at 
the bottom, and slats 26 inches long, out- 
side measure, making it 10 inches x 15 inches 
by 17 inches x 24 inches inside, 

The one-half barrel] lettuce basket, called 
the “Delaware barrei-high basket,” is 16 
inches inside diameter at the top, 9 inches 


inches at the 








inside diameter, at the bottom, and 27 inches 
high. 

The cabbage crate which comes from 
Norfolk is 11% inches x 18 inches on the 
heads, and is 36 inches long with a parti- 
tion in the middle. 

The 3-peck basket which is used early 
in the season for shipping peas, beans, cu 
cumbers, and crookneck squashes is 20 


inches high, 14 inches inside measure at the 
top, and 8% inches inside measure at the 
bottom. 

The flat onion crate with partition in 
center has 16 inch by 7 inch heads, and is 24 
inches long.—Adapted from “The Farm and 
Garden Rule Book.” 





Eight Rules for Pruning 


SE proper instruments for pruning—that 

is, use the pruning saw, pruning knife, 
and pruning shears. 

2. Cut close to the main branch: do not 
leave a stub; do not bark the tree. 

3. Prune regularly every year from the 
time the tree is planted to the time the 
tree becomes mature; train the tree while 
it is young; do not prune an old tree too 
severely. 

4, Cut out interfering branches, or those 
that are injured, bruised or diseased. Look 


out for blight cankers, bitter rot cankers, 
black rot cankers, or any other infectious 
disease, Cut these out and burn the 


branches. 
5. Prune in the winter for vigor and in 

the summer for disease and fruitfulness. 
6. Muscadine 


grapes should have been 

pruned about the first of December, Bunch 
grapes are pruned in February. 

7. Apples, pears, peaches, and plums 


should be pruned in the fall, so that they 
may be sprayed in the spring for scale in- 
sects before the buds open. 

8. Regulate the growth of a tree by light 
winter and summer spraying. It is better 
to pinch out a small, undesirable twig in the 
summer-time than to cut out a large branch 
it saves the vitality of the tree.—B. 
moniak, Experiment Station Fruit Specialist 









An Acre in Fruit 


OU may be surprised at the number of 

fruit plants you.can place on an acre 
You should not limit yourself to an acre, 
but here is a list for that much ground: 

14 plum trees set 15x15 feet, 

28 peach trees set 15x15 feet. 

14 Japan persimmon trees set 15x15 feet, 

16 apple trees set 26x20 feet, 

16 pear trees set 26x20 feet, 

20 fig bushes set 12x10 feet, 

50 blackberries set 4x4 feet, 

50 dewherries set 4x4 feet, 

20 bunch grapes set 10x10 feet, 


1,050 strawberry plants (15 rows) set 3 
feet by 1 foot. 

This is a total, all told, of 1,050 straw- 
berries and 228 other plants and trees. No 


provision has been made for the pecans and 
Musecadine grapes. These should be provid- 
ed for by using the pecans for shade trees, 


and the Muscadine grapes should have a 
place by themselves. This list may be 
changed or varied at will, omitting some 


and adding others to suit 


local conditions, 
Florida, H. 


HAROLD HUME, 


Formulas for Grafting Wax 


HE most common 





formula is: resin 4 

parts by weight; beeswax, 2 parts, tal- 
low, 6 part. Melt together and pour into a 
pail of cold water. Then grease the hands 
and pull the wax until it is nearly white. 
2. For use in cold weather, when the 
above will not work, take 6 pounds resin, 
1 pound beeswax, and 1 pint linseed oil; 
apply this hot all over the joints with a 
brush. It should be put on 1-8 of an inch 
thick, 

8. For use in warm weather the foilow- 
ing ‘is used: 4 pounds of resin, 1 pound of 
beeswax, and from half a pint to a pint of 
raw linseed oil. Melt all together, gradually 
turn it into cold water, and pull. The lin- 
seed oil should be entirely free from cot- 
tonseed oil. 


Weight of a Bushel of Sweet 
Potatoes 


HE following are the legal weights of 24 
bushel of sweet potatoes in the Southern 
states that have established a legal weight: 





Pounds Pounds 
Alabama 55 Mississippi ... 60 
Arkansas «s be Tennessee .... 50 
PROP IEG es 94:0 60 "FOCES scum 2900 55 
Georgia. ...... 55 Virginia ..... 56 
Kentucky .... 55 
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Spraying Treatments for Insects 
ORCHARD FRUITS 


PPLES—Usually need four sprayings, as 

follows: 

1, Late winter before buds open. Use 
commiercial lime-sulphur wash, 1 gal. to 8 
gals water (see Directions 1) or make your 
own lime-sulphur wash, (see Directions 2). 


2 Just after blossoms fall, Use commer- 


cial lime-sulphur 1% gallons te 50 gallons 
water and add 3 pounds arsenate of lead. 
(Directions 1). 
3. Three to four weeks later. Use pois- 
oned Bordeaux. (Directions 4). 
4 Ten weeks later. Same as last spray- 
ing. 
Pears—Usually two sprayings are enough. 
1. Late winter before buds are open, Use 
commercial! lime-sulphur wash 1 gal. to 8 
gals. water (see Directions 1), or make your 
wash, (Directions 2). 


2. Just after blossoms fall. Use commer- 


cial lime-sulphur 1% gals, to 50 gals. water, 
and add 3 pounds arsenate of lead, (Direct- 
ions 1). 


Peaches—Early varieties need only the 
first three sprayings indicated. Elberta and 
later varieties need the fourth spraying. 

1. Late winter before buds open. Use 
commercial lime-sulphur 1 gal. to 8 gals. 
water (Directions 1), or make your own 
wash. (Directions 2). 


2. After petals fall, when young peach 
begins to split the shuck of the bloom. Use 
the poisoned self-boiled lime-sulphur wash 
(Directions 3). 

3. Two weeks later, same @s last spray- 
ing. 

4. (For Elberta and later’ varieties). 
Month before due to ripen. Same as last 
spraying, but use no arsenate of lead. 


Plums—Same treatments as for peach. 
VINE AND SMALL FRUITS 


Grapes—Bunch grapes are here meant. In 
localities where they do not rot spraying 
may be omitted, but where rot is present, 
repeated treatments are necessary, four at 
least; and some growers spray as Many as 
six to eight times each year. 

1. Late winter before buds open. Use 
Bordeaux mixture (Directions 4) but no need 
to add the’ poison. 

2. When the young fruit is “set.’”” Use 
Bordeaux mixture (Directions 4) with the 
poison. 

3. Two weeks later. Same 4s iast. 

4. Two or three weeks later. Same as 
last 

Strawherries—If the plants appear to suf- 
fer from diseases of the leaves, or from in- 
sects eating the leaves, the following treat- 
ments are advisable, but they are not always 
necessary, and will not satisfactorily control 
the weevil which cuts the buds. 

1, When leaves ure out, but before 
blooming. Use poisoned Bordeaux (Direct- 
ions 4) 

2 Just after last picking. Same treat- 
ment as before. 

Currants and Gooseberries—iIn the moun- 
tains these are often stripped by a small 
spotted worm. Spray when the trouble is 
noticed, using Bordeaux mixture (Directions 
4) poisoned with one pound of arsenate of 
lead to every 10 gals., as these require 
stronger poison than most insects. 

GARDEN AND TRUCK CROPS 

Irish potaxtoes—Spray as often as the com- 
mon potato-beetle is noticed, to give good 
protection. ‘This usually calis for four or 
five sprayings, depending on earliness of 
variety. rains, etc. 

1. When first leaves are weil expanded. 
Use poisoned Bordeaux mixture (Directions 
4), 














You Can Snap 
Your Fingers 


at the ill effects 
of caffeine when 
you change from 
coffee to 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 





2. Week or ten days later. Same as be- 
fore. 

3. Fourth: And later treatments; at in- 
tervals, as needed to keep new growth pro- 
tected, using same spray as before, 

Melons, Cucumbers, Ete.— 

1. When first leaves are well expanded. 
Use poisoned Bordeaux (Directions 4.) 

2. Week to ten days later. Same as be- 
fore. 

3. Fourth: At intervals of three weeks, 
or as often as needed to protect new growth, 
using same material, 

Tomatoes.— 

1. When plants begin to grow after set- 
ting. Use poisoned Bordeaux (Directions 4). 

2. Before blooming begins. Same as be- 
fore. 

3. Before earliest tomatoes begin to color, 
using same spray. 

4. If needed to protect new growth. Same 
spray. 

Eggplant—Spray as often as needed to 
protect from potato-beetle and other insects 
om the leaves, using poisoned Bordeaux 
(Directions 4). 

Cabbage—When infested with lice, spray 
with soap and water (Directions 5), one 
treatment when lice are abundant is usually 
sufficient. For cabbage worms, dust the 
plants with poisoned lime (Directions 6}. 

FIELD CROPS 

Tobacco—For flea-beetle, spray the piants 
in the beds with water poisoned with arsen- 
ate of lead at 1 pound to 6 gals. When set- 
ting, dip the young plants in water poisoned 
with arsenate, 1 pound to 15 gals. For 
treatment on plant in field, use arsenate of 
lead in water, 1 pound to 10 gals, 

For worms, spray with arsenate of lead in 
water 1 pound to 15 gals., or dust with dry 
powdered arsenate of lead. If using Paris 
green, dust with one ounce to one pound of 
lime, or spray with 1 ounce to 6 gals. of 
water. 

Cotton—Spraying or dusting treatment not 
advisable except in special emergencies. The 
Cotton Worm (which was wide-spread in 
1911) can be checked by dusting with dry 
powdered arsenate of lead. 

The Red Spider, which begins in small 
areas about July, can be checked by spray- 
ing with Potassium Sulphide, one ounce in 
two gallons water. 

Cotton Boll-worm, when very abundant, 
can be checked by dusting (as for Cotton 
worm) about August 1, while the worms are 
very small and before their injury is notice- 
able, but ordinarily this injury is not serious 
enough to make the treatment pay. 

SHADE TREES 

Elms—For beetles which devour’ the 
leaves, spray when leaves show first injury, 
using arsenate of lead in water at one pound 
to 10 gals. Repeat when injury again shows. 

Maples—Red Maple and Silver Maple are 
attacked by Gloomy Scale, for which spray 
with Soluble Oils, giving the treatment in 
late winter before buds open, 


DIRECTIONS 1 
Commercial Lime-sulphur Wash 

This can be bought ready-made from man- 
ufacturers or their agents in larger towns. 
For use in winter, use 1 gal. to each 8 gals. 
water. 

For use in spring and summer, use only 
1% gals. to 50 gals, water. Arsenate of 
lead may be added at rate of 3 pounds to 
50 gals. Dip out pailful of liquid, stir the 
arsenate in it until thoroughly dissolved, 
then pour back and stir. 

DIRECTIONS 2 
Home-made Lime-sulphur Wash 


Stone lime (unslaked)...... 15 pounds 
ee oe ere 15 pounds 
Water (tO make) 2c eacceas 50 gallons 


Heat 46 gallons water to boiling in large 
iron or brass kettle. Mix the sulphur with 
hot water to thin paste and pour in. Add 
the lime, part at time, and dash in cold wa- 
ter if needed to keep from boiling over or 
becoming dry. Stir frequentiy. Boil half an 
hour after slaking ceases. Then dissolve 
to make 50 gallons. This makes a strong 
solution which is to be used only in winter 
when trees are dormant. 

DIRECTIONS 3 
Puisoned Self-boiled Lime-sulphur Wash 


Stone lime (unslaked) ........ § pounds 


REE ig 60g Fass Res Vee es 8 pounds 
Water (to make) ............50 gallons 
APHCNAtS Of TERE ois ce csscee es 3 pounds 


Put lime in tub, cover with water (hot 
preferred). Put in the sulphur (lumps first 
crushed), and add another bucket of water, 
As it boils, stir and add more hot water, 
bringing it first to a thick paste, then thin- 
ner. Keep covered to hold in heat. When 
boiling is over, add water (cold) to make 50 
gals., and stir. Now dip out a pail of the li- 
quid, stir in the arsenate of lead until thor- 
oughly dissolved, pour back, and stir. 

DIRECTIONS 4 
Poisoned Bordeaux Mixture 

Stone lime (unslaked) ........ 4 pounds 

PMMIPINEN eras ccd e's Wivig. bce eae 3 pounds 

Brmenegts Of eG - 66 ca ws 0 cee 8 pounds 

By SS re OE Re oF Re ar ar 50 gallons 

Put bluestone in cloth and hang in tub er 
keg of water just below the _ surface, Do 
this the evening before and it will be dis- 
solved by morning. Add water to make 25 
gals. Slake the lime slowly (hot water if 
possible) and add water to make 25 gallons. 
Now pour these two solutions together and 
at the same time into a third tub or barrel, 
and stir. Dissolve the arsenate in a paiiful 
of the mixture, pour in, and stir. 

DIRECTIONS 5 
Seap and Water Solution 

Laundry sO@p .......eeececcees 1 pound 

kT ee rere aria wr are .. 4 gallons 

Shave the soap into thin pieces in two gal- 
lons water, and heat to boiling to dissolve. 
Then add rest of water and spray. 

DIRECTIONS 6 
Poisoned Lime—for Dusting Cabbage, Etc. 
ire GOet PAGO: 6 ciccc aca 5 a 00-8es 1 pound 

Dee PORTIS BISON < concen cshbcerss 1 ounce 

Mix thoroughly; tie into thin cloth sack 
and shake over plants to be treated. Apply 
enough to whiten leaf slightly This does 
not endanger persons who use the cabbage 
afterwards, 
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All YouWantto 
Know About 
Electricity On 
the Farm 


How can I get electric light in my house 

How can | put in an electric bell 

How can we get reliable telephone service 
on our farm 

How can I put up a telephone 

What is a horsepower in electricity 

How can I cook and wash by electricity 


These and many other questions concerning the farmer 
are answered, with illustrations, in the Farmer’s 
Electrical Handbook, which will be sent to you free, 


Just fill in and mail the cozpon. 


Western Electric Company 


INCORPORATED 


Sixth and Cary Streets, Richmond, Va. 236 Lee Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
814 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 129 Government Square, Cincinnati, O. 
Pacific Ave. and Ervay Street, Dallas, Tex. 608 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








Please send me copy of “‘Farmer’s Electrical Handbook’’ No. RF-105 





Town. 





State 
























Every Farm Home Should Have a Copy of 
“How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits” 


By CLARENCE POE 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of codperation. True stories of act- 
ual experiences of farmers’ coéperative societies in our own West, South and East. 
and in European countries. ining chapters on how to organize, rules and regu- 
lations to adopt, parliamentary rules, by-laws, etc. It is as interesting and readable 
asa novel. 


























Read what agricultural leaders in America and Europe say about the book 


DEAN W. A. HENRY, Wisconsin: “It’s 
surely going to inoculate our farmer peo- 
ple of America with the microbe of co- 
6peration.” 





sible to get it into the hands of everyone 
of the six and a half million farmers in 
the United States.” 

PROF. W. K. TATE, George Peabody 
DR. L, H. BAILEY, Ithaca, N. Y.: “I College for Teachers: “In my opinion 
am glad that you have brought together this is the most helpful book on this sub- 
actual experiences that will show what ject which as ever been written for 
has been done and also what may be American farmers.” 


E. C. BRANSON, University of North 
Carolina: “It is almost the only book 
that shows up a competent knowledge of 
Southern economic problems,’’ 

GEORGE W. RUSSELL, Editor Irish 
Homestead, Dublin: “Though there are 
many farming books well written and 
full of valuable information, we really do 
not know of any work more practical 
than this.” 


A CABINET MEMBER writes: ‘The 
other day I had a talk with Sir Horace 
Plunkett about codperation enterprises in 
this country, and he told me that ‘How 
Farmers Coéperate’ is the best thing yet 
published on the subject.”’ 


























CHARLES 8s. BARRETT, President 
National Farmers’ Union: ‘‘A monument 
to the author’s ability, industry and pa- 
triotism.” 

W. D. HOARD, Hoard’s Dairyman: “A 
great book!” 

DR. KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
President Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege: “It seems to be filled to the brim 
with practical and suggestive matter.” 

DR. T. N. CARVER, Harvard Univer- 
sity: “I am delighted with it. The con- 
crete way in which you have described 
the actual results of cojperation amounts 
to a demonstration, I wish it were pos- 























Printed from large, clear type on good paper, substantially bound in cloth, 5 x 7 
inches, 256 pages, Price $1.00. With The Progressive Farmer one year $1.50. 








an advertiser in 














save you money, 


to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


When writin 


the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’’ 

















































































































CWCLOPEDIA 





The thrill of the soil, 
to create, to see things grow 
to grow himself, 
vest, to feed and be fed, 
up physical strength and financial 
independence, to reap the 
ward of his own efforts, to breathe 
deep of clean country air, to walk 
upon 
his own front porch, to make 
the comfort and independence of 
his future—this is the lure of the 


country home—the joy of the farm. 
eR 
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The Lure of 
The Farm 


the craving 
and 
to plant and har- 
to build 


full re- 


his own land, to rest upon 


sure 








POULTRY POINTERS 








Selecting Poultry Breeding Stock 
' for Table Fowls 


HIS card is designed as a guide for 
members of poultry clubs in selecting 
breeding stock of a type especially suited 
for producing desirabie table fowls. It 
will also be found useful by farmers and 


poultrymen who are producing similar 
stock. Ji is arrunged in the form of a 
score card so that it can be used, if de- 


sired, for the scoring of such fowls when 
exhibited in competition. 


SCALE OF POINTS 


Decidedly crooked 
wry tails. 


Disqualifications — 
breasts, crooked backs, or 

Health and Vigor—The bird must be 
free from disease or from any indication 
of having been affected with disease. It 
must show strong constitution and great 
vigor as indicated by bright red comb 
and wattles, and by full prominent bright 
eyes, by general aiertness, and by bright, 
lustrous plumage. Males should be de- 
cidedly masculine. Avoid females showing 
Masculine appeurance. 
Head, 5. 

Shape of 


Head ..2 Points 


Sheuld be short, ‘deep “and 
broad. 
Face, Comb and 


WVCEING ., 2.03 1 Point 
Should be bright red k 

red approaching black indi- 

cates poor condition). Wat- 

tles medium size. Comb small 

to medium, firmly set on 

head. Avoid lopped combs in 

those breeds where they are 
supposed to be upright. 








Farmer’s 


Cyclopedia 


Government 


nformation that cost the U. 8S. 
over $4,000,000 to gather and classify, 7 big books, 
6% inches by 9 inches Over 5,000 pages, 3 
million words, and hundreds of pictures and dia- 
grams. Every important farming question an- 
swered. How to make a garden pay. How to 
make an acre pay. How to make a big ranch pay. 
Reasons for failures given. How to avoid waste. 
Information on every branch of farming—indexed 
and cross-indexed for ready reference. All this, 
now yours for less than 7 cents a day. 


Partial List of Contents 


Feed and Care of Dairy Cows—(This alone worth 
the price.) 

Feeds and Feeding for Beef—(A wonderful work.) 

Diseases and insect Pests—(How to protect cattle 
_and crops against them.) 

Profi Hog R 9—(A + library on the 





hog.) 

Success With Sheep—(Every question answered.) 

Poultry Problems Soe tN other books on 
poultry need ever be read.) 

Fruit—(How 0 get larger yields. How to avoid 
insect pests.) 

Solte — Fertilization—(Make your land yield 


Latest. "Facts and Investigations on Every Farm 
Product—(Insures bigger, better crops with 
less labor.) 

Every Phase of Farm Management—(From Gov- 
ernment experiences and researches.) 

Farm Buildings—How to plan and build on the 
farm.) 

Farm Machinery—(Al!l about it.) 

Domestic Science—(Comfortable, 
housekeeping. 
housekeepers 

And thousands of other subjects of vital interest 
and value. 

manual 


FREE BOOKS ;: written by Hon. F. 


PD. Coburn to help you study the Cyclopedia 
to best advantage. Hundreds of valu- 
able suggestions. This book free with 


) economical farm 
Lightens the work of the 


valuable 
















and $1.00 for a ten days’ exami- 
nation of the books. If you keep 


Page & Co, —_ keds’ $3. mi monthly un- 
Dept. i 90 has been paid. (You 
& - 404 get the Coburn Manual free.) 
arden City If not satisfactory, return 
New York, them and we refund your 


Send me a com- 
plete set of Farm- 
er’s Cyclopedia a 
~ aa gee records U. 
Dept. Agriculture) 
in7 ? big, volumes, and 
also the free copy of 
Coburn Manual. I am 
enclosing $1 with this 
order and I will 
$3 monthly until § § 

pen paid, if I agree to keep 
the books. If not satisfactory 
I will return the books in ten 
days and you are to refund my 
dollar 


ollar. 
for one ex- 
t 


SPECIAL 
ra pay- 
ment we will send you 


The New Country Life 
for one year. 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE, & CO., 
Dept. 404, 
Garden City. 





Name.. 


BGO .02 0000 2s000 cones 


MIR. > ss a0 cubedeues cn oseee ee oe 
If you a want ‘The New Country Life, 
write ‘yes’’ here. 


see eeeeeres 


i ne eae _-..1 Point 
Laine. full, bright. ~ (Sunken 
or dull eyes denote lack of 
vigor and poor vitality). 

| Beak _ Rn ME 
i Short, “strong, curved. 

Neck ee eee pen seit ae 3 Points 
Medi um, short and stout in 
proportion to the body. 

Wings ........ ; _..5 Points 
Strong, medium size, neatly 
folded, and held firmly in 


place. (Avoid breeding trom 
slipped or twisted winged 
birds). 
Body, 60. 
General Shape — Body should 
show good length, breadth 


and depth, ana 

throughout. 
Breadth of Body-_____ or 

Should be broad at should- 
} ers, breadth extending down- 
ward well back to hips. 


| Depth of Body- _5 Points 
| Should be de ep from shoulder 
| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 


be well fleshed 


5 Points 





to front of keel and extend- 
ing well back 


_20 Points 
~ broad 
level 


Back of good length, 
throughout and 
on top, from 

throughout its 

and ending in a 
tail. 


fairly 
side to. side, 
entire length 
broad full 


Breast... wccscc cat cccdusecampudsnus 30 Points 
Deep, broad, full, correspond- 
ing with breadth of shoul- 
ders. Keel or breast bone 
should be long, straight and 
well fleshed. 


Thinness and Texture of Skin__-_2 Points 
Skin should be thin and 
smooth; free from roughness 
or scaliness. 


Legs, 10—Medium length and set 
well apart. (Knock-kneed in- 
dividuals are very undesir- 
able). 


Thighs and Second Joints---~---~-- 6 Points 
Short, thick and heavily 
fleshed. 


Shanks 
Short, 


VOCE: na 
Strong, 
spre ad 


Teta ..«« 


fi sa crs 3 Points 


strong. 


-...1 Point 
well 


r “straight, short, 


._.100 Points 


ALLEN G. OLIVER. 
West Raleigh, N. C 


Ceopetg Plan for Poultry 
FEED for 


Gs poultry may be pro- 
vided throughout the 


year in a large 

portion of the country by using two yards 
alternately; that is, a crop is pastured in 
one yard while another crop is growing 
in the second yard. The following plan 
is suggested by specialists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as adapt- 
ed to moderate climate conditions. The 
crop grown should. be the one best suited 
to the particular locality. For the extreme 
North or South the dates should be mod- 
ified. Thickly sowed crops furnish suc- 
culent food and summer shade. 

April 1 to July 1. 
(yard 1): , Feeding (yard 2): 
Winter rye. 
Winter vetch. 
Crimson clover 

(New Jersey 


Growing 
Oats } 
Ch rd or lettuce. | 

-r or vetch. 

Sunflowers (shade 








( 


and seed). | _and South). 
Cowpeas. Sweet clover. 
= aes \ 
mape. 


July 1 to October 1. 


Feeding (yard 1): | Growing (yard 2): 


Oats. Buckwheat, 

Chard and let- Dwarf Essex 
tuce rape. 

Clover or vetch. Flat turnips. 

Cowpeas. | 

Rape. | 


October 1 to April 1. 

(yard 1): | Feeding (yard 2): 
Oats. Buckwheat. 
Winter rye. Dwarf Essex 
Winter vetch. rape. 

Sweet clover. Flat turnips. 
Crim®on = clover. Soy beans. 


Growing 





Be sure to save > this issue; there will be 
dozens of times during the year when it will 
supply you in a moment information that it 
might otherwise take you days or even weeks 
to get. 








Save this eference Special, and it will 
save you money. 





ANY methods of feeding are 
results: 


Yolk in body supplies food. 


Equal parts wheat bran, 
se as mash in hopper 
litter. 


each hundred pounds mash. 
Sour milk or 


1 part ground oats. 

1 part shorts. 

1 part wheat bran. 

1 part corn meal. 

\% part beef scraps 

% part bone meal. 

Use this as mash in hopper 
litter, 


2 parts corn meal 

1 part shorts 

1 part wheat bran 

Moisten with sour milk 
Clear water and grit should be 


Give 








Corn and wheat, 
co ten hens. 
range, grit, 
souri State 


equal parts, fed 








Feeding Chickens of All Ages 





successful. 
FIRST DAY 
Do not 
FIRST WEEK 
3oiled egg cut fine, bread crumbs and oat meal, 
of mash on clean board all they will eat in twenty minutes, five times a day. 
Give sour milk each forenoon and water in the afternoon 
Keep fine grit or sand before them. 
1 TO 5 WEEKS OLD 
shorts, oat : y 
and give good grade of commercial chick feed in 
Two pounds fine charcoal and one-half pound fine salt should be added to 


waiter should be before 
5 WEEKS OLD TO MATURITY 


and give equal parts cracked corn and eheat in 
all they will clean up in thirty minutes, 
grit should be before them at all times. 


FATTENING RATION 


cracked corn as 
provided at all times 


BALANCED EGG RATION 


MOLTING RATION 


Whites. 
100 lbs. corn..--..- 134 
100 lbs. wheat__-~_- 182 
20 Jibs, oats... 31 
ae See WR cccenans 41 
20 Ibs. shorts_-_- : 44 
20 Ibs. corn meal __- 50 27 
20 Ibs. beef scraps-_--- 21 221 
Total tae pao 680 680 
Give half ration for two weeks or 
rapidly. Balanced egg ration good. 


BREEDING RATION 


in litter night and morning, about a pint 

Mash given in balanced 
oyster shell and fresh water should be provided at. all times.—Mis- 
Poultry Experiment Station. 


The following rations have given good 


feed. 


equal parts. Feed in form 


meal and corn meal. 


birds at all times 


twice each day. Fresh water and 
Free range should be provided 


will eat 


Two pounds charcoal and one- 
half to one pound salt should be 
added to each 100 pounds of mash 
Fresh water, grit and oyster shell 
should be provided at all times. 


till birds are poor, then build them up 


egg ration given in afternoons. Free 





Send no rmoney! Get 
this free book just 
off the press. 
Shows you how to 
make bigger poultry 
rofits at less cost, 


your incubator a 
to size. 
things you want to know in buy- ad 
ing an incubator, and shows you the . 
way to bigger profits from your poultry. It is a Bargain 
Book — every poultry raiser will profit by having. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 

















Telis you — thé 


new book proves how Maynard incubators hatch 


avers: hatchable egg at small cost, and with least at- 
tention. It shows you all the latest improvements in 
incubators—many features not found on other machines. 
All incubators backed by ean ironclad guarantee to be 
strong, reliable, and practical. All 
goelity supplies at prices which will surprise = 


these and other 


nd a postal today for this big money saving 


Don't spend a dollar forany poultry —" until you 


get this free book 


$5.37 buys 60 egg 
incubator 


time tried and tested machine 


Ati 
Best hot air heat rth system. le 
walls a wit vee felt, atee! 


t ca 
150 ose size at 


Senda —— today for this free book, and let it Pee you 
save mone. 



























Columbia 
Batteries 


Zing! goes 
the bell. You 
can depend 
on its ringing 
if you can de- 
pend on the 
battery that 
rings it. Col- 
umbia is the 
dependable 
battery. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





teertarts FOR osea on 


een IGNITION 


Fabnestock spring-clip bind- 
ing posts, D0 extra 














700 Lincoln wise 


PHOSPHATE PRICES 


WILL ADVANCE 


The end of the war means a big 
increase in the demand and in the 
price of American Phosphate. 
Don’t miss the opportunity 
make your land rich in Phosphor- 
us at a cost of only $1.00 per acre 


per year. 


LO 


Write for prices on DAY 
LY GROUND PHOSPHA’TE Ri 
is of America’s bes 





learn how thi 





fat YS 4 é $8.00 to $10.90 in i 
cre vieids while permanently enrich- 
in soi 

FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO.,, 


Rennrsosecons Ky. 
UAQTUUTITUINTUMITT ATT 





y to. rene they ever 
iT AND SATISFACTION 


R EREE c ‘eaten 


eal Aluminum Shoe Co. 
7, Racine, Wis. 











ea, 


bd introduce our guaranteed Arkansas grown trees and 
sortments for 


106 Strawberry: 6 Gooseberry; 12 Blackberr: 
25 Asparagus, 
many assortments as you wish. 


ARKANSAS NURSERY CO., Bept.536 Fayette ille, 


lants we ofier any one of the following assortm 
¢ postpaid. 12 Appletrees; 12 Peach thew: 12 Rhubarb; 





rder toda: 


Olfer good only 30 days. N 
rite today for price 





When writing advertisers 


mention 


Progressive Farmer. 
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V.—Drainage: Our Heavy Rainfall Makes It Necessary on Many 
Southern Soils 


| HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 
| 


By B. L. MOSS 











N OUR last article we dealt with water 
I and its vital importance in crop product- 

ion, pointing out that without water 
plant growth is impossible. This week we 
shall see how too much water in the soil 
may be as harmful as too little; how plants 
may as truly starve in a water-logged soil as 
in one without any water at all. 

The subject of drainage, in its broader as- 
pects, includes not only the removal of ex- 
cess moisture from wet, poorly drained 
jJands, but the control of excess rainfall on 
our hillsides and rolling lands as well. Here, 
however, we shall consider only the re- 
moval of excess water from habitually wet 
jands,—the poorly drained areas that are 
found to a greater or less extent on nearly 
every farm in the South. 


Wet Soils Are Cold 


N ALL plant and animal life, warmth is 

essential to life and growth. There are 
certain well known temperature limits with- 
in which crops do best, and when the temp- 
erature of the air or the soil goes below or 
above these limits, growth partly or wholly 
stops, and even death may ensue. We have 
an illustration of this fact in the common 
saying in the South that “cotton never 
grows well until the nights become too hot 
to sleep well.” 

Now in the Cotton Belt, soils are far more 
often too cold than too warm for the best 
development of plants, and since during the 
growing season for most of our staple crops 
the air temperatures are relatively high, it 
naturally follows where our soils are too 
cold; the trouble must be looked for in the 
soils themselves, 

Most often the trouble is due to too much 
water, or in other words, poor drainage. 
Scientists have shown that while 100 heat 
units are required to raise 100 pounds of 
water from 32 to 33 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
only 19.09 units are required to raise 100 
pounds of dry sand through the same range 
of temperature, and 22.43 units of heat to 
raise 100 pounds of dry clay through the 
same range. In other words, a wet soil is a 
cold soil, and a cold soil is simply incapa- 
ble of growing our staple crops to perfect- 
fon. 

But not only do plants on wet soils suffer 
from cold, but they have to go hungry as 


well, We have seen that “capillary 
moisture” in soils is vitally important, but 
that “free moisture’’—the kind that fills a 


hole dug in a wet soil—may, if long con- 
tinued, prove harmful, For not only does it 
make the soil cold, but an excess of it serves 
to exclude air, and thus literally to suffocate 
the plants—they are drowned. This is why 
crops on flat, poorly drained areas during a 
wet season turn a sickly yellow and even 
die, despite the presence of an abundant 
supply of plant foods. 

Still another reason for draining wet lands 
lies in the fact that certain chemical pro- 
cesses essential to the solubility of plant 
foods in the soil are dependent upon an 
abundance of free oxygen, which is not pres- 
ent in water-logged soils. Thus a wet swamp 
may have in it an abundance of nitrogen, but 
this nitrogen cannot be used by plants un- 
til the oxygen of the air has @ chance to 
put it in a soluble, usable form. 


Rich Lands That Are Poor 


ROM the facts above stated, it may be 

seen that though a soil may be actually 
rich in nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium, it may still be an unproductive and 
consequently a poor soil, because of the 
lack of availability of these elements, due, 
in turn, to a superabundance of free water, 
On many thousands of farms in ‘the South 
there are wet areas where the plant foods 
are locked up in this way, and such lands, 
in so far as any profits are concerned, are 
entirely worthless to the owner. 

In our opinion, the first drainage work 
on most Southern farms should consist in 
draining the wet spots, hollows and 
“heads” that abound. Frequently’ these 
places, because of their having received the 
drainage from the surrounding flelds, are 
exceedingly rich in plant foods, and it is a 
great waste that mere ef them are not 
drained and put to producing crops. 


Then after these small wet areas are 
looked to, study may well be given the 
problem of draimage on a larger scale, 


Along many of our river and creek valleys 
and in the so-called “Black Belt” areas of 
Mississippi and Alabama are thousands of 
acres that. will in a very few years pay for 
the installation of a thorough drainage 
System, 

What Kind of rains? 


HE best of all drainage is accomplished | 


by the use ef tite, though the use of tile 


presupposes open ditches or natural water 
courses to furnish an outlet. Tile, while 
comparatively expensive in the first cost, 
has the advantage, if properly laid, of 
lasting indefinitely. Moreover, it does 
away with the open ditch, except as it 
may be needed for providing an outlet 
and thus effects a great saving in that it 
permits the use of all the land in the field. 

An especially good place to try out a 
line of tile will be found in the wet 
hollow or head that is now producing noth- 
ing and is an eyesore besides, A few hun- 
dred feet of tile will not cost a great deal, 
and the results will usually be so satisfac- 
tory that additional wet areas will be 
drained as rapidly as possible. 


In the absence of tile, there are many 
places where the open ditch may be used 
to great advantage. Whenever possible the 
broad shallow ditch, without banks, 
which can be cultivated across, should be 
used. The ditch with banks higher than 
the land surrounding it is often of doubtful 
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The pound (zone) rates of postage for 
parcels, mailed for local delivery and for 
delivery at other post offices im various 
zones are as follows: 


value, particularly if the tight 
clay, as the effect of these banks is to keep 
water out of the ditch entirely. 


soil be a 


The subject of drainage is a very im- Each 
portant one, and we would earnestly urge First lb. add. lb. 50 Ibs, 
that no drainage work be undertaken with- City and Rural Route 
out first carefully studying the problems Geter “a2..2.... Be. loc, 30c. 
involved. In this connection, we suggest First Zone -------- 5c. le. 54c. 
that our readers write their experiment OCC SE na 4 - ~ ... 
stations for bulletins on drainage, and ask Third Zone ____..__ 6e. 2e. Ade. 
also to be put in touch with the state Fourth Zome -_-_-_ Ze. 4c. 83e. 
drainage expert. Farmers’ Bulletin No, ante eed —_-" He 9 eS: 
524, Tile Drainage on the Farm,” which Seventh Zone __--- llc. loc. $2.01 
may be had free from the United States Eighth Zone -____-- 12e. 12¢. $2.40 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, Example:—To find the postage of a par- 
D. C., skould be obtained. cel weighing 18 Ibs. to the Fourth Zone: 
First pound 7c., additional 17 pounds at 





4e. equals 68; total equals 75 cents. 


Our Special Issues in 1917 


January 6—Poultry and Bees. 





Parcel Post Rates and Rules 


OURTH-CLASS mail matter embraces 
all matter, including farm and factory 
products (and books), not embraced in 


either the first, second or third class, Fe ahacae Sr i ate Gardens and Orchards, 
which is not greater in size than seventy- > Sate cae 3-—implements and Machinery, 
two inches in length and girth combined, ebruary 17—Reference Special. 


March 10—Farm Homes and Buildings. 
March 31—Farm Woman's Number. 
April 21—Dairy and Beef Cattle. 


nor in form or kind likely to injure the 
person of any postal employee or dam- 
age the mail equipment or other matter 


and not of a eharacter perishable within jae ate and Codperation. 
a period reasonably required for transpor- August is=Wheat Gata. andunve 


tation and delivery. 


: September 15—Farm Management. 
The limit of weight for parcels for lo- 


October 20—Drainage. 


eal delivery and for delivery at other November 17—Hogs,, Sheep and Horses, 
post offices within the first and second December 22—Farm Social Life and Re- 
zones is fifty pounds; for delivery in other creation. 


than the first and second zones is twenty 
pounds. 





The men who read are the men who lead, 





days. 
the highest food value. 


VERY one is demanding better, more wholesome bread. 
Here is the flour that gives you all this and real flavor. It 
makes you want more. For bread made with FLavo 

FLour is moist, flavory, so good. 

FLavo is a Nature-flavored flour. 
ican (Midget) Marvel Self-contained Roller Mill, by members 
of the Community Marvel Millers Association. It contains the 
entire food values of the wheat berry. 
purest flour that can be made. 
the wheat wherein lie the flavor are not milled out of it. 

All American Mill products are inspected by us every thirty 

Every sack of FLavo FLour is certified. 

Nature flavored flour and you will eat more bread—bread with 












PL 


all 


Not dry and tasteless, 
Made only on the Amer- 


WN 


It is creamy white, the 
The essential aromatic oils of 


Ask for this 





What Housewives Have Long 
Been Looking For 
FLavo FLour once used, noth- 
ing else really satisfies in ways like 
this, which thousands of women 
are testifying to among their friends 
and to us every day: “Far Superior” 
— “White” — “Rich Taste” — “Has 
More Life and Moisture”—“Makes 
Better Bread, Pastry and Biscuits” 
— “Sweet Nutty Flavor’ — “Like 
. Mother Used”—“Best in 60 Years” 
—‘*Flaky, Nature-Flavored” — 
“Takes Less of It*— “Every Sack 
Alike in High Quality”— “Long- 
Lasting Freshness”—etc., etc. 


AMERICAN 


their town. 


ican (Midget 


everywhere—as youcan. Our 


Investigation costs nothing. 
interested. 





138-144 Trust Building, 





This Business of Making FLavo FLour Calls YOU—to 
Make $150 to $1000 a Month—Like 
1000 Others—With an 


(MIDGET 
SELF- 
CONTAINED) 


Farmers, and other business men, who first see the wonderful money- 
making advantages to them of being the first to get membership in 
Community Marvel Millers, for their territory, and start operating their 
own American (Midget) Marvel Self-Contained Mill to make FLavo 
FLour, will step into one of the biggest money-making opportunities in 


Requires little attention or power—no new build- 
ing, or much space. One man easily runs it. 


How To At Once Be the Maker and Owner of FLavo 
FLour For Your Community 

For seven years the hundreds of owners of Amer- 

} Marvel Mills have been going-it-alone, 

and making bigger profits than any othermillers. Now 

they have united to make one brand—FLavo FLour. 


Many Farmers Doing This 


Hundreds of owners are active or retired farmers and their 
sons, who have proven what a big money maker this Mill is 
Special Service Department 
investigates your territory first. Then helps you to be most 
successful in every way, Ifnot right we won't start you. 


i = il dled—Ti 
No Experionss Hoates ery Eosl y Hond le ime 
Write us if you are really 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Mahers of the American (Midget) Marvel Mifl( Self-Contained) 


» Ky., U.S. 


“i <~ 
if i@ 4 
Where to get FLavo FLour a Re 


If your local flour miller or mer- 
chant cannot supply FLavo 








FLour advise him to write us at Seg: sept 
: s OUTST OR LL U/L ; 

once. Tell us his name. Then we ‘ ; 

will at once write you or him the As Advertised Everywhere 


Known to Millions of Flour Users 


FLavo FLour is known everywhere now 
to millions offlour users. Our $100,600 Na- 
tional Advertising of FLavo FLour started 
February10 in a Saturday Evening Post 
page, to be continuedin all leading publica- 
tionsevery month. Makersof FLavoFLour 
— Community Marvel Millers—everywhere 
get the full benefit ofthis at no cost to them. 


name of the nearest Community 
Marvel Miller so you can get 
FLavo FLour from him until some 
local man or your millercan arrange 
to putin an American (Midget) 
Marvel Mill and make FLavo 
FLour for your community. 











MARVEL MILL 





Moony 
OFyore) tar bebes Co) 





Men inevery com 
munity awd meiil- 
ers who have long- 
syStem mtils and are 
notmaking thenconey 
or kind of tlour they 
Should, can get back 


quickly into money- I 





The Anglo-American 
Mill Co., Inc. 


138-144 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky.,U.S.A. 


Please send me your complete proposition 
and facts about the opportunity to get started 
making FLavo FLour with an American 
(Midget) Marvel Mill in my community, 
also information about your “Confidential 
Selling Plans,” Service Department and how 

1 to becomea member ofthe CommunityMarvel 
Millers Association. Send book—‘The Story 
I of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” 


making with an 
American (Midget) 
Marvel Mill making 
FLavo Nature- 
Flavored Flour. 


INGO « cccenticeccese i cocmugud aes exteeonsnellan cctusterenisneseneheasscdunneurred 


{ So iiicitoces ween seten< Address..... ececaedhedbaasds eabinaaaonainiee mann aan i 
{ NOTE, PLEASE: Book is net for housewives, It will be sent 

only to men who are seeking a profitable business opportunity. perder 
Bd een 
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The Lure of 
The Farm 


The thrill of the 
to create, to see 
to grow himself, to plant and har- 
vest, to feed and be fed, build 
up physical strength and financial 
independence, to reap the full re 
ward of his own efforts, to breathe 
deep of clean country air, to walk 
upon his own land, to rest upon 
his own front porch, to make sure 
the comfort and independence of 
his future—this is the lure of the 
country home—the joy of the farm. 


the craving 
things grow and 


et 
SOli, 


to 











Farmer’s 
Cyclopedia 


Government 


pT formation that cost the Ss. 

over $4,000,000 to gather and anette, 7 big books, 
6% inches by 9 inches. Over 5,000 pages, 3 
million words, and hundreds of pictures and dia- 
grams. Every important farming question an- 
swered. How to make a garden pay. How to 
make an acre pay iow to make a big ranch pay. 
Reasons for failures given. How to avoid waste. 
Information on every branch of farming—indexed 
and cross-indexed for ready reference. this, 
now yours for less than 7 cents a day. 


Partial List of Contents 


Feed and ty of Dairy Cows—(This alone worth 

le price 

Feeds and Feeding for Beef—(A wonderful work.) 

Diseases and insect Pests—(How to protect cattle 
and crops against them.) 

— Hog Raising—(A complete library on the 


uss 
Success With Sheep—(Every question answered.) 


Poultry Problems ay greg other books on 
poultry need ever be re 

Fruit—(How bed get larger yields. How to avoid 
insect pes 

Soils and Fertilization—(Stake your land yield 
more 

Latest Facts and Investigations on Every Farm 
Product—(Iusures bigger, better crops with 


less labor.) 
Every Phase of Farm Management—(From Gov- 
ernment experiences and researches. ) 
Farm nee —Siow to plan and build on the 
fa 


Farm , All about it.) 

Domestic Science—(Comfortable, 
house ene. Lightens the 
housekeepers 

And thousands of other subjects of vital interest 
and value. 


FREE BOOKS ; 


D. Coburn 


economical farm 
work of the 


valuable manual 
written by on. F. 
to help you study the Cyclopedia 
to best advantage. Hundreds of valu 
able suggestions. This book free with 
7 big volumes 


<«———Send this COUPON 
















and $1.00 for a ten days’ exami- 
Doubleday, nation of the boo ‘ks. If you keep 
Page & Co, a he i. $3. - monthly un- 
Dept. i 90 has been paid. (You 
Gard eo get the Coburn Manual free.) 
arden Cit If not satisfactory, return 
New York, pe and we refund your 
Send me a com- <9 
plete set of Farm- SPECIAL for one ex- 
er’s Cyclopedia (au- oy tra pay- 
thentie records U cil NA ay zon 
Dept. of Agriculture) © NS ountry Life 
in 7 big yolumes, and for one year. 


also the free copy of 








Coburn Manual. I am DOUBLEDAY, 
enclosing $1 with this 

order ar vd I will send you PAGE, & CO., 
$3 monthly until 50 has Dept. 404, 
been paid, if I ag to keep 

the books. If not satisfactory Garden City. 


I will return the 
days and you are 
dollar 


books in ten 


to refund my N. Y. 


Name. 
Address 


PRCTOOTIODs ¢ + cccceeees 
If you 
write ‘yes 


“alao want The New Country ‘Life, 
* here.... 











POULTRY POINTERS 








Selecting Poultry Breeding Stock 
' for Table Fowls 


HiS card is designed 
members of poultry clubs 
breeding stock of a type 


as a guide for 
in selecting 
especially suited 


for producing desirabie table fowls. It 
will also be found useful by farmers and 
poultrymen who are producing similar 
stock. Ji is arrunged in the form of a 
score card so that it can be used, if de- 
sired, for the scoring of such fowls when 
exhibited in competition. 


SCALE OF POINTS 


Disqualifications — Decidedly crooked 


breasts, crooked backs, or wry tails. 
Health and Vigor—The bird must be 
free from disease or from any indication 
of having been affected with disease. It 
must show strong constitution and great 
vigor as indicated by bright red comb 
and wattles, and by full prominent bright 
eyes, by general alertness, and by bright, 
lustrous plumage. Males should be de- 


cidedly masculine. 
masculine 


Head, 5. 


Shape of 
Sheuld 
broad. 


Face, Comb and Wattles__.___.1 Point 
Should be bright red (dark 
red approaching black indi- 
cates poor condition). Wat- 
tles medium size. Comb small 
to medium, firmly set on 
head. Avoid lopped combs in 
those breeds where they are 


Avoid females 


appearance, 


showing 


He 


be 


ad 
short, 


_.2 Points 


‘deep ‘ ‘and 








se i i a os gli sa 30 Points 
Deep, broad, full, correspond- 

ing with breadth of shoul- 

ders. Keel or breast bone 

should be long, straight and 

well fleshed. 


Thinness and Texture of Skin__-.2 Points 
Skin should be thin and 
smooth; free from roughness 
or scaliness. 

Legs, 10—Medium length and set 
well apart. (Knock-kneed in- 


Breast 


dividuals are very undesir- 
able). 

Thighs and Second Joints_-----_-6 Points 
Short, thick and heavily 
fleshed. 

SHARE cise cdocncncsteue isu in ac ca NN 
Short, strong. 

Toes a gen i _..-1 Point 
Strong, “straight, short, well 
spread 

Total bs a 100 Points 

ALLEN G. OLIVER. 
West Raleigh, N. C 


Cropping Plan fer Poultry 





G E FEED for poultry may be pro- 

throughout the year in a large 
portion of the country by using two yards 
alternately; that is, a crop is pastured in 
one yard while another crop is growing 
in the second yard. The following plan 
is suggested by specialists of the United 


States Department of Agriculture, as adapt- 





















ed to moderate climate conditions. The 
supposed to be upright. crop grown should be the one best suited 
‘ to the particular locality. For the extreme 

Eyes -_---_-___-_-. ~-----~---1 Point North or South the dates should be mod- 
Large, full, bright. (Sunken ified. Thickly sowed crops furnish suc- 
or dull eyes denote lack of culent food and summer shade. 
vigor and poor vitality). 

| April 1 to July 1. 

a a a Me 

Short, strong, curved. Growing (yard 1): , Feeding (yard 2): 
Oats | Winter rye. 

Neck er : -.--------3 Points Chard or lettuce. | Winter vetch. 
Medium short and stout in ( + or vetch. | Crimson clover 
proport ion to the body. s flowers (shade| (New Jersey 

i 5 F T ed). | and South). 
| ee I paaiiias Te a. Cowpeas | Sweet clover. 
Strong, medium size, neatly Sali 
folded, and held firmly din tape 
place. (Avoid breeding trom July 1 to October 1. 
slipped or twisted winged Feeding (vard 1): Growing (yard 2): 
birds). Oats. Buckwheat. 

Body, 60. Chard and let- aan Essex 

General Shape Body should 4 Luce - Pieces 
show good length, breadth Clover or vetch Flat turnips. 
and depth, and be well fleshed Cown as. | 
throughout. Rape ' . 

Breadth of Body-__..___ 5 Points October 1 to April 1. 

Should be broad at should- Growing (yard 1): Feeding (yard 2): 
ers, breadth extending down- Oats Buckwheat. 
ward well back to hips. Winter rye. Dwarf Essex 

Depth of Body 5 Points Waiter ae | 7 ge 
Should Be deep. from shoulder p ee chewer. — — oo 
to front of keel and extend- ‘rimeon clover. | Soy scanty iS 
ing well back. Be sure to Save this issue; there will be 

eee pet sete __20 Points dozens of times during the year when it will 
Back of g00d ngth, broad supply you in a moment inform ition that it 
throughout and fairly level might otherwise take you days or even weeks 
on top, from side to. side, to get. 
throughout its entire length ene aera eee 
and ending in a broad full Save this Reference Special, and it will 
tail save you money. 

Feeding Chickens of All Ages 
M: ANY methods of feeding are successful. The following rations have given good 














results: 


Yolk in body supplies food. 


Boiled egg cut fine, 


part ground oats 


1 

1 part shorts. 

1 part wheat bran 

1 part corn meal. 

% part beef scraps 

144 part bone meal. 

Use this as mash in hopper 











FIRST DAY 
Do not 
FIRST WEEK 
bread crumbs and oat meal, 


of mash on clean board all they will eat in twenty minutes, five times a day. 

Give sour milk each forenoon and water in the afternoon 

Keep fine grit or sand before them. 

1 TO 5 WEEKS OLD 

Equal parts wheat bran, shorts, oat meal and corn meal - ; 

‘se as mash in hopper and give good grade of commercial chick feed in 
litter. 

Two pounds fine charcoal and one-half pound fine salt should be added to 
each hundred pounds mash. 

Sour milk or water should be before birds at all times 


5 WEEKS OLD TO MATURITY 


and give equal parts cracked corn 


litter, all they will clean up in thirty minutes, twice each day. Fresh water and 
grit should be before them at all times Free range should be provided 
FATTENING RATION 
2 parts corn meal 
1 part shorts 
1 part wheat bran : 
Moisten with sour x Give cracked corn as grain, all they will eat 
Clear water and grit sho iid be provided at all times 
BALANCED EGG RATION 
Yolks Whites 
100 lbs 34 
100 Ibs. 182 
20 Ibs. 31 Two pounds charcoal and one- 
20 Ibs. 41 half to one pound salt should be 
20 Ibs. s 44 added to each 100 pounds of mash 
20 Ibs. corn meal__ 27 Fresh water, grit and oyster shell 
20 Ibs. beef scraps-_- 221 should be provided at all times 
Total = 680 HSU 
MOLTING RATION 
Give half ration for two weeks or till birds are poor, then build them up 
rapidly. Balanced egg ration good. 
BREEDING RATION 
Corn and wheat, equal parts, fed in litter night and morning, about a pint 
to ten hens. Mash given in balanced egg ration given in afternoons. Free 
range, grit, oyster shell and fresh water should be provided at. all times.—Mis- 
souri State Poultry Experiment Station. 


feed. 


equal parts. Feed in form 


and evheat in 
























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 







Send no money! Get 
this free book just 
off the press. : 
Shc pws you how to 
maket digger poultry 
profits at less cost. 
it will s ave you 
from $6.00 tos 20 on 


ing an incubator, and shows you the . 
way to bigver profits from your poultry. Tt is a Bargaia 
Book that every poultry raiser will profit by having. 
This new book proves how Maynard incubators hatch 
every hatchable egg at small cost, and with least at- 
tention. It shows you all the latest improvements in 
incubators—many features not found on other machines 
All incubators backed by ean ironclad guarantee to be 
strong, reliable, and practical. All these and other 
uitry supplies at prices which will surprise you. 
nd a postal today for this big money saving book. 
Doa't spend a dollar forany poultry supplies until you 
get this free book. 


$5.37 buys 60 egg 
incubaior 


Send a postal toduy for this ines book, andiet it ere you 
eave money 








Batteries 


~ 


= 
> 


Zing! goes 
the bell. You 
can depend 
on its ringing 
if you can de- 
pend on the 
battery that 
rings it. Col- 
umbia is the 
dependable 
battery. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


{IGNITOR 


RY September Oth [919 


Y_ CELL 





Trade Mark Rog FOR use, ‘at Off 


— IGNITION 


Fahnestock spring-clip bind- 
ing posts, D0 extra charge. 














PHOSPHATE PRICES 
WILL ADVANCE 


The end of the war means a big 
increase in the demand and in the 
{ of American Phosphate. 

the opportunity to 
e your land a: in Phosphor- 
a cost of only $1.00 per ac: 





miss 





m DAY 
PHOSPH \ R 
us ds of America’s bes 
$8.00 t 








c ised vields permanently i 
ing Sol 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO,., 
700 Lincoin Bldg., Louisville, He 


TUDES UTLEY 





3 lumina Shoes sti 

‘istorting or rub! z of toot. Svan 

tee ct your health anu save money by 

wearing several pair sofkind you mow use. Wa' ag 

t-proof, break-proof, light, comforta- 

bie, fit fine, easy nee in. Keep you your 
7 asy to 

up A) stick to sate. 

Best Rabie in, ah, 


I pinching, 


























Special 
arent = 
Mr iT A 
49 WoARANTEED or MONEY 

Postal bring: 3 OUR FREE catalog. | FREE 
try on in 

heme 
ae introduce.our guaranteed Arkansas arom) trees and 
lants we ofier any one of the following assortments for 
ackberry; 12 Raspberry; 
‘Bite r sy goths 30 days. di. toda ae 
ARKANSAS nee Dept.536 Fayetteville, ack, 

When advertisers 


AND'S SATISEA TON 
BACK, 
Phen, Mende g own 
2 Peach trees; 12 Rhubarb; 
many assortments as you wish. Write today for pri 
Progressive Farmer. 
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HOW TO GET RICH LANDS 


V—Drainage: Our Heavy Rainfall Makes It Necessary on Many 
Southern Soils 


By B. L. MOSS 


value, particularly if the tight 
clay, as the effect of these banks is to keep 
water out of the ditch entirely, 

The subject of drainage is a im- 
portant one, and we would earnestly urge 
that no drainage work be undertaken with- 


soil be a 


very 











N OUR last article we dealt with water 
I and its vital importance in crop product- 

ion, pointing out that without water 
plant growth is impossible. This week we 
shall see how too much water in the soil 
may be as harmful as too little; how plants 
may as truly starve in a water-logged soil as 
in one without any water at all. 

The subject of drainage, in its broader as- 
pects, includes not only the removal of ex- 
cess moisture from wet, poorly drained 
Jands, but the control of excess rainfall on 
our hillsides and rolling lands as well. Here, 
however, we shall consider only the re- 
moval of excess water from habitually wet 
lands,—the poorly drained areas that are 
found to a greater or less extent on nearly 
every farm in the South. 


Wet Soils Are Cold 


N ALL plant and animal life, warmth is 

essential to life and growth. There are 
certain well known temperature limits with- 
in which crops do best, and when the temp- 
erature of the air or the soil goes below or 
above these limits, growth partly or wholly 


stops, and even death may ensue. We have 
an illustration of this fact in the common 
saying in the South that “cotton never 


grows well until the nights become too hot 
to sleep well.” 

Now in the Cotton Belt, soils are far more 
often too cold than too warm for the best 
development of plants, and since during the 
growing season for most of our staple crops 
the air temperatures are relatively high, it 
naturally follows where our soils are too 
cold, the trouble must be looked for in the 
soils themselves. 

Most often the trouble is due to too much 
water, or in other words, poor drainage. 
Scientists have shown that while 100 heat 
units are required to raise 100 pounds of 
water from 32 to 33 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
only 19.09 units are required to raise 100 
pounds of dry sand through the same range 
of temperature, and 22.43 units of heat to 
raise 100 pounds of dry clay through the 
same range. In other words, a wet soil is a 
cold soil, and a cold soil is simply incapa- 
ble of growing our staple crops to perfect- 
fon, 

But not only do plants on wet soils suffer 
from cold, but they have to go hungry as 


well, We have seen that “capillary 
moisture” in soils is vitally important, but 
that “free moisture’’—the kind that fills a 


hole dug in a wet soil—may, if long con- 
tinued, prove harmful, For not only does it 
make the soil cold, but an excess of it serves 
io exclude air, and thus literally to suffocate 
the plants—they are drowned. This is why 
crops on flat, poorly drained areas during a 
wet season turn a sickly yellow and even 
die, despite the presence of an abundant 
supply of plant foods. 

Still another reason for draining wet lands 
lies in the fact that certain chemical pro- 
cesses essential to the solubility of plant 
foods in the soil are dependent upon an 
abundance of free oxygen, which is not pres- 
ent in water-logged soils. Thus a wet swamp 
may have in it an abundance of nitrogen, but 
this nitrogen eannot be used by plants un- 
til the oxygen of the air has a chance to 
put it in a soluble, usable form. 


Rich Lands That Are Poor 


ROM the facts above stated, it may be 

seen that though a soil may be actually 
rich in nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium, it may still be an unproductive and 
consequently a poor soil, because of the 
lack of availability of these elements, due, 
in turn, to a.superabundance of free water, 
On many thousands of farms in ‘the South 
there are wet areas where the plant foods 
are Jocked up in this way, and such lands, 
in so far as any profits are concerned, are 
entirely worthless to the owner. 

In our opinion, the first drainage work 


on most Southern farms sheuld consist in 
draining the wet spots, hollows and 
“heads” that abound. Frequently’ these 
places, because of their having received the 


drainage from the surrounding flelds, are 
exceedingly rich in plant foods, and it is a 
great waste that mere of them are not 
drained and put to producing crops. 

Then after these small wet areas are 
ooked te, study may well be given the 
problem of drainage on a larger scale, 
Along many of our river and creek valleys 
and in the so-called “Black Belt” areas of 
Mississippi and Alabama are thousands of 
acres that- will in a very few years pay for 
the installation eof a thorough drainage 
System. 

What Kind of Drains? 


HE best of all drainage is accomplished 
by the use of tle, though the use of tile 





out first carefully studying the problems 

involved. In this connection, we suggest 

that our readers write their experiment 
presupposes open ditches or natural water’ stations for bulletins on drainage, and ask 
courses to furnish an outlet. Tile, while also to be put in touch with the state 
comparatively expensive im the first cost, drainage expert. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
has the advantage, if properly laid, of 524, Tile Drainage on the Farm,” which 
lasting indefinitely. Moreover, it does may be had free from the United States 
away with the open ditch, except as it Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
may be needed for providing an outlet D. €., should be obtained. 


and thus effects a great saving in that it 
permits the use of all the land in the field. 

An especially good place to try out a 
line of tile will be found in the wet 
hollow or head that is now producing noth- 





Parcel Post Rates and Rules 


OURTH-CLASS mail matter embraces 
all matter, including farm and factory 
products (and books), not embraced in 


parcels, mailed 
delivery at 
zones are as follows: 


cel 


4e. equals 68: 





(17) 209 


(zone) rates of postage for 

four local delivery and for 

other post offices im various 
Each 

First lb. add. lb. 50 Ibs, 


The pound 


City and Rural Route 


Gemvery  ... ..... 5c. loc. 30c. 
First Zone - re le. 54c. 
Second Zone ngewe "le le. 5Ac, 

20 Ths. 
Third Zone 6« Ze. 44e, 
Fourth Zome __._.. Te. 4c, 83e., 
Fifth Zone Seite 8e. 6e $1.22 
Sixth Zone __. -..-- 9e. 8c. $1.61 
Seventh Zone irene 10c. $2.01 
Bighth Zone ___---- 12e. 12¢, $2.40 


Example:—To find the postage of a par- 
el weighing 18 Ibs. to the Fourth Zone: 
First pound 7c., additional 17 pounds at 
total equals 75 cents. 


Our Special Issues in 1917 


January 6—Poultry and Bees. 








ing and is an eyesore besides, A few hun- ¢jther the first, second or third class, January 27—Better Gardens and Orchards, 
dred feet of tile will not cost a great deal, which is not greater in size than seventy- Sanaa gf Te ar ech and eames 
and the results will usually be so satisfac- two inches in length and girth combined aren, eis Peat iy cramerens 
re ? ee figs: eae nor in form or kind likely to injure the March 10—Farm Homes and Buildings. 
tory that additional wet areas will be person of any postal employee or dam- March 31—Farm Woman's Number. 
drained as rapidly as possible. age the mail equipment or other matter Py Fo 9 oo con Goines ™ 
7 tata’ July 14—Marke y anc oSperation, 
In the absence of tile, there are many oraated ssubenuiae pocmivea fer traaaper July 28—Clover. 
places where the open ditch may be used tation and delivery. pesthaker 1c — wor and Rye. 
? - ie ‘ RSE b ember tlo-—tarm Management, 
to great advantage, Whenever possible the The limit of weight for parcels for lo- October 20—Drainage. 5 
broad shallow ditch, without banks, cal delivery and for delivery at other November 17—Hogs,, Sheep and Horses, 
which can be cultivated across, should be POSt offices within the first and second December 22—Farm Social Life and Re 
. ff zones is fifty pounds; for delivery in other creation. 
used. The ditch with banks higher than than the first and second zones is twenty eee eae 
the land surrounding it is often of doubtful pounds. The men who read are the men who lead. 
SO == 














VERY one is demanding better, more wholesome bread. 
Here is the flour that gives you all this and real flavor. It 
makes you want more. For bread made with FLavo 

FLour is moist, flavory, so good. Not dry and tasteless. 


FLavo is a Nature-flavored flour. Made only on the Amer- 
ican (Midget) Marvel Self-contained Roller Mill, by members 
of the Community Marvel Millers Association. It contains the 
entire food values of the wheat berry. It is creamy white, the 
purest flour that can be made. The essential aromatic oils of 
the wheat wherein lie the favor are not milled out of it. 


All American Mill products are inspected by us every thirty 
days. Every sack of FLavo FLour is certified. Ask for this 
Nature flavored flour and you will eat more bread—bread with 
the highest food value. 


What Housewives Have Long 
Been Looking For 

FLavo FLour once used, noth- 
ing else really satisfies in ways like 
this, which thousands of women 
are testifying to among their friends 
and to us every day: “Far Superior” 
— “White” — “Rich Taste” — “Has 
More Life and Moisture”—“Makes 
Better Bread, Pastry and Biscuits” 
— “Sweet Nutty Flavor”’— “Like 
Mother Used”—“Best in 60 Years” 
—‘*Flaky, Nature-Flavored” — 
“Takes Less of It*— “Every Sack 
Alike in High Quality”— ‘“Long- 
Lasting Freshness”—etc., etc. 





Where to get FLavo FLour 

If your local flour miller or mer- 
chant cannot supply FLavo 
FLour advise him to write us at 
once. Tell us his name. Then we 
will at once write you or him the 
name of the nearest Community 
Marvel Miller so you can get 
FLavo FLour from him until some 
local man or your millercan arrange 
to put in an American (Midget) 
Marvel Mill and make FLavo 
FLour for your community. 


This Business of Making FLavo FLour Calls YOU—to 
Make $150 to $1000 a Month—Like 
1000 Others—With an 


AMERICAN ..s#i%, MARVEL MILL 


SELF- 
CONTAINED) 

Farmers, and other business men, who first see the wonderful money- 
making advantages to them of being the first to get membership in 
Community Marvel Millers, for their territory, and start operating their 
own American (Midget) Marvel Self-Contained Mill to make FLavo 
FLour, will step into one of the biggest money-making opportunities in 
their town. 


Requires little attention or power—no new build- 
ing, or much space. One man easily runs it. 


How To At Once Be the Maker and Owner of FLavo 
FLour For Your Community 

For seven years the hundreds of owners of Amer- 

ican (Midget} Marvel Mills have been going-it-alone, 

and making bigger profits than any othermillers. Now 

they have united to make one brand—FLavo FLour. 


| 
Many Farmers Doing This j 
i 
I 
i 


Our Offer 





Co., Inc. 


Hundreds of owners are active or retired farmers and their 
sons, who have proven what a big money maker this Mill is 
everywhere—as you can. Our Special ice Department 
investigates your territory first. Then helps you to be most 
successful in every way, Ifnot right we won’t start you. 


i N —Investment Easily Handled— Time 
No Expedopes eeded , = z sily dead le im 



















The Anglo-American 
Mill 


138. 144 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky.,U.S.A. 


Please send me your complete proposition 
and facts about the opportunity to get started 
making FLavo FLour with an American 
(Midget) Marvel Mill in my community, 
also information about your “Confidential 
Selling Plans,” Service Department and how 
to becomea member ofthe CommunityMarvel 
Millers Association. Send book—‘The Story 
of a Wonderful Flour Mill.” 











As Advertised Everywhere 
Known to Millions of Flour Users 


FLavo FLour is known everywhere now 
to millions of flour users. Our $100,000 Na- 
tional Advertising of FLavo FLour started 
February10 in a Saturday Evening Post 
Page, to be continuedin all leading publica- 
tionsevery month. Makersof FLavoFLour 
— Community Marvel Millers—everywhere 
get the full benefit ofthis at no cost to them. 











Men inevery com 
munity awd metil- 
ers who have long- 
system mtlls and are 
notmaking themoney 
or kind of flour they 
Should, can get back 
quickly into money- 
making with an 
American te a 
Marvel Mill making 
FLavo Nature- 
Flavored FLour. 





Are r 30 ™ 
Investigation costs nothing. Write us if you are really MING '- cawewsieprcedas couse ces 20 ccennc ensaseSenone enasneneneewesenseee Seeres 
interested. [ ae pee 
GLO-AMERICAN MILL COMPANY, Inc. Sim e08 nn nn nnn anne $088 -.n onnenenenerneenses cesses snes enmeee 
mt... American (Midget) Marvel Mili (Self-Contained) ‘ NOTE, PLEASE: Book is mot for housewives, It will be sent 
138-144 Trust Building, » Ky., USA. only to men who are seeking a profitable busi Pp ity. (87) 
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FARM VALUES 


AND RAILROADS 





Transportation Problem Must Be 
Solved Nationally in Order to 
Assure Agricultural Prosperity. 


the 
Next 


HE greatest industry of 
United States is farming. 
to that comes transportation. 
Efficient transportation is essential 
to the continued welfare and business 
progress of the nation. To the farm- 
er it means wider markets and bet- 
ter prices for his crops. 


Speaking for 90 per cent of the 


railroad mileage of the country we | 


invite your cooperation in the solu- 
tion of the railroad problem to that 
end. 


Make Regulation Efficient 


There is no question that public 
regulation of transportation has 
come to stay. The railroads accept 
it. They ask only that such regula- 
tion be made efficient. They ask 


that the function properly subject to | 


public supervision — incorporation, 
the issuance of securities, the mak- 
ing of rates—be placed under the 
direction of a single responsible na- 
tional body such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, with region- 
al sub-commissions, in order that re- 
gulation may be kept close to the 
people. They ask that such regula- 
tion be so administered as to per- 
mit the railroads to earn a living re- 
turn, to attract new capital and to 
make the improvements and exten- 
sions necessary to enable them to 


serve the American people fairly and | 


efficiently. 


In the Federal Rint and Rural 
Credit Banking Systems the opera- 
tion of regional divisions under Fed- 
eral supervision is well illustrated. 
The railroads seek a similar solution 
of their problem. 


Commerce Is Nation Wide 


The farmer wants free trade among 
the states. 


Commerce in farm products is not 
confined to state lines. It is nation 
wide. Its regulation shouid also be 
national. The fundamental state 
right is the right of each state to be 
protected against discriminations by 
other states such as exist, today. 
Every barrier that a state erects to 
the free movement of commerce 
across its borders limits the farmer’s 
market, makes it easier for specula- 
tors to control and depress prices 
and tends to increase the cost of 
what the farmer has to buy. 


The railroads cannot serve 49 
masters—48 states and the nation— 
and serve efficiently. The present 
system of multiple and conflicting 
regulation is wasteful and destruc- 
tive. 


In the interest of all, regulation 
should be in behalf of all the states. 
We invite discussion of this ques- 
tion and shall be glad to answer 
questions and to supply information 
on request. 


This is the first of several brief 
talks on this subject. 


RAILWAY EXECUTIVES’ 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


61 Broadway New York City 


FRANK TRUMBULL, Chairman. 
FRANCIS H. SISSON, Assistant 
ALFRED P. THOM, Counsel 
B. F. BUSH R. S. LOVETT 
Receiver Mo. Pac. Ry. Ch.Union Pacific R. RB. 
A. J. EARLING Cc. H. MARKHAM 
Pres. C. M.&.St. P. Ry. Pres. Ill. Cent. R. R. 
HOWARD ELLIOTT SAMUEL REA 
Ch.N.Y.N.H.& H.R.R. Pres. Penn. R. R. 
W. J. HARAHAN A. H. SMITH 
Pre.Seab’d Air Line Ry. Pres.N.Y.Central Lines 
WALKER D. HINES FRANK TRUMBULL 
Ch.A.T.& Santa Fe Ry. Ch. C. & O. Ry. 
HALE HOLDEN F. D. UNDERWOOD 
Pres. C. B. & Q. R. R. Pres. Erie, R. R. 
L. F. LOREE H. WALTERS 
Pres. D & H. Co. Ch. Atl’nticC’stLineR. R. 
DANIEL WILLARD 
Pres. B. & O. R. R. 





Farm Engineering Problems 











Draft of Plows 


UMEROUS tests show the following ta- 
ble a good basis for figuring the draft 
of plows: 


DRAFT PER SQUARE INCH oF CROSS 
SECTION OF PLOW 


Im. GONGY Soll ...<6is ess 2to3 pounds 


im Corn stwbble ..i...%. 3 pounds 
In wheat stubble ...... 4 pounds 
In blue grass sod....... 6 pounds 
In June grass sod ..... 6 pounds 
Bt CIOVOP BOG) oss 5c Siac 7 pounds 
Bit ANY UN 6 S864 es 8 pounds 


In prairie sod 15 pounds 
In virgin sod 15 pounds 
2 QUO: on 66 0500s va ee 20 pounds 


Example—Ssuppose a plow rig has two 
14-inch bottoms, and the depth to be 
plowed is 6 inches. A cross section of 
each plow is therefore 14x6 inches, or 84 
square inches. Twice this for two bot- 
toms is 168 square inches. Since, in san- 





dy soil, the pressure per square inch is 
three pounds, 

Then 168x3 tbs.=—504 ths.—draft in 
sandy soil.—Tractor Farming. 











Automobile and Gasoline Engine 
Troubles 


Difficult ‘pea 
V IXTURE too “lean.’ 
Mixture too “rich.’ 
Valves out of adjustment. 
Vibrator points stuck or out of adjust- 


—e cylinder lubrication—smoke 

ylue. 

(Prepared from table by H. Locke in 
New York.) | 


*“Power,”’ 





Quantity of Paint Required 


THE quantity of paint required for any 

particular building depends much on 
the volume, quality and staining proper- 
ties and how and on what it is applied. 
The following — the average: 

Metal Work 

pound white paint will cover, 1st coat, 
7% o— yards; 2nd coat, 9 square 
yards 


~ 


Woodwork 
pound red oxide~will cover, 1st coat, 
5 square yards; 2nd coat, 6 square yards, 


_ 


1 pound zine white will cover, ist coat, 
4 square yards; 2nd coat, 5 square 
yards, 

1 pound green paint will cover, 1st coat, 
3% square yards; 2nd coat, 4% square 
yards. 

1 pound boiled oil will cover, 1st coat, 4% 


square yards; 


: 2nd coat, 6 square yards. 
On plaster, 


pound raw oil will cover 


for first coat, 5 square feet and 9 square 


feet for second coat. One pound white 
lead paint will cover 9 square feet for 
first coat.—Cyclopedia of Mechanics. 
ood Priming Recipe 

Two pounds white lead, 3 ounces. red 
lead, 3 pounds yellow ochre. Thin with 
one-third raw oil, two-thirds turpentine. 
Use good varnish, a dry day and a thor- 
oughly dry brush. 


How to Mix Paint for Tints 


















































Wires disconnected or short circuited. 


Switch not on. 

No fuel in tank. 

Batteries weak or worn or gummy mag- 
neto brush. 

Poor compression. 

Engine cold (in winter). 


Lack of Power 
Incorrect mixture of gas and air. 
Defective ignition. 
Water lodging in cylinder, leaky water 

jacket. 
Defective cooling, causing over-heating. 
Faulty lubrication. 
Excessive carbon deposits. 
Faulty piston rings. 
Liner worn or grooved. 
Leaky valves. 
Ignition too late. 
Pounding or Knocking 
Main bearings loose. 
Loose flywheel. 
Moving parts striking an obstruction. 
Broken piston rings. 
Spark advanced too far. 
Engine not fastened down securely. 
Pre-ignition 
Spark too early. 
Cylinder and piston overheated. 
Compression too high. 
Glowing carbon deposits. 
Ignition uncertain. 
Backfiring 
Delayed burning of previous charge. 
Too much air. 
Valve timing wrong. 
Improperly seated valves. 
Speed Unregulated 

Worn governor. 
Governor poorly adjusted. 
Governor improperly lubricated. 


Smoke 





Mixture too rich—smoke black. 


Red and Black makes---.......... Brown 
ment. Lake and White makes---...----~~_- Rose 
Broken porcelain in spark plug. White and Brown makes-------- Chestnut 
What May Be Expected of Farm Implements 
SUMMARY, COMPILED BY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
SHOWING AVERAGE SERVICE RENDERED BY 18 KINDS OF FARM IMPLE- 
MENTS IN WESTERN NEW YORK, AND AVERAGE MACHINERY COST PER 
ACRE 
» | Life of Acres . 
| 53 | Implement Covered Cost Per Acre Covered 
SH —_—|— — —-—- — 
ey 7 = 1 ee 
| be | j Cost 
| Qa jDays | | = | Re- In- |Re- | New 
| Ss | of | Years | Year| Total |Place | ter- | pngirs Total 
Implement | 2S iWork} i | | ment est 
| ae | | | 
Walking plow -.| 19.2 | 224] 11.7 | 32.9 [ 384.9]$0.026/$0. 010/$0.062 |$0.098/$10.00 
Sully SIO s32504<4-2 14.7 119| 8.1] 30.9 | 250.3) 17 0} .046| .069} .285| 42.5 
Spring-tooth harrow..| 6.6 73 | 21.6 74.2 782.1| .023| .007| .011| .041| 17.5 
Spike-tooth harrow.. 3.1 43 | 14.0 48.3 676.2} 007] .007| .030| 10.5 
DIB DEETOW. 666:0-0 6:0 4.2 54 | 13.0 35.2 | 457.6 .025| .014 098] 27.00 
pC ee, 4.7 75 | 16.0 65.9 |1,054.4 011) .007 041| 24 
GEM OPEL, 60-6 85-504 8 4.6 76 | 16.4 46.3 759.3 949| .027 171| 72 
Corn planter, 1-row.. e LO" “TA57. 4.1 48.0 iy .2Te 531| 12 
Corn planter, 2-row.. 8 9} 24.0 8.2 91.3 158] .200| 798| 40 
Cultivator, 1-row .... 4.1 58 | 14.0 16.9 236.6 012} .021 060| 6 
Cultivator, 2-row .... 5.6 70] 12.5 39.3 491.3 027| .025 117| 32 
“Cabbage transplanter. 3.4 43 | 12.8 12.5 160.0 114] .091 485| 45 
PRONCOE eos 6.64.65 6 880-4 He 3.1 46 | 14.8 28.0 414.4 047) .065 211] 41 
PIR TREO. 0 b:t 50048 oa 2.6 37 | 14.5 43.0 623.5 019} .008 065| 24 
TRAy, CECGSE: y cc-cctees 1.5 21 | 14.0 21.6 302.4 051) .019 182] 34 
Bean harvester 2.3 29 | 12.9 16.9 218.0 048] .060 223] 25 
Grain binder 3.4 53] 15.4 35.2 542.1 113] .058 -4021125. 
Corn binder 3.7 40 | 10.8 21.1 227.9], 194] .096] .840/125.00 
Stinnett i : : White, Blue and Lake makes------ Purple 
Spark plug dirty or points touching. Rid? aiid’ Lissa’ Guise MiRRES ee Pearl 
Spark plug points too far apart. White and Carmine makes_-__------ Pink 


Indigo and Lamp-Black makes_SilverGray 
White and Lamp-Black makes_Lead Color 
Black and Venetian Red makes_Chocolate 
White and Green makes__--Bright Green 
Purple and White makes__.French White 
Light Green and Black makes Dark Green 


White and Green makes__--~~--- Pea Green 
White and Emerald Green_Brilliant Green 
Red and Yellow makes------~-__-- Orange 
White and Yellow makes--_-_~_- Straw Color 


White, Blue and Black makes__Pearl Gray 
White, Lake and Vermillion__Flesh Color 
Umber, White and Venetian Red__-_Drab 
White, Yellow and Venetian Red_-_Cream 
Yellow, White and a little Venetian 

Red makes 
Red, Blue and Black makes-_-_------- Olive 


How to Mix Concrete 

N THIS table the figures stand for the 

volumes of cement, sand and pebbles or 
broken stone used. For example, a 1-2-3 
mixture means one sack (one cubic foot) 
of Portland cement, two cubic feet of sand, 
and three cubic feet of pebbles or broken 
stone; and a 1-2 mixture means one sack of 
cement and two cubic feet of sand. 

1-1-1 Mixture—For the wearing course of 
two-course floors subject to heavy trucking, 
such as in warehouses, loading platforms, 
etc. 

1-2-3 Mixture—For one-course walks and 
barnyard pavements, one-course concrete 
floors, fence posts, watering troughs and 
tanks, storage tanks, cisterns, etc. 


1-24%4-4 Mixture—For silo walls, grain 
bins, manure pits, dipping vats, and hog 
wallows, 


1-2%4-5 Mixture—For base of two-course 
sidewalks, feeding floors, barnyard pave- 
ments, and foundations for small engines. 

1-14% Mixture—For inside plastering of 
water tanks, silos and bin walls, and for 
facing walls below ground against entrance 
of moisture. 





Anti-freezing Radiator Solutions 


° 
for Automobiles 
Alcohol and Water 
FOr zero weather, use water 75 per cent, 
alcohol 25 per cent. 
For 10 degrees below zero, water 
cent, alcohol 30 per cent. 
Glycerine and Alcohol 
Not lower than five degrees below zero, 
alcoho! 15 per cent, glycerine 20 per cent, 
water 60 per cent.—Motor Age. 


70 per 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


TS ae 


Rings theWholeLine 


Every Time! 


ey Sy or 

{ er When you turn 
the big powerful 
; generator of the 
Stromberg - Carlson 
Telephone you get 
every party on the 
line, and Central— 
every time. Then 
when you get your 
party, our perfect- 
ed transmitters and 
receivers enable 
you to hear every 
word clearly and 
distinctly. These 
are some of the rea- 
sons why you should 
be sure and specify 










































Stromberg-Carlson 
Independent Telephones 


We have been building telephones and 
equipment for 24 years. In that time 
have made over two million and a half 
instruments, and we stand back of ev- 
ery one of them. When you buy from 
us you buy from a firm that not only 
guarantees its product—but backs that 
guarantee with its reputation and good 
name. 

THIS BOOK FREE—If you wart to 
learn how you and your neighbors can 
codéperate to secure all the advantages 
of Telephone Service—protection for 
your families and property, the daily 
market and weather reports, daily talks 
with friends too far away to visit, send 
for this invaluable Free Book, “A Tel- 
ephone on: the farm—Edition 6-D.” A 
Postal will do. 


Sumter Telephone 
Supply Co., 
3234 FAIRLIE STREET, 
ATLANTA, GA. 











This KIRSTIN Horse Power Puller, used 
by the KIRSTIN METHOD, is the cheapest 
and fastest way known for clearing land 
ready forthe plow. We will guarantee you 
a saving of 10% to 50% over any other 
method. Over 40,000 in use. Allsteel con- 
struction combines great strength and light 
weight. Clears twoacres from one anchor. 
Easily moved. Can be used with single, 
double, and triple power as needed. Will 
pull any size stump. Guaranteed fifteen 
years, flaw or no flaw. : 

Automatic take-up for making quick 
hitches. Foot for foot of cable, KIRSTIN 
covers more ground than any other machine, 
Easy on horses and man, Ten-day trial in 
your stump field. 

Now—today —quick— write for our 
special Profit Sharing Plan to sary 
buyers and our big Free Book—** 

Gold in Your Stump Land.” 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
6045 Ludington St. Escanaba, Mich. 


L t makers in the world of Stump Pullers 
wid both One hos oa doe P Power. 




















E-B (GEISER) THRESHER 


Here is a small thresher with big capac- 
ity. Small enough for your own use 
and large enough for profits in custom 
work, Equipped with Wind Stacker and 
Feeder, can be operated by light tractor. 
We manufacture all sizes and styles of 
threshers. Write for catalog. 

Look for the E-B trade 
mark. It’s your guide 
to better, more profit- 
able farming. Ask for 
E-B literature, 





eae @ a=» 
Cs. (ins. pRockt’ d,1il. Dallas, Tex. 
is sane me pe literature om articles checked: 


Plows May Sots Tractors, Kereseae 
Harrows Liste Engine Plows 
Cultivators Ges Easiens Steam Engines 
Mowers Wagons Threshers 
Spreaders Buggies Cera Shellers 
Orills Auto Trailers Saw Mills 
Planters Potate Machioery Baling Presses 
ame 
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*OROUGH ON RAT +9 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 


cae Die in the — 

Unbeatable Exterminator. E: Prairie 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks; Wenscls: Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes ee. 5 500. 








Smallibc. Used the World Over. Used by U. 8. Gov’s. 
Rough on Rats Novor Fails. Refuse ALL Substitutes. 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917] 


- FARMERS’ BULLETINS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


These Bulletins Are Published for Free Distribution to Farmers, and 
You Can Get a Pretty Fair Start Toward a Farm Library by Writing 
the Secretary of Agriculture for Them 
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SES ePPLY, 
IIL Ls Ae : 
SS CELL CRALW, 
Your stock need three elements, protein, fats 
and carbohydrates. The fats and carbohydrates 
are supplied by corn and your silage. But 
protein is lacking. Grain will supply it. But 
the protein in oats costs 16c per pound. In 
bran it costs 13c per pound. In corn it 


4 


Zh 
YOU F EN 
JF. YOU do not make full use of the \\ 
Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, you 
are not living up to your opportunities. 
These Bulletins cover a wide range of 
subjects, are written especially for the 
busy man on the farm and the busy 
woman in the home, and are accurate and 


















529—Vetch Growing in the South Atlan- 
tic States. 

550—Crimson Clover: Growing the Crop. 

605—Sudan Grass. 

646—Crimson Clover: 

690—The Field Pea. 
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Seed Production. 


serviceable. You can get any one of them, 693—Bur Clover. \ costs 20c per pound. The right source of WV! 
or any number up to five or six at a 730—Button Clover. \ protein to feed—the most digestible form 
time, free by addressing a postal card to + 


your Congressman or to “ GARDEN 


he Secretary 


‘Cotton Seed 









of Agriculture,” Washington, D. C., and 157—The Propagation of Plants. 
stating the numbers you wish. Order by 204—The Cultivation of Mushrooms. (15) Yj, 
number always. 232—Okra. ea 
BIRDS mber : . 
493—The English Sparrow as a Pest SRP cig steg " Supplies Protein for Sc Per Ib. NY 
. 255—The Home Vegetable Garden. : | 

497—Some Common Birds in Relation to 999 Beans When you can get protein for 5c per lb., why pay 13c to 20c per 

Man. ; 


pound for it? Consider the value of the manure as well. 
‘The manure from stock fed on Cotton Seed Meal is worth 
£25.86 per ton as compared with 86.83 per ton for man- 
ure from corn-fed stock. These figures were made last 


354—Onion Culture. 
4383—Cabbage. 
434—Home Production of Onion Seed and 
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Cost Per Pound for } 


609—Bird-Houses and How to Build 
Them. 






630—Some Common Birds Useful to the 










year. With the increase in the price of plant food this f 
Farmer. Sets. year, we may figure the value of manure from stock fed SY 
CORN 488—Diseases of the Cabbage and Related PROTEIN y/. on Cotton Seed Meal worth over $30 per ton. SI 
229—The Production of Good Seed Corn. la ; Feed Formulas Abie practical farmers (@) 
414—Corn Cultivation 642—Tomato Growing in the South. Protein in Corn,..--...- 20c per Ib. racine N breeds \\ 
. : <<< prize-winning live stock—has written an intensely in. 
2B . 647—The Home Garden in the South. teresting book showing how to save money on feeds. A WY 
537 aan pg , rc GRASSES Protein in Bran,_.... ---13¢ per Ib. copy will be sent to you free upon request, ; y) 
tan sli ‘s i a 279—A Method of Eradicating Johnson | Protein in Oats,_.__.-.- 16c per Ib. PUBLICITY BUREAU : Yy, 
664—Popoorn for the Market. Grass. Protein in Cotton Seed Meal_O5c per Ib. //2 Inter-State Cotton Seed Crushers’ Ass’ ik 
729—C yo aaa in the Southeastern ¢77_ Growing Hay in the South for Mar- | B 808 MAIN ST. DALLAS, TEXAS 
= > ket. 









COTTON 


501—Cotton Improvement Under Boll Wee- 
vil Conditions. 


§12—The Boll Weevil Problem. 


555—Cotton Anthracnose and How to 
Control It. 


591—The Classification and Grading of 
Cotton. 


New Method of Cotton Culture 
and Its Application. 


625—Cotton Wilt and Root Knot. 
648—The Control of Root-knot. 
787—Sea Island Cotton. : 
DAIRY 
490—Bacteria in Milk. 
541—Farm Butter-Making. 
602—Clean Milk; Production and Hand- 
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726—Natal Grass: 


A Southern Perennial 
Hay Crop. 








When writing advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Detroit trained men 


Automobile 
get preference and get 


opiLe jobs quickly. No other city 


can give what Detroit offers. Think 


hed A what it means to learn in the Mishigan 
608—Removing Garlic Flavor from Milk tate Auto School. Factories endorse our 
and Cream. 


school, glad to employ our graduate 
‘ territory in which to sell cars pot eas. poets ‘c. 
limited Opportunities. You're right in the middle of the 
‘greatest auto activities. Men are needed everywhere as testers 
repair men, chauffeurs, garage men, and salesmen. r 


612—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
623—Ice Houses and the Use of Ice on 
the Dairy Farm. 


639—Eradication of the Cattle Tick Nec- 
essary for Profitable Dairying. 


689—A Plan for a Small Dairy House. 


748—A Simple Steam Sterilizer for Farm 
Dairy Utensils. 





33,000 sq. ft. of 
additional 
floor 






) . Hundr 
graduates start in business for themselves. sip: 


our 








ENTOMOLOGY 
127—Important Insecticides. 
543—Common White Grubs. 


595—Arsenate of Lead as an Insecticide 
Against Hornworms in Dark To- 
bacco Districts. 


627—The House Centipede. 

640—The Hessian Fly. 

650—The San Jose Scale and Its Control. 
657—Chinch Bug. 

658—Cockroaches. 

659—The True Clothes Moth. 

662—Apple Tree Tent Catérpillar. 
668—Squash Vine Borer. 

671—Harvest Mites, or “‘Chiggers.” 
675—The Round-headed Apple Tree Borer. 
679—House Flies. 


681—Silver Fish: An Injurious Household 
Insect, 


6883—Fleas as Pests of Man and Animals, 
with Suggestions for Their Control. 


699—Hydrocyanic - Acid Gas Against 
Household Insects. 


701—Bagworm: An Injurious Shade Tree 














Earn $75 to $300 a Month 


We teach you to handle any auto proposition. You graduate in from ten to 
twelve weeks. Our equipment is complete. Students actually build cars from start to 
finish, getting factory training in assembling, block-testing, road testing, everythin Spe- 
cial complete course in Oxy-Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, separate trees sen 
course. All leading types of starting, lighting and ignition systems in operation. Learn to time 
motors, re-bore cylinders, adjust carburetors, magnetos, valves, and bearings quickly and accuratel 
Six-cylinder Lozier and 8-cylinder King are used for road instruction. We have a new Choienal 
“6-30” Chassis with 3,400-r.p.m. motor, the latest thing out, also a 1917 Detroiter-6-, and an Overland 
Just added Delco System as used in Buick, Hudson and Packard Twin “6.” We have also installed a 1917 
Willys-Knight complete chassis in the shop for students to work on. 


Detroit is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 accessory am@ purposes for students’ 
Lge pe gr etna = students have a of agers d thru — re constantly. 
er all of them. ‘e now operate Westinghouse, Auto-lite and Bi- an we can meet. Factories and Gar. 
jur Service Stations. After careful consideration the Westing- te men who know how to handle eleatelens poe ie A pr oe 
house Electrical & Mfg. Co., the Auto-Lite Co., and the Bijur Co. and properly. Detroit is the automobile center. You get PP ne 
Gecided that our school was the best place in Detroit to handle instruction. Come to our schoo! and learn the auto business ri ht 
their service stations, This has added thousands of dollars worth School open all the year. Enter classes any time, and day. Thr : 
of seuipment and makes our electrical Seperoenens unequaled, Canoes Seer: morning, afternoon, evening. ‘ oP 
Students get actual experience and training in handling all kinds re isa great demand for Michigan State Auto School st Garage 
of electrical auto equipment and taking care of trouble. We have hroughout fe country write us for men. Auto factories write and phene ‘ean 


use, Auto factories need Dynamometer 
We have a greater demand for our graduates 





721—Rose Chafer. 
722—Leuaf Blister Mite. 
723—Oyster-shell Scale and the Scurfy 


ariaoGt just installed a Sprague Electric Dynamometer for block-teating eel ot places. Why not fit yourself fer one of these good 
708—L 1 Moth: A D Import- * Follow the Crowd to the Michi 
&—Leopard Moth: A Dangerous Impor MONEY.BACK — chigan State Auto School. Come to Detroit. 






We guarantee to qualify you 
fa a short time for a position 
aschaffeur, repair man, test- 


Scale. er, demonstrator, garage ; 
= estructiv to Cereal man, or automobile dealer, jams» 
7 Wee dora ge Dea 7 paying from $75 to $300 month- . 


ly or refund your money. 
731—True Army Worm and Its Control. We have constantly more 


738—Corn and Cotton Wireworm in Its requests for Michi State 
Relation to Cereal and Forage Auto School Graduates than 
Crops, with Control] Measures. we can supply. 


734—Fly Traps and Their Operation. 


735—The Red Spider on Cotton and How 
to Control It. 


739—Cutworms and Their Control in Corn 











THIS IS ONE OF THE 1816 CLASSES 


Additional Building and Equipment 


We have completed arrangements with 


° 
Factory Co-operation the Auto factories to put them in 
touch with men who intend going into business for themselves. Think of getting 
inside information as to the best territory and where the garages will make the 


" ee —_ : 4 panes ~4 ® of additional Sows secs our Fam building, thousands of 
sre most money. e factories are looking for trained men to represent them. ollars worth of new equipment, plenty of room for students to work. This 
Mi and Other Cereal Crops. Men who know the auto business from A to Z are in biggest eemend: Come comes with our new building at 687-89-91 Woodward Avenue. Our echnod has 
740—House Ants: Kinds and Methods of here and start right—get the information first-handed and don’t wait. Gers te leaps and bounds, students come from. sit over the world. Men have 
rol. > eft after graduating and starte pusiness for mselves; others have accepted 
Contro Act Quickly—Now—DON’T WAIT good jobs both in Detroit and over the country. Their work has proven That 
FEEDING Fill in the coupon and mail it now, get full particulars and “Auto School we train them rightly. We are constantly adding new equipment. Our students 

News’’ and New Catalog. They are both absolutely free. get the best and latest things to work on. 


578—The Handling and Feeding of Silage. 


655—Cottonseed Meal for Feeding Beef 
Cattle. 


724—Feeding of Grain Sorghum to Live- 
stock. 

7148—The Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

FORAGE CROPS AND LEGUMES 

318—Cowpeas. 

339—Alfalfa. 

372—Soy Beans. 

382—Agulteration of Forage Plant Seeds. 

431—The Peanut. 

455—Red Clover. 


1 Or better still, jump 
on the train as hundreds have done, and come to Detroit, the ‘‘H 
Automobile Industry,’’ and learn right. a 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOS SCHGOL 
5202 Aute Bulldiag 
11-189 Selden Ave. 
687-89-91 Woodward Ave., 
@etrolt, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Gentleman: Send me absolutely FREE ‘*Aute 
Sechoul News’’ and New Catalog, er better still 


electrical departmnt is thorough 


and complete. the most competent electrical 


instructors. 


Remember you can enter classes any time, any day. 
The price of course is based on giving full value. 
Therefore we cannot give another: course free. Grad- 
uates in the complete auto course are competent to 
handle farm tractors. Act quickly now. We have no 
branches. Write or come direct to this school. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 


The O14 Rellablo Sehost A. G, ZELLER, Prosiéent 


It is im charge of one of 








yeu can expect me about 


























485—Sweet Clover. — 5202 Auto Building, 87-89-91 Woodward Ave., 11-19 Selden Ave., 
509—Forage Crops for the Cotton Region. ae DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
515—V etches. own: State 
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IVORY SOAP 
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Your Hands 


WO things determine the condition of your hands 
—the work you do and the soap you use. 


If you do no manual labor, the skin is tender so that 
alkaline soap is almost certain to leave its mark. 


If your work tends to irritate or roughen your hands, 
alkaline soap only irritates them the more. 


In either event, Ivory Soap is best for you. 


It is so mild and pure that it cannot leave the slightest 
hint of redness even after bathing the tenderest hands. 


It is so free from uncombined alkali and all harsh ma- 
terials that no matter how sore the hands may be, it 
can be used with entire comfort and entirely to the 
skin’s advantage. 





9953% PURE 
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Every Chick 


Feed your chicks properly at the start 
and you will raise them. Millions of baby 
chicks die each season because they are not 
fed “baby food” especially suited to their needs. 
We guarantee that 


Pratts Baby Chick Food 


will safely carry your baby chicks through the critical first three 
weeks and make them big and strong. Then you can easily 
bring them to maturity. 


Pratts Baby Chick Food is a correctly-proportioned, balanced ration for 
baby chicks. It contains cereals, animai food and mineral matter to build 
flesh, feathers and bone. It completely nourishes the chicks—gives them 
astrong start—prevents chick troubles due to improper food and digestive 

disturbances, 


Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with 
Pratts Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—‘*‘ Your 
money back if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee 

that has stood for nearly 50 years, 


& Write for FREE copy of “Baby Chick Book’* 
Al PRATT FOOD COM 
ley \ .. F\ PANY 
(ly, Philadelphia Chicago 
Toronto 


¢ =; 
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See that your family enjoys the same comfort afforded to your 
stock—an abundance of pure fresh water at all times, 
ou_can easily install a water system in your home 
barns and have plenty of water with one of 
OULDS PUMP: 
FOR EVERY SERVICE 
Over 300 types—all rigidly tested and guaranteed to 
do the work for which recommended, Write to- 
day for our free book, ‘*Pumps for Every 
Service.’ Address Dept. 1%» 
The Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Main Office & Wks: 
Seneca 
N.Y. 
Dees Wal Wendie ead 


for air pressure or ele- 
vated tank water systems 


Send today 
for this book. 








vertising it carries.’’ 


| HEALTH 
345—Some Common Disinfectants. 


444—-Remedies and Preventives Against 
Mosquitoes. 


450—Some Facts About Malaria. 
463-—-The Sanitary Privy. 
473—Tuberculosis. 
540—The Stable Fly. 
HOGS 
205—Pig Management. 
379—Hog Cholera. 
411—Feeding Hogs in the South. 
438—Hog Houses. 
566—Boys’ Pig Clubs. 
780—Castration of Young Pigs. 
HORSES 

619—Breeds of Draft Horses. 
667—Colts: Breaking and Training. 

HOME SCIENCE 
34—Meats: Composition. 
121—Beans, Peas and Other Legumes as 

Food. 





208—Canned Fruits, Preserves and Jellies. 

249—Cereal Breakfast Foods. 

ee of Vegetables for Ta- 

e. 

270—Modern 
Homes. 

291—Evaporation of Apples. 

359—Canning Vegetables in the Home. 

363—Use of Milk as Food. 

375—Care of Food in the Home. 


391—Economical Use of Meat in the 
Home. 


413—Care of Milk and Its Use in the 
Home. 


487—Cheese and Its Use in the Diet. 


521—Canning Tomatoes at Home and in 
Club Work. 

526—Mutton and Its Value in the Diet. 

35—Sugar and Its Value as Food, 

3—Popcorn for the Home. 

559—Use of Corn, Kaffir and Cowpeas in 
the Home. 

565—Corn Meal as a Food and Ways of 
Using It. 

607—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 

644—Manufacture and Use of Unfermented 
Grape Juice. 

653—-Honey and Its Use in the Home, 

712—School Lunches. 

|717—Food for Young Children. 


LIVESTOCK 


A 
Conveniences for Farm 





196—Raising 
Rabbits. 

569—Texas or Tick Fever. 

578—The Handling and Feeding of Silage. 

580—Beef Production in the South. 


588—Economical Cattle Feeding in the 
Corn Belt. 


| 589—Homemade Silos. 
| 603—Arsenical Cattle Dips; Methods of 
Preparation and Directions for Use. 
720—Prevention of Losses of Stock from 
Poisonous Plants. 
MARKETING 
|508—Market Hay. 
548—Storing and Marketing Sweet Pota- 
H toes. 
|591—The Classification and Grading of 
| Cotton. 
| 594—-Shipping Eggs by Parcel Post. 
|656—The Community Egg Circle. 
| 696—Handling and Shipping Citrus Fruits 








in the Gulf States. a 
703—Suggestions for Parcel Post Market- 
ing. 


707—The Commercial Grading, Packing 

and Shipping of Cantaloupes. 

| 715—Measuring and Marketing Woodédlot 

| Products. 

|718—Co-operative Live Stock Shipping 

| Association. 

ORCHARD 

154—The Home Fruit Garden. 

181—Pruning. 

440—Spraying Peaches for Scale, Brown 
Rot and Curculio. 

471—Grape Propagation, 
Training. 

482—The Pear and How to Grow It. 

491—Profitable Management of Apple Or- 
chard on General Farm. 

492—-More Important Insect and Fungous 
Enemies of the Apple. 

631—Growing Peaches: Sites, Propaga- 
tion, Planting, Tillage and Main- 
tenance of Soil Fertility. 

632—Growing Peaches: Pruning, Renewal 
of Tops, Thinning, Interplanted 
Crops, and Special Practices. 

6383—Growing Peaches: Varieties and 
Classification. 

685—The Native Persimmon, 

700—Pecan Culture. 

ie Se roentine Grapes. 

710—Bridge Grafting. 

POULTRY 


51—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 

| 200—Turkeys. 

287—Poultry Management. 

452—Capons and Caponizing. 

| 538—Hints to Poultry Raisers. 

530—Important Poultry Diseases. 

562—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs. 

|574—Poultry House Construction. 

1585—Natural and Artificial Incubation of 
Hen’s Eggs. 

624—Natural and Artificial Brooding of 
Chickens. 


Pruning and 











When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser | 682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 
. in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


684—Squab Raising. 
| #97—Duck Raising. 
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3elgian Hares and Other. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ROADS 
311—Sand-Clay and Burnt Clay Roads. 
338—Macadam Roads. 
505—Benefits from Improved Roads. 
597—The Road Drag and How It Is Used. 
SCHOCLS 
218—The School Garden. 
586—Collection and Preservation of Plant 
Material for Use in the Study of 
Agriculture. 
606—Collection and Preservation of In- 
sects and Other Material for Use 
in the Study of Agriculture. 
638—Laboratory Exercises and Farm Me- 
chanics for Agricultural High 
Schools. 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
578—The Angora Goat. 
576—Breeds of Sheep for the Farm. 


652—The Sheep Industry as Menaced by 
the Dog. 


SMALL GRAINS 

139—Emmer: A. grain for the Semi-aria 
Regions. 
417—Rice Culture. 
424—Oats; Growing the Crop. 
436—Winter Oats for the South. 
507—Smut of Wheat, Oats, Barley and 
orn, 


552—Kaffir as a Grain Crop. 
596—The Culture of Winter Wheat in the 
Eastern Half of the United States. 
616—Winter Wheat Varieties for the 
Eastern United States. 
738—Cereal Crops in the Panhandle of 
Texas. 
SMALL FRUITS 
648—Blackberry Culture. 
664—Strawberry Growing in the South 
728—Dewberry Culture. 


TOBACCO 
416—The Production of Cigar-leaf T.bac- 
co in Pennsylvania. 
523—Tobacco Curing. 
571—Tobacco Culture. 
TRUCK AND POTATOES 
324—Sweet Potatoes, 
460—Frames as a Factor in Truck Grow- 
ing. 
5383—Good Seed Potatoes and How to Pro- 
duce Them. 
544—Potato Tuber Diseases. 
714—Sweet-Potato Diseases. 


VETERINARY 
206—Miik Fever and Its Treatment. 
350—Dehorning of Cattle. 
351—T'uberculin Test of Cattle. 
449—Rabies or Hydrophobia. 
480—Practical Methods. of Disinfecting 

Stables. 

498—Methods of one the Texas 


-, 


Fever Tick. 
666—The Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
718—Sheep Scab. 
780—Castration of Young Pigs. 

WEEDS 
531—Larkspur, or ‘‘Poison-Weed.” 
545—Controlling Canada Thistles. 
610—Wild Onion: Method of Eradication. 
660—Weeds: How to Control Them. 
687—Eradication of Ferns from Pasture 


Lands in the Wastern' United 
States. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
367—Lightning and Lightning Conduc- 
tors. 


369—How to Destroy Rats. 

428—Testing Farm Seeds. 

442—Treatment of Bee Diseases. 

447—Bees. 

461—The Use of Concrete on the Farm. 

474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 

475—Ice Houses. 

477—Sorghum Syrup Manufacture. 

481—Concrete Construction on the Live- 
stock Farm. 

494—Lawns and Lawn Soils. 

5083—Comb Honey. 

511—Farm Bookkeeping. 

624—Tile Drainage on the Farm. 

572—A System of Farm Cost Accounting. 

583—The Common Mole. 

5983—How to Use Farm Credit. 

622—Basket Willow Culture. 

635—What the Farm Contributes Directly 
to the Farmers’ Living. 

661—A Method of Analyzing the Farm 
Business. 

668—Drug Plants Under Cultivation. 

670—Field Mice as Farm and Orchard 
Pests. 

676—Hard Clover Seed and Treatment in 
Hulling. 

686—Uses of Sorghum Grain. 

695—Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 

698—Trenching Machinery Used for the 
Construction of Trenches for Tile 
Drains. 

102—Cottontail Rabbits in 
Trees and Farm Crops. 

711—Care and Improvement of the Wood- 
lot. 


telation to 


745—Waste Land and Wasted Land on 
Farms. 

7146—The Farmer’s Income. 

151—Peanut Oil. 





No man can know everything; but it’s @ 
fine thing to know where to go to get what 
you want. This Reference Special will -help 
you to do this. 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917] 


Available Bulletins of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Blacksburg, Va. 


FARM CROPS AND FERTILIZERS 
Bulletin 
166—Improvement of Fire-cured Tobacco. 
175—Tobacco Investigations. 
180—The Bluegrass of Southwest Vir- 
ginia. 
184—Impurities in Grass and Clover Seed 
Sold in Virginia 
186—Crop Rotation and Fertilizer Experi- 
ments with Sun-cured Tobacco. 
1$7—Growing and Curing Sun-cured To- 
bacco, 
198—Crop Rotation and Fertilizer Experi- 
ments with Bright Tobacco. 
200—Chemiecal Studies of Virginia Soils. 
202—The Immediate Effect on Yield of 
Crossing Strains of Cor. 
204—The Management of Bluegrass Pas- 
tures. 
205—Summary of 10 Years’ Experiments 
with Tobacco. 
206—-Experiments with Dark Tobacco. 
207—-Experiments with Alfalfa. 
Circular 
209—Frog Eye Leaf Spot of Apple. 
210—A Stone-fruit Spray made from Hy- 
drated-lime and Sulphur. 
211—Effects of Binders Upon the Melt- 
ing and Hardness of Ice Cream. 
1—Sugar Beets in Virginia. 
3—Dates of Seeding Winter Grains. 
4—Selecting Seed Corn. 
5—Analyses of Sugar Beets in 1908. 
6—Improving the Corn Crop. 
LIVESTOCK AND DAIRYING 


Bulletin 

178—Causes of Loss of Lambs in 1998 

182—Silo Construction. 

186—T'ests of Hand Separators. 

189—Some Diseases of Swine. 

190—Co-operative Herd Testing. 

194—Milk Standards. 

189—Treatment of Bovine Tuberculosis. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Bulletin 

155—Meteorological Data and Bloom Notes 
of Fruits. 

177—Tomato Breeding and Varieties. 

192—Tomato Blight and Rot. 

195—Foliage Diseases of the Apple. 

20i—Preparation of Concentrated Lime- 
sulphur Solution on the Farm. 

208—Experiments on the Control of Ce- 
dar Rust of Apples. 

208—Preparation of Nicotine Extracts on 
the Farm. 

Circular 


7--Fighting the Insect Pests and Dis- 
eases of Farm and Garden Crops. 


Farmers’ Bulletins Issued by the 
South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson College, S. C. 


No. 

3—Analyses of Fertilizers and Feeding 
Stuffs. 

6—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

7—Experiments with Oats and Wheat. 

§—Investigation Chemical Composition 
Cottonseed meal. 

12—Co-operative Soil Tests of Fertiliz- 
ers. 


17—-Analyses Commercial Fertilizers. 

20—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers. 

24—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers, in 
two parts. 

28—The Sweet Potato as a Starch Pro- 
ducer. 

34—Sugar Beets. 

35—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

43—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

61—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

64—-Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

73—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers, 
Part il. 

77—The Standardization of Sulphuric 
Acid. 

81—Artificial Incubation of Chickens. 

82—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

84—One-horse Farm. 

85—Commercial -Fertilizers. 

86—Tobacco Culture in the South. 

87—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

88—Sorghum as Syrup Plant. 

90—Texas Fever, Part II. 

9i—Coast Experiments. 

9$2—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 

%5—The Milk Scales, Milk Sheet and 
Babcock Test. 

96—Tea Investigation, Part I. 

103—Coast Experiments. 

i05—Analyses of Cottonseed Meal. 


114—A Wasting Disease of Young Cattle. | 


119—Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers. 
i21—A Preliminary Report on the Blast 
of Rice. 


125—Report: Water Content, Melting | 


Points and Keeping Quality of 
sutter. 

130—Methods of Eradicating Cattle Ticks. 

133—Report of Coast Land Experiments. 

139—Milk Fever; Its Prevention and 
Treatment. 

140—Some Conditions Influencing Cotton 
Production. 

142—Stomach Worm Diseases of Sheep 
and Young Cattle. 





146—Sweet Potato Work in 1908. 

148—Experiments with Hybrid Cottons. 

151—Soils: and Fertilizers. 

152—Hog Cholera and Serum Method 
Treatment. 

156—The Formation of Sugars and Starch 
in Sweet Potatoes. 

159—A Chemical Study of Certain Sand- 
hill Soils of South Carolina. 
160—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers. 

161—The Bud-worm of Corn. 

162 eae with Varieties qi Cot- 
on. 

163—Changes in Composition of Oat Plant 
as It Approaches Maturity. 

166—Home Gardening. 

167—Reclamation of Crawfish Lands. 

170—The Corn Weevil. 

174—A Little Round Lantern Fly of Corn. 

175—The Cotton Root Louse. 


178—Results of Fertilizer Experiments at 
Summerville. 


179—The Spotted Click Beetle. 
180—Cotton and Corn Wire. Worm. 
18i—Analyses Commercial Fertilizers. 
182—Potash. 


183—Limestone and Marl Deposits in 
South Carolina. 

184—Angular Leaf Spot of Cotton. 

185—Cotton—Varieties and Limiting Fac- 
tor Tests. 


186—Corn—Varieties, Ear-row, and Limit- 
ing Factor Tests. 








Circulars 
No. 
3—Williamson Corn Plan. 
4—Home Mixing and General Fertilizer 
Formulas. 
5—Results of Co-operation Work for 
6—Ticks and How to Destroy Them. 
7I—Some Results of the Boys’ Corn Club 
Work in South Carolina. 
8—Home Mixing and General Fertilizer 
Formulas. 
9—Lime for South Carolina Soils. 
13—Soil Building in South Carolina. 
22—Improvement of School Grounds. 
24—Tick Eradication. 
25—Spraying Program. 
26—Winter Cover Crops. 
27—Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. 


28—The Cabbage Harlequin or Calico | 


Bug. 





Ten Good Drainage Rules 


U SE dense, hard-burned tile. 
2. Water enters through the joints. 
Round or hexagonal shapes are best. 
An even grade is essential 
Avoid tile smaller than three inches 
on low grades. 
Hill land may need drainage. 
Ditching plows are very useful. 
Carefully construct and protect the 
outlet. 
9. Depth in heavy clay, two to three feet. 
10. Depth in loam and sandy loam, three 
to four feet. 
—L. H. Bailey, in “The Farm 
and Garden Rule Book.” 
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MUST FERTILIZE & 


The absence of the usual supply of Potash 
on account of the War caused some to 
speak of fertilizers as being ‘‘inferior in 
quality’’ this season. 

The scarcity of Potash is deplored but the 
Farmers who made good crops last season by, 
increased use of fertilizers rich in phosphoric 
acid and ammoniates know that increased 
crops are certain from the fertilizers now 
being made. 

The liberal use of acid phosphate releases 






some nat potash in the soil and makes it 
available. 
The manufacturers are supplying fertil- © 


izers not ‘‘inferior in quality’’ but of guaranteed excellence. 

Bigger crops in 1917 are essential after the short crops and 
harvests in 1916. Ifan ample supply of phosphate and am- 
moniate fertilizers are used, profitable crops for the farmers 
are assured. 


Put your fertilizer problems up to our FARMERS SER- 


| VICE BUREAU, where trained scientists will advise you 


fully and freely. 
Write for Free Bulletin No. 15, on “SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD” 
SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Rhodes Building Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 


Lira f ire, VRE 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 


an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’’ 





Read This 


Spring’s work? 


usiness man. 


The two claims 
made formost tractors 
are these—That the 
tractor will do your 
work and that it runs 
on kerosene. These 
two features are vital. 
They should be 
guaranteed, not 
merely claimed. 


They are guaran- 
teed in Mogultractors. 


Mo gul tractors 


responsible Company. 


get? 





You have hesitated to choose from the 
many offered because you could not be sure 
that the tractor you bought would be the best 
one for you. That is the policy of a good 





are guara ateed to do good serviceable work 
and to o erate successfully on kerosene. 
The orde blanks contain a warranty to that 
effect giving you the written guarantee of a 


What better assurance than this can you 


Buy a Mogul tractor—a tractor built to 





Before You Buy a Tractor 


F you could be sure you were getting the 
right tractor—a good reliable, economical 
machine—wouldn’t you buy one for this 


operate on kerosene; that does operate 
successfully on kerosene; that the Company 
guarantees to work on kerosene; making that 
guarantee in the printed warranty that you 
keep when you order. 


Mogul 8-16 is without doubt the most 
popular and successful kerosene tractor on the 
market to-day, and no wonder. It hasasimple, 
one-cylinder, slow 
speed, kerosene burn- 
ing engine with crank 
case completely en- 
closed to keep out 
dirt. Hopper cooled. 
Starts and runs on 
magneto. Mechani- 
cal oiler takes care of 
all engine bearings. 
No gears to shift. 
Chain drive. Travels 
at correct plowing 
speed for section 
where sold. Turns 
in a 10-foot radius. 
Does all the heavy field work that horses 
are used for, and any belt work up to 16 H. P. 


Kerosene Tractor 


$725 Cash f. o. b. Chicago 


Because Mogul 8-16 is so popular, it is not . 
always possible to make quick delivery. Now 
that the kerosene burning feature is guaranteed, 
sales willbe still larger. Don’t wait. Start now 
to investigate. Your order will have to be 
placed soon to insure delivery in time for the 
first good plowing days of Spring. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


US A 
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with 40’ of Rainfall” 
In arid regions of the West with but 5 to 10 inches of rainfall a year 
they grow good crops. Yet we have 40 inches or more rainfall and 
suffer from drought each year. The reason for this is that we don’t 
store up the rains by deep plowing. Unless the soil is properly prepared 
by the Mc ins may even wash away your plant food. 
The way to do away with drought is to practice deep plowing and 














subsoiling with 
The McKay DISC Plow=tSubsoiter 


PATENTED 


It makes the soil a sponge. If the soil 
is broken up to a depth of from 8 to 16 
inches, there will be 100 times more air 
spaces, where water can collect. ‘The 
valuable humus will decay. 

When it becomes hot, and the moisture 
on the top soil is evaporated, the water, 
stored in the subsoil, is drawn up to the 
top soil by the sun. 


This soil moisture, coming up from the 










use for deep plowing at any time of the year— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn or Winter—whenever the soil 

is dry enough. 

‘The McKay isa plow, which, because of its light draft, 
almost any farmer can operate. It can be used as adisc 
plow_only, or it will plew and subsoil at one time. 
Other similar plows must be heavy to keep the disc in 
the soil. But the subsoiler on the McKay sucks the ciscs 
into the soil—no heavy weight is needed. When an 
extra hard spot is struck, the plow takes the regular 
depth instead of “riding over’? it. 

It breaks up the subsoil but keeps the top soil on top. — 
It’s just like you took a spade full of earth, lifted it and 







Acid and Potash that have been washed 
down into the subsoil. You get back lost guano. 


subsoil, brings with it the Phosphoric dropped 


it back with the top soil still on top. shattered 
and pulverized. Built with dust proof bearings equipped 
with grease cups, and sold on an iron-ciad guarantee. 
Write for full information. State whether you are in- 
















Farmers who are now using the McKay recommend its terested in an engine plow or mule plow. 


TOWERS & SULLIVAN MFG. CO. (s) 
ROME, GEORGIA 



























Under stress of action each wire 


within a considerable radius is 
brought into play, affording, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, the resistance of a flex- 
ible wall of steel—due to the perfectly bal- 
anced woven fabric, in which each wire is 
drawn under equal tension with machinery 
of special design. Thoroughly galvanized. 
American Steel Fence Posts last a lifetime. Hold 
fence secure against all conditions. 

Sent Free—Our Book, “How to Build a Fence.” 
Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Chicago NewYork Pittsburgh Cleveland Denver 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama Pacific International Exposition 
The Supreme Award of Merit 





That’s what every man does who owns Properly Terraced, Di 


Tile Drained or Irrigated Land. if youdon’t want to sell, your 
increased yearly profits are just like turning waste land into cash. 


Progressive land owners in every State and practically every 
county in the Union have discovered that the on/y way to bring 
‘their land up to the desired state of production is to get a 


Bostrom $15 Farm Level 


and make spare days the most table days. Also fills the bill 
for Grading, Roed Building, ‘oundation Work, etc. 

The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty years, the latest 
improved having a Telescope with Magnifying Lenses which enable you to see the 
cross on the Target a quarter of a mile away. Man Size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 
Target, Plum-Bob and full i i included, Weight, 15 pounds. 
tis used and endersed by Agriculture Schools and U. S. Farm Demonstration 
Agents, and you will endorse it, too, after using it—if not Your Money Back, 
4) including ‘Write today for description of Level and 

our Back 





instr 




















of y 
| BOSTROM-BRADY MFG.CO. 158 Madison Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
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When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries.’’ 


| NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
BULLETINS 


List of Available Publications of the 
North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service and Experiment Station 
(The following publications are avail- 

able to citizens of North Carolina and 

may be had on application to the Agri- 


cultural Editor, North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Raleigh, N. C.) 


Extension Circulars 
No. 





1—Some Important Diseases of Toma- 
toes in North Carolina. 


2—Selecting Seed Corn f : 
pecting or Larger 


8—The Colony Hog House. 

4—Curing Meat on the Farm. 

5—Report of Canning Club Work, De- 
cember, 1914-December, 1915. 


6—The Proper Methods of Housing and 
Handling the Farm Flocks. 


7—Plans for Community Club Work in 


the Study of Foods and Household 
Conveniences. 


Report of Boys’ Club Work in 
North Carolina. II. Arithmetic 
Problems Based Upon Agricultural 
Club Work. 


9—The Soybean Industry 
North Carolina. 


10—The Home Garden. 


11—Canning and Preserving with 
Recipes. : 


12—Pig Club Manual (Reprint). 

18—North Carolina Credit Unions. 

14—Federal Farm Loan Act. 

15—Crimson Clover. ; 

16—Hairy Vetch. 

17—Grass Mixtures for North Carolina 
Pastures. 

18—Tobacco Curing Barns. 

19—The Southern Corn Bill Bug. 


20—Bur Clover for Improvement of 
Coastal Plain Soils. 


21—Rape for Hog Pasturage. 

22—Dehorning Cattle. 

23—From Wool to Cloth. 

24—-How to Use Lime on the Farm. 

25—Score Card for Swine. 

26—Score Card for Beef Cattle. 

27—Score Card for Mutton Sheep 

28—How to Secure Better Lawns in 
North Carolina. 


29—Commercial Use of the Soybean. 
30—The Storage of Sweet Potatoes. 
31—Dairy Cattle Score Card. 

32—Soil Survey Work in North Carolina. 
33—Hog Houses and Equipment. 
34—List of Publications. 

85—Poultry Score Card. 

36—List of Farmers Who Have Seed to 


Sell. 


8—I. 


of TEastern 


4-H 








AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletins 

No. 

213—Feeding Experiments with Cows and 
Calves. 


214—Two Important Cantaloupe Pests. 

215—Cottonseed Meal Feeding Experi- 
ments with Horses and Mules. 

216—Feeding Cottonseed Meal to Draft 
Animals. 

217—A Serious Lettuce Disease. 

218—Feeding Experiments with Beef Cat- 
tle. 


220—Care and Management of the Dairy 
Terd. 

221—Profitable Poultry Raising. 

222—Cottonseed Meal and Corn Silage 
Feeding Experiments with Beef 
Cattle. 

223—Sheep Raising in North Carolina. 

224—-Topworking Seedling Pecan Trees. 

225—How Shall Farmers Organize? 

226—Report of Variety Tests of Cotton 
for 1913 and a Summary of Results 
for the Past Eleven Years. 

227—Fertilizer Experiments with 
on Piedmont Cecil Sandy 
Soil, and Varieties, Culture 
Fertilization of Cotton on 
mont Cecil Sandy 
Clay Soils. 

228—Air-cooled Apple Storage Houses. 

229—Fertilizer Experiments with Corn on 
Piedmont Cecil Sandy Loam Soil, 
and Varieties, Culture and Fertili- 
zation of Corn on Piedmont Cecil 
Sandy Loam and Red Clay Soils. 

930—Variety Tests of Corn for 1914 

231—Report of Variety Tests of Cotton 
for 1914 

232—Results of Variety Tests of Wheat, 
Oats and Rye. 

233—Common Diseases of Poultry. 

234—Farm Drainage in North Carolina. 


Cotton 
Loam 

and 
Pied- 
Loam and Red 


235—I. Some Further Studies of Chick 
Mortality. II. When to Feed the 
Baby Chick. 











236—The Prevention and Control of Ero- 
sion in North Carolina, with Spec- 

| ial Reference to Terracing. 

| Tech. Bulletin 

No. 

11—Self-Sterility in 
Blackberries. 


Dewberries and 





and when there is anything you wish to know 
about farming, livestock or horticulture, turn 
to the index on page 1, and you will probably 
find it listed. 





' 
Save this issue of The Progressive Farmer, 


| 
| 
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Barnesville Beauty $ 
B Best - 
for the So 
Now shipped direct . 
to you on deposit of H 
| S 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Wood's Special 


Grass an? Clover 


Seed Mixtures 


Best for Permanent Hay 
and Pasturage Yields. 

Put up in proportions as experi- 
ence has shown best suited for the 
different soils and purposes for 
which they are recommended. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by our 
customers. 


Wood’s Seed Catalog 


for 1917 gives full information, to- 
gether with letters from customers 
giving their experience. 

Catalog mailed free on request. 
Write for it and prices of any Farm 
Seeds required. . 


T.W.WOOD G&G SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 
Sow Wood’s Evergreen Lawn Grass 
for beautiful green lawns. 
Write for special Lawn circular. 
































For a strong weed, good fruiter, 
fine staple, little loss in case of 
storm and a yield of from 39 to 
42 per cent lint, plant Peterkin 
Improved Cotton S The BEST 
when originated, 30 years ago: 
the BEST today. 


Grown, selected, sacked and 


branded on the original Peterkin 
Plantation — ‘‘Lang Syne’ — Ft. 


Motte, S. C., by W. G. Peterkin, 
son of the originator. 
PRICES: Less than 100 bushels 
at $1.75 per bushel; more than 
100 bushels at $1.60 per bushel. 
All f.o.b. Ft. Motte, S. C. Send 
check with order and avoid delay. 
J. R. CROUCH, 
Sales Agent, 


Ft. Motte, South Carolina. 











For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


CK REMEDY COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Seon WZ 
Sc Ny We 
Write for LA'S {| SAS 


our Bargain Catalog of Buggies and Harness. 
B. W.Middiebrooks Oo., 24 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 








$10—00 days driving 
trial with iron-clad 
guarantee 

against de- 








HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 
with cross bar, blind 
tenons, whiteleadedin 
joints, Glass, $2.00 per Box. 


Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md. 





Cc. N. ROBINSON & BRO. 





Spray Materials and Sprayers 
Lime Sulphur Solution and Arsenate of Lead destroys 
San Jose Scale, fungus and chewing insects. 

B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 














BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 


One Breed. One Strain. The World’s BEST. 
ed exclusively for many years. 


Br 5 
Grand lot of cockerels at $2, $3, and $5 each. 
STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 


Amelia, Va. 
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A Fall and Winter Garden: How to Have One 
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EARLY every farmer has a spring and summer garden, but too many farmers | his Ki ROSENE { IGH | 
fail to have a succession of vegetables. Planting for a fall and winter garden | % 
should really be as important a matter as planting for a spring and summer garden. s 8 El + G li 
The folowing table shows when and what to plant for the fall and winter garden: eats ectric or aso its m 
After TEN Nights 
L 
Vegetable Time of Planting Depth to Plant § ND NO We don’t ask you to pay us a cent 
. : E until you have used this wonderful FREE TRIAL 
ASDOFARUG bso sw wen November 15—December 6 to 8 inches Mm oO AW E ‘4 can ni henge Bon rend hemahted ning | \ R / 
seans ; -—August 15 ....._| 2 inches : od ll rhb ioe Ee \ 
Beans (bush) -------- July—Aug ME our expense if not perfectly satisfied, 
Beets____---__- -- - : June, July_---~-----------| % inch | ; : or send us only 25c at th® end of the ten nights’ trial, balance in 
Cabbage (late)_....-- .-| July, September__--------| Plants 2 to 4 inches small payments. You can’t possibly lose a cent. We want 
Carrota.o..... = June, J@lyoca...22.2-.-.-.] % MICh to prove to you that it makes an ordinary oil lamp look like 
Cantaloupe____ Toned June, July 15------------}1 inch a candle; beats electric, gasoline or acetylene, Lights and is 
Celerysuncsci ce ieee August—September---_-- Seed shallow, Plants put out like old oil lamp. Pays for itself in oil saved. Tests 
. : 4 2 soy inches by Government and 34 leading Universities show that it 
Corn Salad-_-_-- . ‘ September—October-__---- 4 ine 
Cucumber-_-_-_- > , Ss eC Burns 50 Hours on One Galion 
LC See ee ; October—November-__-__---] % inch common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or. noise; simple, 
ee : July and succession____ % inch clean, won’t explode. Three million people already enjoying this 
MuUstaTOs 265 on news us OOGUEL. sancccnwescun _--| % inch powerful, white, steady light, nearest to sunlight. Won Gold Medal 
Onion (seed)_______.- -~-_-| October, in frames__- _1iineh at Panama Exposition. Greatest invention of age. Guaranteed. 
IEE ARBOUR) ata cutmancs ___._..]| September—October____--.| 2% inches $1000 Reward will be given to the person who shows us an oil f 
Parsley cca -____.| August—September____- % inch lamp equal to the new Aladdin in every way (details of offer given — . 
Peau ame at 3 Au pUBtldaeeeoeen aol Sones in our circular). We want one user in each locality to whom we can WICEsT HE t B® 
PHPALBONN IRISH Gs acc ee July—August 15 8 to 4 inches refer customers. To that person we have a special introductory fiBMOo. Malate aa) ee ty 
"ott ( . i ss wa nr — “ « . 4 ae ae 3 to 4 inches ; offer to make, under which one lamp is given free. Write quick for our : S * 
I rere gg (sweet “ eis ae : nc gr uly a —_ ee a h cnes | } 10-Day Absolutely Free Trial Proposition and leara how to get OME FREE. oe 
CVn) |}; nasa Sain esata F July and succession___--.| % c 
Spinach September—October-__-__-- % inch MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 292 Aladdin Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
q Salsify Se ar cs Snes pk ; ‘ July Y% to 1 inch Largest Kerosene (Coal Olt) Mantle Lamp House in the World 
+ open. Seana at aang S55 ieee OOS Pe OE PF 7) ine WE H Our trial delivery plan makes it easy. No previous experience 
4 at SR <2T.2 ee OL, ara cone —eeptenionn ee we i ; poy 3 to 4 inches Vien ith Rigs Make et nace ee te Aa = and a beat 
yp: a ea eee = we. ¢ 7 Te 3 —----- i will buy after trying. One farmer who had never sold anything in 
$100 to $300 Per Mo. his I e pees Mags a eanies the first has Ons. a 
4 in fall, or about the time of frost, as high visited houghe.? Phils: never seen an article that sells so easily.” Norring, lowa, says: ber cent of homes 
’ ; ° am Ss . ps, Ohio, says: ‘‘Eve: ustomer bec sa friend and booster.” Kemerting, Minn., says: 
What to Plant In the Garden Each as one can reach.—L. H. Bailey, in The | § ‘“‘No flowery talk necessary. Sells itself.”” "Thousands who are coining money endorse the Aladdin just as strongly, 
h Farm & Garden Rule Book.” | NO MOWEY REQUIRED. We furnish stock to reliable men to get started. Sample sent prepaid for 10 days’ free trial 
ont aie pa Wren | | and given absolutely without cost when you become a distributor. Ask for our distributor’s plan, and learn how 
; ' to secure an appointment and make big money in unoccupied territory. State occupation, age, whether you have 
HE following table was prepared for Average Life of Fence Posts | rig or auto; whether can work spare time or steady; when can start; townships most convenient for you.to work, 
the central part of North Carolina. | 
For places in other parts of the South the HE average life of fence posts of the 
time of planting should vary from one to following kinds of wood is: Osage " 
three weeks, according to location, eleva- orange, 30 years; locust, 23 years; red 
tion, tc. : cedar, 20 years; catalpa, 15 years; bur 
TIME TO PLANT oak, 15 years; chestnut, 14 years; walnut, 
‘ ’ years; 2k, 9 years; e » 8 years; 
> (Plants marked with a ‘‘T” are to be aeae per ess wie 4 bei Tf the 
sowed in beds and transplanted.) dane Ce man a eae ayaree ee 
wale Garde cas kale. mustard, Park is left on a post it will rot much 
Iri bagi ag di 4 a vais ’ faster than if it is removed. Posts treated 
rish potatoes, radish. with hot asphalt resist rot much longer . 


February—Asparagus roots, beet, car- than untreated posts. It is 


estimated Ts i = all ari j 
rot, eo kale, horse eon” Irish pert. that the life of a cement post is 48 years, aa Wen ttize Bo aang 
toes, lettuce, onion, mustard, pepper (T), and that of a steel post, 30 years.—Ohio * * 14: 
early’ peas, rape, radish, spinach, spring ‘Agricultural il i Highest quality Roofing for all classes of farm buildings. _ Made from 
turnips, strawberry plant. agi pe dee the well known AP@LLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steci Galvanized Sheets. 

aba bas etn ro Yr 3 as- N é ce < y everything; - it’s a | Supplied in all standard patterns of Formed Roofi n 5 5 

_March— Artichoke , artichoke roots, as ial ae Ot ae Uk ey a ts ak Ge ToRScTADIG in e0st=-aooepena walietittite; Lock torte pte ng ? raf eR oh Sarat le, 
paragus roots, asparagus seed, beet, brus- ee > = PAS tad 2 “* | Keystone. These sheets are also unexcelled for Oulverts, Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, Sheds, 
sels sprouts, corn, cabbage (T), carrot, You bogey gg Reference Special will help | and all forms of exposed sheet. metal work. Send for free “Better Buildings’ booklet. 
kale, egg plant (T), herbs, horse radish, You to do thie, | AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. TMA: 
kale, lettuce (T), mustard, onion (T), ,— | 
onion sets, parsley, parsnip, English peas, Z 
Irish potatoes, pepper (T), rape, radish, 
spinach, spring turnip, tomato (T), straw- 
berry plants. | 

April—Artichoke, artichoke roots, snap 
beans, Lima beans, beet, cabbage, broc- 
| coli (T), cabbage (T), carrot, celery (T), 

cauliflower (T), corn, cucumber, eggplant 
; (T), endive, horse radish, kale, kohlrabi, 
ty. lettuce, melons, kale, mint roots, onion, 
p okra, onion sets, parsley, parsnip, peas, 
+ pepper, Irish potatoes, radish, salsify, to- 
mato (T), squash, sweet potatoes, straw- 
berry plant. 

May—Snap beans, Lima beans, beet, 
= cabbage (T), carrot, corn, celery (T), cu- 
a cumber, kohlrabi, kale, eggplant (T), en- 
i? 

















\) 
\) 


dive, lettuce (T), melons, mint roots, okra, 
pepper (T), parsley, parsnip, peas, pep- 
per, pumpkin, radish, rape, __ salsify, 
squash, tomato, sweet potatoes. 

June—Snap beans, Lima beans, beet, 
cabbage (T), collard (JT), carrot, celery 
(T), cucumber, corn, lettuce, melons, 
okra, pumpkin, radish, squash, tomato. 

July—Snap beans, beet, cabbage (T), 
carrot, collard (T), corn, cucumber, 
Seotch kale, lettuce, okra, pumpkin, rad- 
ish, salsify, turnip. 

August—Snap beans, beet, Swiss chard, 
earrot, collard (T), dandelion, kale, kohl- 
rabi, mustard, Irish potatoes, rape, rad- 
ish, spinach, turnip, strawberry plants. 

September—Snap beans, beet, cabbage 
(T), Brussels sprouts (T), carrot, cauli- 
flower, cress, kale, lettuce (T), mustard, 
onion (T), onion sets, parsley, rape, ruta- 
baga, radish, spinach, turnip, strawberry 


3 

r 

r 
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a plants. 
October—Cabbage (T), cauliflower (T), 


‘A Word to the 
Wise is Enough’. 
oTrankl 


oA when you're buying tires follow Poor 


Richard’s advice and say only the one word, 

tT ” * . * 

Firestone.” This word is not only the name of a tire 
foremost in quality, it is the name of a man who is 
personally responsible for that quality, which means 
safety, comfort, mileage, for you. 
The vital strength of Firestone Tires makes them op- 
pose equally the tu%, of rough roads or the test of fric- 
tion when you “let her out" on smooth stretches. 
TheFirestone Non-Skid Tread meansextra rubber. Those 





kale, lettuce (T), onion, onion sets, rape, 
radish, spinach, turnip, strawberry plants, 
turnip for salad. 

November—Broccoli (T), radish, cauli- 
flower (T), mustard, rape, spinach, tur- 


nip for salad. 
January—Beet, forcing carrot, eggplant, 
radish, tomato. 
To Keep Hogs Healthy 


a | 





O PREVENT worms, keep the following 
charcoal mixture before the pigs all the 





a ti Hy . . 
a eee angled letters not only hold the car true in slippery 
arcoal, shel. . : : ‘ 
=, Hardwood ashes, 1 bushel. going, and protect against skid, but there’s “comfort 
find Salt, 8 pounds. nds value” in the added rubber piled onto the regular tread. 
or. Sulphur, 4 pounds. ae | And because volume of sales (over 33,000,000 dollars 
. yerize b eras, 2 ae : 
— or eee wi ne last year) and efficient factory methods lower produc- 
‘irst mix e, sa a su ry ° . . * ws 
thoroughly, and then mix in the charcoal tion cost, you et Firestone Tires at only average price. 
-oys and ashes. Dissolve the copperas in two | Your dealer can supply you promptly. See him today. 
quarts of hot water and sprinkle it over | &“s ° ” ° 
c. the whole mass, mixing thoroughly. Store Copy of booklet Mileage Talks No. 40, mailed free 


on request. Write for it. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio. Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


this in a barrel under shelter, and keep 
3 some of it in an open shallows box where 
the hogs can get it as they wish.— 
United States Department of Agriculture. 











For Keeping Rabbits, Etc., Away 
From Trees 


OME writers recommend fresh lime, s!ak- 

ed with soft water (old soap-suds are 
best); make the wash the thickness of fence 
or house wash. When 1 peck of lime is 
used, add, when hot, %-gallon of crude 
ecarbolic acid, %-gallon of gas-tar, and 4 
pounds of sulphur. Stir well. For sum- 
mer wash) leave gas-tar out, and add in 
Place of it 1 gallon of soft soap. To keep 
rabbits and sheep from girdling, wash late 


==. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 








The Progressive Farmer Company 
(neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 








President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, . « «+  Viee-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, e ° ° e . Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, ae ta ae Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, ‘ + «  «  « Seeretary-Treasurer 
3. A. MARTIN, Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogford, General Representative 











EACH ADVERTISER’S RELIABILITY 
GUARANTEED IF YOU MENTION 
THIS GUARANTEE 


W: WILL positively make good the loss 





sustained by any subscriber as a result 

of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any 
advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swin- 
dler, This does not mean that we will try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, but in any case 
of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee are, 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement ap- 
pears in our paper and after the transaction 
complained of; that our liability shall cover 
only the purchase price of the article in ques- 
tion, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser; and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
advertising it carries.” 











WE HAVE been working for some time on a form 
of rental contract suitable to Southern condi- 
tions—just alike to land, landlord and renter. At 
any time of year we shall be glad to send three cop- 
ies to any Progressive Farmer reader sending us 
three cents in stamps. 





a following test to determine whether you are 

a tightwad, a spendthrift or simply the thrifty 
man you ought to be seems to us worth reprinting 
in this “Reference Special :” 


Mr. Tightwad Mr. Spendthrift Mr Thrifty 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
GAVOS .ccccsees GO Bavew .ncceccee OO BOVON be cnceccs 20 
Living expenses 37 Living expenses 58 Living expenses 50 
Recreation .... 1 Recreation .... 40 Recreation .... 10 
Education ..... 1 Education ..... 1 Education .... 10 
Ceenety cvvseoe FT Charity cccee.. Ee) CHRIS vc cicess 10 





ON’T forget that no matter what time of year 

you renew your subscription you can add 40 
cents and get a binder for your Progressive Farm- 
er copies, and that whether you order a binder or 
not, you can get an index covering ali our issues 
for the six months ending January 1, 1917, free for 
the asking. Send us a postal card request and we 
will not only send you the index for the last half of 
1916 but will send you as soon as issued an index 


covering the first six months of 1917 and then the 
last six months of 1917. 





HEN you send your renewal to The Progres- 

sive Farmer or any publication, it will save 
us both trouble if you will observe the simple rules 
noted on page 41. In renewing, too, don’t overlook 
our offer of your renewal one year and a new sub- 
scription one year both for $1.50. And in asking 
for subscriptions, tell your friends that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is now on a squarely stop-when- 
out basis. We do not continue sending the paper to 
any man after his subscription expires, and thus 
pile up a bill against him, without his order. This 
also makes it advisable for every reader to renew 
promptly so as not to miss a copy. 





HE free service blank on page 46 offers oppor- 

tunities that every one of our readers should 
be quick to take advantage of. Just tell us what 
you want; we'll do the work of getting it for you. 
All that we ask is that you write very, very 
plainly, and that you put your name and address 
in each and every blank you wish to utilize—that 
is, if the letters “N” and “A” (name and address) 
appear in connection with that blank. If you 
write your name and address only once, you put 
us to the trouble of writing them for you on the 





other blanks you use. This is true because your 
name and address must be written on the blanks 
before we mail them to the proper authorities. If 
at all convenient use a typewriter, but this is by 
no means necessary. 





Seventeen Good Subjects for School 
Prizes 





teemen, patrons, and neighboring business men 
should join in offering prizes (either cash or 
books will do) to pupils who distinguish themselves 
in worthy lines of effort. Prizes might be given to 
the boy or girl in each school making the best re- 
cord in— 
1. Spelling, 
2. Reading, 
3. Speaking, Deportment, 
4. Penmanship, Athletics and sports 


Prizes might also be given to the pupils making 
the greatest improvement in each of these eight 
particulars; or there might be one group of prizes 
for the boys and a separafe group for the girls. 

We should also like to have prizes awarded for— 


1. The highest average grade made by any pupil through- 
out the session. 

2. The best loaf of bread exhibited on commencement 
day by the girl who made it. 

8. The best stalk of corn grown by the boy exhibiting it. 


4, The best essay on “What Our Health Book Has 
Taught me.” 


5. The best essay on “Important Things the Agricultural 
Text-book Has Taught Me.” 


6. The best essay on “‘Advantages of Country Life and 
Opportunities for Further Improvement.” 


wk The best essay on “Books I Have Enjoyed Most and 
ay.’” 


[ EVERY school district in the South, commit- 


Composition, 
Attendance, 


ONAN 


8. The best essay on “What Our Neighborhood Needs.” 


9. For the largest list of wild flowers, trees, weeds, birds, 
and insects recognized by the pupil in the woods, * 





How to Get a Free Library 


N3 MATTER in what Southern state you live, 





you can now get help in starting a school li- 

brary, and if your school hasn’t yet started 
one, it is high time to see your teacher, your school 
committeemen and your county superintendent 
and get the movement going. 

Missouri, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Texas, and Alabama operate state- 
supported systems of traveling libraries. Collect- 
ions of from 25 to 60 books are put up in strong, 
trunk-like boxes and sent to groups of five or ten 
responsible farmers, to country school committee- 
men, to Farmers’ Union locals, and occasionally to 
single individuals. 

A postal card addressed to the State Library, 
Richmond, Va., the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh, N. C., the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn., the Department of Archives 
and History, Montgomery, Ala., the Kentucky Li- 
brary Commission, Frankfort, Ky., or the State Li- 
brary and Historical Commission, Austin, Texas, 
by residents of the respective states, will bring full 
information how these libraries may be secured. 
Write for particulars and get a school library and 
a traveling library. Or if you live in a state without 
provision for traveling libraries, resolve now to 
make your state Legislature give the matter atten- 
tion at its very next session. 


The Rural Credits Law: How to Borrow 


Under Its Provisions 


T's or more farmers wanting loans must or- 








ganize “a national farm loan association.” 

2. No man can get a loan for more than 
$10,000 or less than $100, or for less than five or 
more than forty years. 

3. No loan may be made for more than 50 per 
cent of the value of the land mortgaged and 20 per 
cent of the value of the permanent insured im- 
provements upon it. 

4. Borrowers must be, or about to become, the 
owner of the land offered as security, and engaged, 
or about to become engaged, in its cultivation. 

5. Borrowers must use the money lent them for 
the following purposes and none other: (a) To pur- 
chase land for agricultural uses: (b) to purchase 
equipment, fertilizers and livestock necessary for 
the proper and reasonable operation of the farm; 
(c) to provide buildings and improve the land; (d) 
to liquidate indebtedness of the owner. 

6. A board of five directors must be elected by 
the members of the association, and these directors 
must elect a president, vice-president, secretary- 
treasurer, and a loan committee of three members. 

7. The loan committee must appraise the lands 
of all members, and the reports of these appraisers, 
together with other necessary information, must be 
forwarded by the secretary to the district Federal 
land bank. 

8. If the district land bank and the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, upon examination, find that all re- 
quirements have been complied with, a charter will 
be issued and the loans granted. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For further free and full information about any 
feature of the rural credits act, you have only to ad- 
dress “Federal Farm Loan Board, Washington, D. 
C.” Ask the Board for copies of its free circulars. 


School Farms Earn $74 to $313; How 


to Have One 








N EVERY school district in the South the peo- 
I ple ought to consider the advisability of estab- 

lishing a “school farm”. A school farm consists 
of a few acres set apart to be cultivated by pat- 
rons and pupils of the school, the proceeds of the 
crops sold to be used for school purposes. In The 
Progressive Farmer of March 4, 1916, Prof. Zebu- 
len Judd gave his experience in organizing sixteen 
such school farms in one county, varying in size 
from one and one-half to four and one-half acres. 
The value of products raised and sold ranged all 
the way from $74.01 to $313.50. 

Professor Judd is also the author of a bulletin— 
Bulletin No. 28, issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.—describing just 
how these good results were obtained and how to 
run a school farm. Anybody can get a copy of this 
bulletin by sending five cents in stamps to the 
Bureau. If you are interested in improving the 
schools of your neighborhood, you can hardly do 
better than to spend a nickel for this publication, 
and then get your school committeemen to read it, 
as well as the members of your farmers’ and farm 
women’s organizations. Whether you have or 
haven’t local tax, the school farm money will help 
a lot. 





“*A Legume Crop for Every Acre”: How 
to Have It 


MOTTO that every farmer in the South should 

adopt is, “A legume crop for every acre every 

year.” “But how is this possible,” you ask, “if 
we are to continue to grow our big crops of corn 
and oats and cotton?” The answer is that not only 
can we continue to grow our regular staple crops, 
but by planting a legume crop on every acre every 
year we can grow bigger and better grain and cot- 
ton crops than ever before, and grow them at a 
greater net profit. Let’s see: 

1. In the first place, every cotton middle in the 
South, regardless of the crop to be planted the fol- 
lowing year, should be planted to crimson clover in 
the fall. It will cover and enrich the land during 
the winter and be plowed under in the spring. We 
know of no quicker, surer or more economical way 
than this to double the yield of succeeding crops. 

2. Every field of corn in the South should at the 
same time be growing a crop of cowpeas, velvet 
beans or peanuts. Such a practice means an abund- 
ance of plant food and stock feed. 

3. Every oat and wheat crop should be followed 
with peas, beans or lespedeza. 

4. Finaily, every foot of our pasture lands should 
be occupied with lespedeza or bur clover along 
with Bermuda. 


A Bale Per Acre vs. One-third Bale 
Per Acre 
Tie fact cannot be too often emphasized that 











it takes almost as much labor to produce 

one-third of a bale of cotton per acre ready 
for picking as a bale per acre. In one case a man 
barely makes wages; in the other case he makes a 
real profit. Here’s a table useful for comparison in 
this connection, figured on ten or eleven cents 
for lint: 
One-Bale-Per-Acre Land, 

To Mr, Business Farmer, Dr. 


By one bale cotton per acre worth with seed.... $70.00 
To interest cecccccccccccccs 2.00 
TENGE. .cccse Coecececvevesnee 50 
Fertilizers .cccccccccccccces 7.50 
L@bOr cccccccccccesveccesce 20.00 


10.00 

—_——4 
$40.00 40.00 
eeeese $30.00 


Harvesting and Marketing... 





Profit ecveccccoccvece 


One-Third-Bale-Per-Acre Land, 
To Mr. Business Farmer, Dr. 


By one-third bale cotton per acre worth with seed $23.33 
TO IDVSTOME” . cccdccoccscces 1.50 


TAXES ..ccccccccccece eccocce -25 
Wertilisera ..cccccsctcoccses 3.25 
Labor 


SRA enamels prt 15.00 
3.83 23.33 
PPL eee a Pe revere ee ee Nothing. 
Which sort of land do you wish to deal with, Mr. 
Farmer? Isn’t the thing to do to make your land 
rich, grow as much cotton on half your cotton land 
as you have been heretofore growing on all of it, 
and then take the other half to make the feed and 
food for folks and animals? 
“All cotton” with half-bale-per-acre yields has 
kept the South poor. One or two bales per acre 


Harvesting and Marketing... 
Profit 


with surplus lands to grow food and feed will make 
the South rich. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Piain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 











Ten Tests of Progress for Your Neigh- 
borhood 


ERE are ten agencies of progress which we 

believe no neighborhood can afford to be 
without: 

1. Proper church and Sunday. school organi- 
zations. 

2. A three-teacher school—with instruction in 
agriculture and domestic science, and a school 
library patronized by both old and young. 

3. A community hall or auditorium in connec- 
tion with the schoolhouse, suitable as a place of 
assembly for whatever meetings the neighbors 
wish to hold. 

4. A local farmers’ organization. 

5. Aclub of farm women. 

6. A “community league”, meeting quarterly or 
oftener and embracing all citizens. 

7. A community fair held each fall. 

8 A young people’s club, probably embracing 
debating, musical and dramatic features in addi- 
tion to industrial features such as corn club and 
canning club work. 

9. A “credit union” or mutual savings and loan 
association to encourage thrift. 

10. A neighborhood baseball team or other 
agencies of recreation. 

Credit your neighborhood with ten points for 
each agency of progress it has, and see how much 
it lacks of making a perfect score—100. 


®t 2 
Twenty Tests of Progress for Your 
County 


S EVERY country boy and girLin your county 

getting a six-months school term? 

2. Have you a county farm demonstration 
agent? 5 

3. Have you a county home demonstration 
agent? 

4. Have you a county superintendent of educa- 
tion giving his whole time to the work? 

5. Have you voted road bonds or a road tax with 
adequate provision for road-maintenance as well 
as road-building? 

6. Have you a county superintendent of health 
and medical inspection of school children? 

7. Does the Farmers’ Union or any other farm- 
ers’ organization thoroughly cover your county? 

8. Have you a good county fair? 

9. Are your churches gaining in strength and 
influence and the people in temperance and mor- 
ality? 

10. Have you corn clubs and pig clubs for the 
boys and canning clubs for the girls? 

11. If you are in the_tick-infested territory, are 
you doing anything to eradicate the ticks and get 
out of the cattle quarantine? 

12. Are your people interested in efficient and 
economical county government—including commis- 
sion government or county manager; the salary 
system instead of fees; abolishing office of county 
treasurer; civil service rules for employees, etc.? 

13. Have you a rural free delivery everywhere 
you might have it? : 

14. Has every school in your county a good 
library? 

15. Can your boys and girls get the advantage 
of a good high school near them, without leaving 
their home communities? 

16. Are the women interested in and supporting 
farm women’s clubs? 

17. Is there a good rural telephone system cov- 
ing the county? 

18. Are you supporting a wide-awake county 
paper—one that is more interested in the progress 
of the county than in politics—and are your farm- 
ers taking the best farm papers? 

19. Have you a county school commencement? 

20. Are your citizens and your board of com- 
missioners willing to go down in their jeans and 
produce the necessary money, economically ad- 
ministered, to secure these profitable forms of 
progress? 

These are twenty tests of progress. Let 5 rep- 
resent “good” in each case, then take the score 
and see how much your countv lacks of grading up 
to the desired “100” mark. Perhaps your county 
paper may be willing to ‘discuss the program and 
let the readers join in discussing plans for reme- 
dying deficiencies. 


& 
Marketing Information: Where to Get It 


E United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., now has a well-equipped 


Division of Markets under the direction of 








Charles J. Brand. Farmers in need of genéral in- 
formation on marketing subjects will do well to 
consult this bureau. 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Alabama and Texas now have marketing 
bureaus. Farmers in any of these states inter- 
ested in forming marketing associations or in get- 
ting help about grading or marketing products 
should correspond with state marketing officials 
as follows: 

West Virginia—Carleton C. Pierce, State Market Director, 
Kingwood, W. Va. 

Virginia—B. C. 
Virginia. 

North Carolina—W. R. Camp, Chief, Division of Markets, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 

South Carolina——E 
ture, Columbia, S. C. 


Moomaw, State Market Agent, Richmond, 





J. Watson, Commissioner of Agricul- 





Alabama—Emmet <A. Jones, Bureau of Markets, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


_ Texas—Fred W. Davis, Commissioner of Agriculture, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Readers in Tennessee should write Wm. A. 
Schoenfield, Specialist in Marketing, Knoxville; 
and readers in Oklahoma, H. W. Moorhouse, Mar- 
keting Division, A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 





A Legislative Dictionary 


HE following brief explanation of terms com- 
monly used by writers on legislative subjects 
may be useful to some readers: 


Initiative and Referendum.—These terms, as applied to 
state legislation, mean that a certain proportion of voters 
may “initiate” legislation. That is to say, if the legislature 
fails to pass any bill the people want, a certain proportion of 
voters may sign an “initiative” petition and have the people 
at the following election vote yes or no on the proposition. If 
the majority of the people vote yes, it becomes a law, regard- 
less of what the legislature thinks. In the case of the “‘refer- 
endum,”’ the aim is to nullify some law the legislature has 
passed but which it is believed the people do not want. A cer- 
tain proportion of the people may sign a petition to have 
such a law “referred’’ to the people for approval at a gen- 
eral election. If on this “referendum” vote, the majority 
of the people vote no, the law is repealed, regardless of what 
the legislature thinks. 

Recall.—The right of voters to ‘‘récall’” or retire a public 
official before his term of office expires, 

Direct Legislation,—The initiative and referendum. 

Tariff.—A tax levied on products imported or brought into 
the United States from other countries. 

Tariff for Revenue,—The United States Government is fi- 
nanced largely by tariff taxes, just as state and county gov- 
ernments are financed by direct taxes. A “tariff for revenue’”’ 
means a tariff levied only to raise money enough to run the 
government and not for “protecting’’ American manufac- 
turers. 

Tariff for Protection.—A tariff levied for the purpose of 
shutting out foreign goods in greater or less degree and thus 
“protecting’’ American industries from foreign competition. 

Free Trade—The doctrine that trade between nations 
should be free, no tariff taxes being levied. 

Merchant Marine.—Commerce-carrying ships. 

Conservatien.—Usually means saving from waste the coun- 
try’s natural resources, such as forests, minerals, water pow- 
ers, soils, etc. 

Single-tax.—The doctrine that taxes should be levied only 
on natural resources—lands, city lots, mines, ete,,—and not 
on improvements made by man. Advocates of the single tax 
insist that it would encourage improvements everywhere by 
exempting these from taxation. As city lands are so much 
more valuable than farm lands and the farmer would have 
houses, barns, machinery, livestock, personal property, etc., 
free of tax, it is also claimed that the single tax would benefit 
the farmer. Land would be taxed at its site value, and in- 
creased soil fertility added by the farmer would not be taxed. 
For full argument, see Henry George's ‘‘Progress and Pov- 
erty.”’ 

Postal Savings Banks.—A system whereby postoffices are 
authorized to accept deposits and pay interest on them as 
savings-banks do. In England and other European countries 
every postoffice receives deposits but in the United States 
only a few of the larger offices as yet. 

Vocational Education.—Education for trades, business, 
commerce and agriculture. Same as “industrial education.” 

Special Interests.—Interests (such as great corporations 
and trusts) concerned about their own special welfare as 
distinguished from the public welfare. 

@ld4 Age Pensions.—Provision for paying a certain amount 
weekly, monthly, or annually to persons who have reached a 
certain advanced age. In England, for example, all needy 
old persons over seventy receive a weekly pension of $1.20. 

Short Ballot.—Nationally we elect a President and have 
him appoint a Cabinet instead of voting for ten to fifty 
subcrdinate officers. In the states and counties nearly all 
offices are elective, and in most cases there are so many can- 
didates to vote for, that the voter knows nothing of half 
the men he supports. Advocates of the “short ballot’’ in- 
sist that in state and county affairs as well as national, it 
is better to elect only a few important officers so that the 
voter may study their character and ability, and have these 
officials appoint men to less important offices. 

Primary—Nomination of candidates by all the people 
instead of by party conventions. In all primaries the se- 
cret ballot should be a feature. Men will not buy votes if 
they cannot see these votes delivered. 

Commission Government—Government by a commission of 
three, five, or seven members instead of by a larger number 
of miscellaneous officers. Many cities are now governed by 
a commission of three men instead of by a. mavor and 
board of aldermen. In many counties a commission of three 
men could do the work of the various county officers at 
half the cost. 

Inheritance Tax.—A tax levied on inheritances and now 
used in many states and nations to relieve the tax on labor 
and industry. 

Income Taxes—A tax of a certain per cent levied on what 
a man earns. Only persons with large incomes are taxed. 

Civil Service Reform.—The appointment of government of- 
ficials on the basis of fitness rather than as rewards for po- 
litical service. 

Unearned Increment—An increase in value of property 
which the holder has done nothing to bring about. City 
lots, for example, entirely regardless of improvements, may 
imcrease greatly in value simply because of th2 growth of 
population around them. Such an increase in vatue is 
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called ‘‘the unearned increment in land values.’ England 


levies a tax on such an increase. 
Common Carriers.—Persons or corporations, notably rail- 


ways and steamship lines, engaged in carrying goods or per- 
sons for hire. 


Torrens System,—See explanation on another page. 


Arbitral Courts.—Provide that in case of any minor suits 
the two parities, instead of having expensive court suits, 
may each setec] an arbitrator if they wish and have the 
clerk of the court act as the third arbitrator. This would 
Save three-fourths of the court costs in many small cases, 
besides eliminating unnecessary lawyers’ fees. 

Smith-Lever Funds.—Refers to funds appropriated by 
Congress for agricultural extension work all over the United 
States through the various state agricultural colleges. 


A Legislative Program for Farmers 


HE following program of legislative reforms, 
endorsed by the North Carolina State farm- 
ers’ Union, presents in-comprehensive fash- 
ion the measures farmers should have in mind in 
electing legislators or petitioning for legislation: 


1. Reforming crop lien evil. 

2. Six months school term, 

3. Stringent anti-usury law. 

4. Effective Torrens system of registering land titles. 
5. Permitting race segregation in land ownership. 

6. Incorporating rural communities. 

7. Medical inspection of school children. 

&. 


Dog tax. 
9. Promotion and supervision of credit unions by state 
agricultural agencies, 
10. Uniform certification of teachers. 
11. Prison reform and simplified court procedure. 


12, Submit constitutional amendment for initiative and 
referendum. 


13. Heavier inheritance taxes, 
14. State control of insurance rates. 
15. Constitutional amendment permitting lower tax rate 


on resident than on absentee landlords; higher rate 
on lands held out of use. 


16. State-wide compulsory education up to age of 14. 

17. Adequate appropriation for traveling libraries. 

18. State warehouse system. 

19. School text-books at cost. 

20. Some plan for selecting county boards of education 


“neither by the Legislature nor by party convene 
tions,” 


21. A state educational commission. 

22. County arbitrate courts, 

23. Shorter forms of deeds and mortgages. 

24. Adequate support of Smith-Lever agricultural exten- 
sion work. 

25. Measures to end the patent medicine fraud. 

26. State bureau to aid farmers in marketing crops. 

27. A law to make cohabitation of the races a crime. 


28. Abolishing office of county treasurer and putting of- 
ficers on salaries instead of fees—or commission govern- 
ment. 


29. No retained attorneys of corporations eas members of 
the legislature. 


30. Whole-time county farm and home demonstration 
agents in every county. 


31. Agricultural Department to furnish hog cholera serum, 
legume culture ground limestone, etc., at cost. 


32. ‘Tick Hradication. 
33. Extension of Government cotton grading service. 


34. “State Waterworks Week” to aid farmers in install- 
ing waterworks. 


35. Reform of cotton tare evil. 
86. Naming sources of nitrogen on fertilizer sacks, 


Co-operation sail Sigel Credits: A 
Dictionary of Common Terms 


OME words and phrases relating to codper- 

ation and rural credits will be found in our 

“Agricultural Dictionary” on another page. 
Following are some others: 

Patronage Dividends.—The system of paying back the 
profits of a business to the men who furnish the patronage 
rather than to stockholders only. In such cases the stock- 
holders are guaranteed a certain fixed interest, usually 6 or 
8 per cent. In a coéperative store the writer recently visited, 
for example, the company the previous year paid 6 per cent 
interest to all stockholders, then a 12’ per cent dividend to 
stockholder patrons, and 6 per cent to patrons not stock- 
holders. See “Twelve Principles of Coéperation” on another 
page. 

Rochdale Pian.—The system of patronage dividends and 
“one man, one vote.” 

“Qne Man, One Vote.’’—In most coiperative enterprises 
each stockholder is allowed only one vote regardless of the 
number of shares he owns. Usually, however, no man is 
allowed to hold more than a certain limited number of shares, 
and in the election of directors the men with larger interests 
are usually preferred. 

Raiffeisen Banks—(pronounced Rif-fy-sen).—Coéperative 
banks very popular in Burope, first organized by Frederick 
W.H. Raiffeisen. Groups of people, usually small farmers or 
tenants, pool their savings and borrow other funds by having 
all members sign the note, this feature being known as “‘un- 
limited liability.”” Only men of character and industry are 
admitted as members, and to get a loan a man shows suffi- 
cient collateral or is endorsed by two other good members in 
a safe way. Loans are made only for “productive purposes.” 
That is to say, the loan must be used to “preduce’’ more 
money—as for example, by buying fertilizers, machinery, 
livestock, etc. Through these Raiffeisen banks thousands of 
European farmers get all money needed at the legal rate of 
interest instead of paying “time prices’’ or other forms of 
usury. And ‘the business has been conducted on such a safe 
basis that losses have almost never occurred. 

Credit Uniens.—Farmers’ mutual savings and loan a@sso- 
ciations organized largely on the plan of the successful Raif- 
feisen cotperative banks abroad, but omitting the ‘unlimited 
liability’ feature. North Carolina is the state most vigor- 
ously pushing the credit union idea, and full and free particu- 
lars may be had by writing Prof. W. R. Camp, West Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Amortization.—See our “Agricultural Dictionary” en an- 
other page. 

Collateral.—Secunity offered for a loan. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Carbolated 


Petroleum Jelly 
A safe, convenient antiseptic for 
home use in dressing cuts and 
sores. Also good for corns. 





Sold at Drug and General Stores 
every where. 

Avoid substitutes. 

Write for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the various “Vaseline” 
Preparations and their many uses. 
Mailed free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. Co. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York City 








FREE 96 Exquisite 
: Wall Paper 
fet so mail you this bie Samples 
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up-to-date New York ‘styles in wall-; spapers --the most beautiful | 
elect your epee unt hing 

t small cost. 


patterns shown in many years, Don 
ave a them. Beautify ¥ 7° ur entire home and doit 
Our remarkably low prices begin at 3c for a double roll. 
38c papers a big room 
This big new book tells how you cando the 
k yourself quickly and easily, making 
the parlor, dinin, room, rooms and 
hall brighter, cheerier, entirely new. 
Don’t miss these a original patterna we 
want to send you rite postal now 
--just say, Di Wail Paper k.”” 
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8311 Stores Bldg., New York 
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CANNING 
OUTFITS 


For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning clubs and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices for early orders. 
yt CANNING 


INE C 
Mendicn, Mississippi. 
Dept. P.F. 








Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 

on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 

Five-Pass.,30H.P,, 1 92x83 tires Gare oat anteed 
- or money back, 

Write at once 

for my 48-parce 

. and all 
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BUSH MOTOB COMPANY, Bush Sanus Chicese, sa 


SE neh ir ALE tg 


1 40-lb. bed, 16-1b. pair 
need 1 ae full size 
lankets, 1 full size 
counterpane retail value 
$20. Reduced to $9.92, 

25-Ib. bed $5.50; 30-lb. 
5; 36-Ib. bed $7.25; 
. bed $8. 6-lb. pillows 
$1 pair, New feathers, 
best ticking. Mail money 
order now orwmrite forcatalog. 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 500, Charlotte, N.C, 















IMPROVED PARCEL POST 
EGG BOXES 
New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases Leg Bands 
Cats Sprouters 
Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 
40 Harrison St., New York 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plam, Oherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete. 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES. 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for free catalog. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 11, Cleveland, Tenn. 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliabiiity 
of al) advertising it carries.’’~ 


| long as she doesn’t preach. 
} what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pollyanna 


| himself 


| is taken 
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Pollyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
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SYNOPSIS 


Pollyanna has fully recovered from her 
injuries, received in the automobile acciient, 
and during her Uncle and Aunt’s visit to 


Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnap- 


ped and Pollyanna finds her embittered by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 
ing something of Pollyanna’s reputation for 
“being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 
on the condition that she can stay only so 
Without doing 


persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home, raise the shades, dress 


| herself in beautiful clothes and jewels and 


occupy the family pew at church services. 


| Pollyanna visits the Boston Public Garden 


alone and there talks with a man who calls 
“an old duffer,”” and a lovely dis- 
couraged girl. Pollyanna loses her way, and 
home by Jerry, a little newsboy. 
Pollyanna goes often to the park to feed the 
squirrels and birds and there again meets 
Jerry and his little friend “Jamie.” 





CHAPTER IX—(Continued) 
“fy, H, BUT you—you wouldn’t refuse!” fale 
tered Pollyanna, in quick panic, 
“TI have refused.” 
Pollyanna swallowed 


convulsively. She 


had grown really pale. 
“But, Mrs. Carew, please, please don’t 
say you won’t go, when it gets pleasant,’ 


she begged. ‘‘You see, for a—a special rea- 


son I wanted you to go—with me—just 
this once.” 

Mrs. Carew frowned. She opened her 
lips to make the ‘‘no’ more decisive; but 
something in Pollyanna’s pleading eyes 
must have changed the words, for when 
they came they were a reluctant acquies- 
cence, 

“Well, well, child, have your own way. 
But if I promise to go, you must promise 
not to go near the window for an hour, 


and not to ask again today if I think it’s 


going to clear up.” 


“Yes’m, 1 will—I mean, I won't,’”’ pal- 
pitated Pollyanna. Then, as a pale shaft 
of light that was almost a sunbeam, came 


aslant through the window, she cried joy- 


ously: “But you do think it is going to 
—Oh!” she broke off in dismay, and ran 
from the room, 

Unmistakably it ‘‘cleared up’ the next 
morning. But, though the sun shone 
brightly, there was a sharp chill in the 
air, and by afternoon, when Pollyanna came 
home from school, there was a brisk wind, 
In spite of protests, however, she insisted 
that it was a beautiful day out, and that 
she should be perfectly miserable if Mrs, 
Carew would not come for a walk in the 
Public Garden. And Mrs. Carew went, 
though still protesting. 

As might have been expected, it was a 


fruitless journey. Together the impatient 
woman and the anxious-eyed little girl hur- 
ried shiveringly up one path and down 
another. (Pollyanna, not finding the boy 
in his accustomed place, was making fran- 
tic search in nook and corner of the 
Garden. To Pollyanna it seemed that she 
could not have it so. Here she was in the 
Garden, and here with Mrs, Ca- 
rew; but not anywhere to be found was 
Jamie—and yet not one word could she 


every 


her was 


say 


to Mrs. Carew.) At last, thoroughly chilled 
and exasperated, Mrs. Carew insisted on 
going home; and despairingly Pollyanna 
went. 

Sorry days came to Pollyanna then. 
What to her was perilously near a second 
deluge—but according to Mrs. Carew was 
merely ‘“‘the usual fall rains’’—brought @ 
series of damp, foggy, cold, cheerless days, 
filled with either a dreary Grizzle of rain, or, 
worse yet, a steady downpour. If per- 
chance occasionally there came a day of 
sunshine, Pollyanna always flew to the Gar- 
den; but in vain. Jamie was never thére, 
It was the middle of November now, and 
even the Garden itself was full of drear- 
iness. The trees were bare, the benches 
almost empty, and not one boat was on 
the little pond. True, the squirrels and 
pigeons were there, and the sparrows were 
as pert as ever, but to feed: them was al- 
most more of a sorrow than a joy, for 
every saucy switch of Sir Lancelot’s feath- 
ery tail but brought bitter memories of 
the lad who had given him his name—and 
who was not there, 

‘And to think I didn’t find out where he 
lived!” mourned Pollyanna to herself over 
and over again, as the days passed. “And 
he was Jamie—I just know he was Jamie. 
And now I'll have to wait and wait till 
spring comes, and it’s warm enough for 
him to come here again. And then, may- 


be, I sha’n’t be coming here by that time. 
O dear, O dear—and he was Jamie, I know 
he was Jamie!” 


Then, one dreary afternoon, the unex- 
pected happened, Pollyanna, passing 
through the upper hallway heard angry 
voices in the hall below, one of which she 


recognized as being Mary’s, 
—the other— 
The other 


while the other 


voice was saying: 


“Not on yer life! It's nix on the beg- 
gin’ business. Do yer get me? I wants 
ter see the kid, Pollyanna. I got a mes- 
sage for her from—from Sir James. Now 


beat it, will ye, and trot out the kid, if ye 
don’t mind.” 

With a glad little cry Pollyanna turned 
and fairly flew down the stairway. 


“Oh, I'm here, I’m here, I’m 
she panted, stumbling forward,” 
it? Did Jamie send you? 

In her excitement she 
herself with outstretched 
when Mary intercepted a 
straining hand. 

“Miss Pollyanna, 
mean to 
boy?” 

The boy flushed angrily; 
could speak Pollyanna 
championship, 

“He isn’t a beggar 
one of my very 
the one that found 
home that time I 


right here!’’ 
“What is 


had almost 
arms 


flung 
upon the 
boy shocked, re- 
Miss Pollyanna, 
you know 


do you 
say this—this beggar 
but before he 
interposed valiant 


boy. 
best friends. 


He belongs to 
Besides, he’s 
me and brought me 
was lost.’’ Then to the 
boy she turned with impetuous question- 
ing. ‘What is it? Did Jamie send you?” 
“Sure he did. He hit the hay a month 
ago, and he hain’t been up since.” 
“He hit—what?” puzzled Pollyanna, 
“Hit the hay—went ter bed. He’s sick, 
I mean, and he wants ter see ye. Will ye 
come?’’ 
“Sick? Oh, I'm so sorry!” grieved Polly- 
“Of course I'll come. I'll go get 
and coat right away.” 
Pollyanna!’’ gasped Mary in stern 
“As if Mrs. Carew would let 
you go—anywhere with a strange boy like 
this!” 
“But he 


anna. 

my hat 
‘““Miss 

disapproval, 


isn’t a strange 
Pollyanna, “I’ve known 
and I must go I—” 

“What in the world is the meaning of 
this?’”’ demanded Mrs Carew icily from the 
the drawing-room “Pollyanna, 
who is this boy, what is he doing 
here?” 


boy,’’ objected 


him ever so long, 


doorway. 
and 


with a 
you'll 


turned 
Carew, 


Pollyanna 

“Oh, Mrs, 
you?” 

“Go where?” 

“To see my brother, 
boy hurriedly, and with an obvious 
to be very polite. “He’s 
feed, ye know, and he 
no peace till I come up—after her,’ with 
an awkward gesture toward Pollyanna, 
“He thinks a sight an’ all of her.” 

“I may go, mayn’t I?” pleaded 
anna. 

Mrs, Carew frowned . 

“Go with this boy—you? Certainly not, 
Pollyanna! I wonder you are wild enough 
to think of it for a moment,” 

“Oh, but I want you to 
began Pollyanna. 

“I? Absurd, child! 
You may give this boy 
if you like, but—” 

“Thank ye, ma’am, but I 
money,” resented the boy, 
ing. “IT come for—her.”’ 

“yen, Mrs. 
Murphy, the boy 
was lost, 
ed Pollyanna. 
go?” 


quick cry, 


let me go, won’t 


in the 
effort 
sort of off his 
wouldn’t give me 


ma’am,”’ cut 


Polly- 


” 


come, too, 
That is impossible. 
here a little money, 
didn’t come for 
his eyes flash- 
and Carew, it’s Jerry—Jerry 
that found me 
brought me home,” 
“Now won't 


when I 
and appeal- 


you let me 


Mrs, Carew shook her 
“It is out of the 
“But he 
sick, and 
“— can’t 
“And I know 
rew. I do, truly. He 
ly books, all full 
and he 


head, 
question, Pollyanna.” 
Ja—-—the other 
me!’’ 
that.”’ 
him real 


says boy is 
wants 
help 
well, Mrs. Ca- 
reads books——love- 
of knights 


the 


and 
squir- 


lords 
and 
and everything. 
and he doesn’t 


and 
ladies, feeds birds 
rels and gives ’em 
And he can’t walk, 
enough to eat, lots of 
anna; “and he’s 
game for a 
And he plays it 
better than I do. 
hunted for him, 
Honest 
just got to see 
anna. “I can’t 
An angry color 
rew’s cheeks. 
(Continued next week) 


names, 
have 
days,”” panted Polly- 
playing the glad 
didn’t know it. 
ever and ever so much 

And 
ever and ever so many 
and truly, Mrs. Carew, I’ve 
him,”” almost sobbed Polly- 
him again!” 
flamed into 


been 
year, and 


I've hunted and 


days. 


lose 


Mrs, Ca- 





Do vour neighbors read our paper? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Biggest Hatches 
Strongest Chicks 


That’s what you will get with 
my Hatching Outfit—and Ican prove 
t. The whole storyisin my big Book 
“Hatching Faets™ incolors—sentFree, 
write forit. It gives short cuts to 
Poultry Success—what todoand how 
teodoit. Start one of these wonderful Prize 
Winning Incubators making money for you. 


Over 524,000 Satisfied Users 


$©@.55 Buys 
140 Ess Size 
World’s Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Hot-water— Double-walled —Copper 
Tank— — Self-Regulating. The Prize 
Winning World’s Champion Model 
—same as used by Uncle Sam—leading Agr’l 
Colleges—America’s most Successful Poultry 
Raisers. When ordered with my 

World Famous Hot-water Double-w: alled 
140-chick Brooder, both cost cnly $12. 


Freight pi ies nosis 
its beyond 

Satisfaction Guaran 

You can also 

share in my— 


$1000 


Cash Prizes 
to customers—~ 
conditions easy 
to get Biggest 
Prize, order now 
—theearlier you 
start, the better 
your chance to 
shareinthe Gold 
—anyway write 
today for my big Free Book. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co.,Box 104 Racise, Wis. 


Give Me 20 
Minutes a Day 


FOR 3 WEEKS-—and let. me put you in the 
money-making class with a 


“«Successful’’ 


INCUBATOR AND BROODER 


Backed by 23 years’ experience. Cabinet made. Hot 
water heating plant. Poult 


































90 Days’ Trial 
I ship quick 


rom 
Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis or Racine 














lessons free. Ask about al 


J.S. Giterest, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 
767 Second St., Des Moines, lowa 

















~_ Nests won (Geach yor on ve | c 
pay for them 
ip More 


> 
faction~-Uplimited ¢ Guaran' Y 
a The Illustration Aoet 
our leader--6 Nest Set. 


Wood WN 25000 fee 
n’t Wait, Make Big Mor Money on Poultry. 
= Knudson Mfg. Co., Ges X12, St. oeoph, Mo. 
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HATCHING RECORDS __ 
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Pro gressive 
Incubator Co. 
= Box 131 Racine, Wis. 


FOR BOTH 





E66 Jncubator$ 
ee Broader vor 10 


ether. Freight paid 


if Orde: ‘oge 
] east of Rockion Hot wa- 





logue describing them, 
or order direct. 


Wisconsin incubator Co., Box 122 Racine. Wi 





PFILE’S G& VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowls, Eggs 

in season. Incubators, Illus. Catalog and 
“Grower's Guide,” 2c. An honest deal. 
' Write today. HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
1 Poultryman, Box 715 Freeport. ilk 





| Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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A LONG-LASTING 

PAD = MORE 

SERVICE-GREAT- 

ER SATISFACTION 
r} 





New staple and felt reinforcing 
device makes hooks stay omlonger. 
Ask your dealerfor Tapatcobook- 
let. Shows pads in colors and con- 
tains many valuable horse remedies. 
If he hasn't it, ask him to write us 
direct. 


The American Pad & Textile Co. 
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” FISH BRAND 


REFLEX 


Keeps out all the wet 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Waterproofs, 


Absolute, 3 H 
are Marked thuis— sy 5p39 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON 



















As Nearly Perfect 
As You Cen Procure 


Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timothy 
and all kinds of grasses and seed. 
ighest quali! 


jnerain 
of est q , D and special 
Pte list and beok of a free. 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
ef all advertising it catries.” ' . 







Subjects for Debate 


HE University of North Carolina suggests 
the following subjects for debates: 
1 


1. All land, improved and unimproved, 
should be taxed alike, at its natural or un- 


jimproved value. 


2. The crop lien should be abolished by 
law. 
8. Race segregation in 
is desirable, 

4, The poll tax ought to be abolished. 

5. This state ought to have a graduated 
land tax. 

6. Most of the money spent in road build- 
ing in this state has been wasted. 

7. Bond issues for public roads are ad- 
visable. 

8. The Governor should have the veto 
power. 

9. Convicts should be used in public road 
work, 


land ownership 


° 
Following are subjects suggested by the 
University of Minnesota: 
1. That the dual-purpose cow is more 
profitable to the farmer than the special 
dairy cow. 


2. That women should be given the right 


to vote on an equality with men. 

3. That a single tax on the land would 
be better than the present system of taxa- 
tion. 

4. That further Federal legislation in re- 
spect to trusts and industrial combinations 
is desirable. 


5. That the inheritance tax is desirable 
and should be gradually increased to meet 
changing conditions. 

6. That the policy of excluding Chinese 
and Japanese laborers from this country 
should be maintained and rigorously en- 
forced, 

7. That co-education in colleges is de- 
sirable, 

8. That 
abolished. 

9. That a court of arbitration should be 
established for the settlement of disputes 
between nations. 

2 10. That the commission form of govern- 
ment should be adopted by our county. 

11. That rural schools should be consol- 
idated. 

12. That the system of direct primary 
nomination is preferable to that of nomina- 
tion by caucus and convention. 

18. That the state should adopt a legis- 
lative initiative and referendum, 


capital punishment should be 


present order. 

15. That the railways of the United 
States should be operated by the Govern- 
ment. 


List of Our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress 
F YOU wish to write to your Senator or 


Representative in Congress, a letter ad- 
dressed to him simply at Washington, D. 





your Senator as ‘‘Senator,’"’ and put ‘M. C.” 
(Member of Congress) after the name of 
your Representative, 

The following are the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from our territory: 

SENATORS 

Virginia—C, A. Swanson, Thomas 8S. Mar. 

North Carolina—F. McL. Simmons, Lee §. 
Overman. 

South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith, Benj. 
R, Tillman, 

Georgia — Hoke 
Hardwick. 


Smith, Thomas w. 


mell, 
REPRESENTATIVES BY 
Virginia—First, 


DISTRICTS 
William A Jones; Se- 
cond, Edward E. Holland; Third, Andrew 
J. Montague; Fourth, Walter A. Watson; 
Fifth, Edward W. Saunders; Sixth, Carter 
Glass; Seventh, T. W. Harrison; Eighth, 
Charies C. Carlin; Ninth, Campbell B. 
Slemp; Tenth, Henry D. Flood, 

North Carolina—First, John H, Small; 
Second, Claude Kitchin; Third, George 
Hood; Fourth, Edward M. Pou; Fifth, Chas. 
M. Stedman; Sixth, Hannibal L, Godwin; 
Seventh, L, D. Robinson; Eighth, Robert L. 
Doughton; Ninth, Edwin Y,. Webb; Tenth, 
Zeb Weaver. 

South Carolina—First, Richard S. Wha- 
ley; Second, James F. Byrnes; Third, Fred 
H. Dominick; Fourth, Sam J. Nichols; 
Fifth, David BE, Finley; Sixth, vacant; Sev- 
enth, Asbury F, Lever. 

Georgia—First J. W. Overstreet; Second, 
Frank Park; Third, Charles R. Crisp; 
Fourth, William Charles Adamson; Fifth, 
William Schley Howard; Sixth, J. W. Wise; 
Seventh, Gordon Lee; Bighth, Samuel J. 
Tribble; Ninth, Thos. M. Bell; Tenth, Carl 


Vinson; Eleventh, John R. Walker; 
Twelfth, W. W. Larsen. 
Florida—First, H. J. Drane; Second, 


Frank Clark; Third, Walter Kehoe; Fourth, 
W. J. Sears, 





Measuring Corn 


T° Measure Corn or a Similar Com- 

modity on the Floor—Pile up the com- 
modity in the form of a heap. Then 
multiply the diameter in feet by itself, 
and then again by the height in feet, and 
divide the result by 4, and you have the 
approximate contents in bushels. Ex- 
ample: How many bushels in a heap of 
grain 6 feet in diameter and 3 feet high? 
Solution: 6 times 6 times 3, divided by 
4, equals 27 bushels. Ans. 


What Bad Roads Cost 


O CARRY a ton one mile by sea costs one- 

tenth of a cent; by railroad, one cent. To 
haul a ton over good roads costs seven cents 
a mile; over ordinary county roads 25 cents 
@ mile. Mud tax and hill-climbing tolls, 
therefore, amount to 18 cents a mile. 











Save this issue for future reference, 





14. That Socialism is preferable to the | 


Florida—Dunean U. Fletcher, Park Tram- | 





Cc., will always reach him if you address | 
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CREAM SEPARATOR 


THs is the new self-centering De Laval bowl with detached spindle, 


that is creating such a sensation in the dairy world. 


This new De Laval bowl, with patented tangential tubular milk pas- 
sages and patented removable milk conveyor, makes possible in a bowl 
of given size and weight, operated at a given speed, greater skimming 
efficiency and capacity than has ever before been attained in any other 


cream separator bowl. 
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REAM OUTLET 


These are big advantages that you can secure only in the De Laval. 


But aside from the big advantages of greater capacity and closer skim- 
ming, there are many other important improvements in the New De Laval. 


All discs are now interchangeable and are unnumbered. ‘There are 


fewer discs. 


account of greater simplicity of bowl construction, the 


New De Laval is easier to wash and, capacity considered, is still easier 
to run than before. High grade construction and design, together with 
perfect automatic lubrication, are a guarantee that the splendid De Laval 
record for durability will be maintained in the new style machine. 
If you are trying to get along without a cream at 
or with a half-worn-out or unreliable sesdiee, ps - 
get a NEW De Laval NOW and stop your cream waste? 
You don’t need to count the cost, because the De Laval 





Every New De Laval is 
now equipped with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator, the 
“Warning Signal’ which 
insures proper speed and 
uniform cream. 


will soon pay for itself. 


There is a De Laval agent near you who will be glad 
to explain all the improvements and advantages of the 
NEW De Laval, and who will set and start a machine 


for you on your farm and let you try it for yourself. 


Why not see the nearest De Laval agent at once? If 
you do not know him, write to the nearest office for any 


desired information. 
New Catalog will be iled upon 1 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL 
AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















Get rock bottom direct from facto lces— 
13c¢ per rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE GAL- 
fence. Outiasts all others. 


VANIZED 


stiff sta 
FACTORY PRIC 


Brown fence 


Book shows 150 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 


y 
ES, FREIGHT PREPAID 
is made of Basic O 

ire ——- DOUBLE GALVANIZED. Free 

styles. Also Gates, Barb 

Wire and Steel Posts. Our prices save 
you 254 to 404. Write today for money 
saving Free Book 


beau 
Fence Bargas 
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and eample to test. 13¢ 


Per Red Up 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed, 
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The Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary of 


1917 





LIGHT DRAFT 
PLOWS 


Built for the Field Test. 


veag! pgs of a Century of ‘‘Knowing 
*’ Hammered Into Every 
One of Them. 


The product of the Parlin & Orendorff Co. has 
always been noted for simplicity of construction, 
great strength and ease of operation, It was upon 
such a basis that the founders of this business made 
their implements, established their reputation, and 
built their factory. It is upon the same foundation 
that the business has been carried on to this day, 
and in 1917 we celebrate our Diamond Jubilee; 75 
years of practical experience gained through con- 
stantly a to provide for the exacting require- 
ments of three generations of American farmers. 

For an even three-quarters of a century we have 
met the demand, and today we operate the largest 
and oldest permanently established piow factory i in 
the whole world. “It’s the way we build them. 


P&@ 


Light Draft Plows, Harrows, Planters and 
Cultivators are made in all types and sizes, 
to meet the conditions in all sections, and 
are Backed by an Unqualified Guarantee. 

We also make the most complete line of Trac- 


tion Engine Plows produced, and we have aspecial 
catalog devoted to these famous plows. 


The P*%O Little Genius 
Engine Gang Plow 


was the most popular plow shown at all points on 
the 1916 National Tractor Demonstration. 


We will send P & O Catalogs to any address. 
While P & O Implements are sold only through 
established implement dealers, we welcome corres 
pondence from farmers in all sections. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write Us, 


Parlin & Orendorff Company 


Canton, Illinois 
Kansas City Dalias Minrcapolis 
Omaha Portland (Ore.) St. Louis 
Sioux Falls Spokane Denver Oklahoma City 





ASolid Proposition tocend new, well 
made, easy running, perfect ski mming 
separator for $16.95. Skims warm or 

cold milk; heavy or light cream. Dif- 
Seranttrom picture, which shows iar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowlasanitary marvel easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, write 
for free catalog and arontny, payment 
plan. Western orders filled from 
western poin 

AMERICAN ‘SEPARATOR co. 
Box 4107 inbridge, N. ¥. # 








POST HOLE 


AUGER 


‘Digs post holes faster than the man be- 
hind can set posts, without hard back- 
breaking labor. Digs wells also. 

The two interlocking sharp crucible 
tee! blades easily cut through any soil. 


DIGS QUICK AND EASY 

a time and trouble. Don’t be 
upon. Refuse me poorly made, 

flimsy imitations. A poor tool is dear 

at any price. Reliable P dealers sell the 

origina: d Iwan’ 

for only only’ §2. It pays for itself in one 

jay’s 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 








about Iwan Post Hole Diggers, Sickle Edge 
Hay Knives, poenee. Spades, Drain Cleaners, 
Tile Hooke, Chimn ‘ops, ti 


(WAN ‘BROTHERS 
1528 Prairie Ave., South Bend, ind. 





surtace soil to bake 
as. Lu. “Owens Co. 
1435 Dartmouth $1 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
ide »ntification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Jame, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
F.S.Burch& Co., 184 W. Heree St. Chicago 





Remember that if 


advertised in 


what you want to buy 


is not The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our 


Farmers’ Exchange 
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How to Register an Animal 


N ANIMAL is not eligibie 

unless its sire and dam are registered or 
eligible to registration, and no animal can 
be registered until its sire, ang dam have 
been registered, 

When you desire to register an animal, 
write to the Secretary of the Registry Asso- 
ciation of the breed to which the animal be- 
longs and ask for the necessary blank form, 
regulations and instructions for making out 
the application for registration, and then 
follow these instructions, 

Below is a list of the 
Association and their 


to registration 


American Record 

Secretaries: 
HORSES 

American Association of Importers and 


Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses—J. D. 
Connor, Jr., Secretary, Wabash, Ind. 


American Clydesdale Association—P. E. 


Fleming Secretary, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Hackney Horse Society—Guer- 
ney C. Gue, Secretary, 460 Fulton Ave, 
Hempstead, L. L, N. Y. 


American Morgan Register Association—T. 
=. Boyce, Secretary, Middlebury, Vt. 
American Saddle-Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion—Roger R, Lillard, Secretary, Lawrence- 
burg, Ky. 

American Shetland Pony Club—Miss Julia 
M. Wade, Secretary, Lafayette, Ind, 
American Shire Horse Association—Chas., 
Burgess, Sr., Secretary, Wenona, III]. 

American Suffolk Horse Association—A, 
Graham Galbraith, Secretary, DeKalb, Il. 
American Trotting Register Association— 
William H. Knight, Secretary, 137 S. Ash- 
land Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Arabian Horse Club of America—H. 


3ush-Brown, Secretary, 1729 G St. N. 
Washington, D. C. 


W.. 


ica—E. J. Kirby, Secretary, Covert, Mich, 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
—Frederick L. Houghton, Secretary, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

Polled Durham Breeders’ Association— 
J. H. Martz, Secretary, Greenville, Ohio, 

Red Polled Cattle Club of America—lInc., 
H. A. Martin, Secretary, Gotham, Wis. 

American Polled Hereford Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association—B. O. Gammon, Secretary, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

j SWINE 

American Berkshire Association—Frank 
S. Springer, Secretary, 5160 E. Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill. 

American Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ 
Association — Robert J. Evans, Secretary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il, 

National Duroc-Jersey Record Association 
—J. R. Pfander, Secretary, Peoria, Ill. 

The American Large Black Pig Society— 
J. F. Cook, Secretary, Lexington, Ky. 

American Tamworth Swine Record 
ciation—E. N. Ball, Secretary, 
Mich. 

American Yorkshire Club—Harry G, Krum, 
Secretary, White Bear Lake, Minn. 

American Poland-China Record Associa- 
tion—W. M. McFadden, Secretary, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

National Poland-China Record Co,—A. M. 
Brown, Secretary, Moorman Block, Win- 
chester, Ind. 

Standard Poland-China Record Associa- 
tion—Frank L. Garrett, Secretary, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 

Cheshire Swine Breeders’ Association—Ed. 
S. Hill, Secretary, Freeville, N. Y. 

Chester White Record Association—F. F. 
Moore, Secretary, Rochester, Ind. 

O. I. C. Swine Breeders’ Association—O, 
C. Vernon, Secretary, Goshen, Ind. 

National Spotted Poland-China Record As- 


Ann Arbor, 





Breeding 


These dates 





Tables 





















































Asso- | 








' | and fresh seeds, 


are as accurate as possible. Some slight variation will probably be 
noticed. Mares usually require 340 days, Cows 283 days, Ewes 150 days, Sows i112 
days, Bitches 63 days. 
Time of Service Mares Cows | owes Sows 
Janu ary . -.-. 1 |December --_-_ 6 |October aco ay ----20 [April 
aera sF a 20 ay ~.--24| June --13|May 
“ _...29 | Janyary nae SC PNOVEIRUGr cL. nH ‘f meee “ 
February ----12 = Ve - accusliguly —_-11} June 
; os lea = _.-31 |December -.. 5 * ac xi » 
March _.___12 |February t = ----19] August aww OS POULY 
- aoe a -.-21 | January _.* Tinh oa 
April Saige Le | = 5}September  _. 5 = 
as er ‘i ee bss { = asaske August 
May annix. © LTE ---. 4 ]February 3} October wer ias ee 
“ sod a a318 ie ns ----17|September —. 9} 
June -__ 4|May .... 2] March we a. = ee 
“ er = wesinsol " 7; November -_.14} October 
July = 2/June onan @RADTE ) gy mw eee si ee | 
ss er | “ _20 "~ December _-12 | November ee 
ss _-30 | July a May ee md ite si ocaneeaall 
August ~ake i 18 . __--22| January ___._ 9|}December ___ 2 | 
- ----27| August aco Yfune a | a ee i 
September -19 a ee | ” ---19| February ay oad 
bid won tis ---29 | July seer ae " ~---20 | January 
October _--- 8 September 3); * 17} March ee = 
Ss as auie o so; * 31 ake ) | February 
November _~ 5| October 19} August __-14| April sj «© 
sf reer | ae eats G nomen ef 7; March 
December sacl ae November 7TiSenvtember -.11]/May 4 et a 
pS 17 aaeeo as sgoaeuly ue 15 | April 
< __--31|December ___ 5| October tag | 99} * 
If time of service is, say, 3, 7, 10 or 12 days, after any particular date, add the 
same number of days to expectation date. 
Cleveland Bay Society of America—R. P. L. Oberchain, Secretary, Bain- 
Stericker, Secretary, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
French Coach Horse Registry Co—R. P. American Essex Association—F. M. Srout. 
McLaughtin, Secretary, 1319 Wesley Ave., Secretary, McLean, IIl 














Columbus, Ohio, 

French Coach Morse Society of America— 
Duncan §E. Wiliett, Secretary, Maple Ave. 
and Harrison St., Oak Park, 111. 

German, Hanoverian and Oldenburg Coach 


Horse Association of America—J. Crouch, 
Secretary, Lafayette, Ind, 

National French Draft Horse Association 
of America—C, E. Stubbs, Secretary, Fair- 
field, Iowa, 

Percheron Society of America—Wayne 
Dinsmore, Secretary, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Til. 

The Jockey Club—W. H. Rowe, 


Secretary, 
6-8 East 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
The Welsh Pony and Cob Society of Amer- 
ica—J. H Lee, Seretary, Mantua, Ohio. 
JACKS AND JENNETS 
American Breeders Association of 
and Jennets—J. W. Jones, Secretary, 
bia, Tenn. 





Jacks 
Colum- 


CATTLE 

American Aberdeen-Angus 
sociation—Charles Gray, 
change Ave., Union 
Tit. 

American Devon Cattle Club—L. P. 
Secretary, Charlottsville, Va, 

American Galloway Breeders’ Association 
—R. W. Brown, Secretary, Carrollton, Mo. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club—William 
H. Caldwell, Secretary, Peterboro, N. H. 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 


Breeders’ As 
Secretary, 817 Ex- 
Stock Yards, Chicago, 


Sisson, 


Asso- 





ciation—R. Kinzer, Secretary, 1012 Balti- 
more Ave., Kanses City, Mo. 

Aoneteen R. M. Gow, 
Secretary, 324 West 23rd St., New York, 
SS, 

American Kerry and Dexter Cattle Club— 
Cc. S. Plumb, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio, 

American aan Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
ociation—FE. Jillson, Secretary, 812 
Northern Seuthe “Rr: R. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
Frank W. Harding, Secretary, 13 Dexter 


Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 
American Sussex Association — Overton 
Lea, Secretary, Nashville, Tenn. 
Ayrshire Breeders’ Association—. M. 
Winslow, Secretary, Brandon, Vt. 


Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association 
—-Ira Inman, Secretary, Beloit, Wis 


Dutch Belted Cattle Association of 


Amar. 


American Mulefoot Record Association— 
John H. Dunlap, Secretary Williamsport, 
Ohio. 


National Mule-Foot Swins Record Associa- 





tion—G. C. Kreglow, Secretary, Ada, Ohio. 
SHEE? 

American Cheviot Sheen Socie E. 
Dawley, Secretary, Fayette vilie, fs . 

American Corriedale Sheep Ureeders’ As- 
socintion—F. S, King, Secretary, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

American Cotswold Registry Association 
—F. W Harding, Secretary, Waukesha, 


Wisconsin. 

American and Delaine Me 
sociation—S M. Cleaver, 
ware, Ohio. 

American 
Wm. M. 
culture, 


Record As- 
tary, Dela- 





Fur Sheep Registry, 
Ryder, Secretary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
American Hampshire Sheep 
-—Comfort Tyler, Secretary, 36 


Inc.- 
College of 


-Dr. 
Agri- 


Association 
Woodland 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
American Leicester Breeders’ Association 
-——A. J. Temple, Secretary, Cameron, II]. 


American Oxford Pown Sheep Record As- 





Garden Time 
Is Right Here! 
Are You Ready? 


First thing is to order your 
outfit of frost-proof plant growers 
—Sunlight Double-Glass Sash for 
cold frame, hotbed, or a small 
ready-made Sunlight Greenhouse. 

They double your profits! 

Immediate shipment. 





Start Seed 


With Suntrapz 


Midget seed starters 
and plant growers— 
work — or out- 

oors. wo of them 
to start the seed will 
setout both acold frame and an ample kitchen 
gardem They will put you weeks ahead. 

= a few Suntrapz. _50c each, (No Glass,) delivered 
anywhere east of Rucky Mountains. 


Get our complete eaeonte of 
Garden Outfits. Fr 
Sunlight Double 


t= Glass Sash Co. 


960 E. Broadway 
Louisville, Ky. 




































2 DAYS FROM SEED TO TABLE 

—that is the zecord of Maule’s “Just 
So” Radish—crisp, tender and sweet. Send 
10c. today for enough “Just So” Radish Seed 
to make a big planting. 


Maule’s seeds are your best insurance against 
a poor garden, because Maule’s seeds are tested 
for vigcr and growing power. 


The Maule Seed Fock 


Send now for this 176 page cata- 
log full of gardening information Free 


Buying direct from us means both economy 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2152 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





KEROSENE ENGINES 


LATEST DOBSIGN 


Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mase 
sive. Built to last; to do ‘hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel. 
Pull { to 4 horse-power more than 






cated. 3 Months ng Easy Terms. Sizes 
1% to 22 H-P. tart. No Cranking. No 
batteries. « Most practical! engine 
ever built. Engine book free. A Postal brings it. 


THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CC., 
1091 King Streot, OTTAWA, KANSAS. 


ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 


“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 
(Travel Letters from England, 
France, Germany, 

Italy). 
“Tt is equally 





Scotland, 
Belgium,-Switzerland and 


fresh and graphic in 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
its reflections. . singu- 
y fair and acute.’’—Ambassador 
James Bryce of Great Britain. 
“Many a man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip to 
Europe itself.’’—Charlotte Observer, 


: Prices: 
162 ‘pp. 75 cents. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.50. Paper bound copy 


with The Progressive Farmer one year, $ 
Free copy for $1 ‘in subscriptions to The 


Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


sociation—W. A. Shafor, Secretary, Hamil- | “WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING 
tion, Ohio. UP” 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ | | (Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Man- 
Association — Dwight Lincoln, Secretary, | churia, China, the Philippines and India). 
Marysville, Ohio | “There is not a dull line fin it.’— 

American Shropshive Register Association Dallas News. 

—Miss Julia M. Wade, Secretary, LaFayette, “The fairest modern model of a 
Indiana, trustworthy book on the Orient.’’— 


American 


Southdown 


tion—Frank S. Springer, 

American Tunts Sheep 
tion — Raymond ays, 
bridge, Indiana. 


Continental 


Breeders’ 


Dorset Club 


—Edith 


Associa- | 


Chidester, 


Philadelphia North American, 


Springfield, Ill, | ‘Tt is as readable as a novel. It 

Breeders’ Associa- | is as full of life as a drama, It is 

Secretary, Bain- | fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
| ate attention.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


“T was up nearly all night reading 





Secretary, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, your book, ‘Where Half the World 
Dickinson Merino Sheep Record Company | +4 beter | . AE aig Petck A gd 
—Mrs, Beulah MecMiller, Secratary, New | A ig sc ahd i attr nd dal ; 
Berlin, Ohio. * | dent National Farmers’ Union. 
res . » 29 f s of won- 
International Von Homyer Rambouillet 276 pages, including 32 ADL pages oc’. WOR 
Club—E. Ball Secretar Hambure, | derful photographs that will make you feel 
Mich i , : he => |as if yoy had yourself seen all the strange 
‘ | lands and peoples of the waking Orient— 
National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Asso- | 


ciation—Bert 
Mich, 


Standard Deiaine Merino Sheep 
Association—R. M. 
+ \ te n 


Smith, 


Secretary, 


Wood, 


Secreta 


Charlotte, 


Breeders’ $1. 


ug- 


China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and India, 


Prices: 
Cloth. With The Progressive Farmer 
one year, both for $1.50. Free copy for $2 in 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE FARMER’S LIBRARY 


HE SUCCESSFUL farmer of today is usually a reading farmer, and this is going to be even more the rule in the future. More is being 

learned all the time about agriculture and agricultural practices, and the standard of farming and of farm life is constantly being raised. 

This means that the farmer of the future will have to know more than the farmer of today to make a success of his farm work, and 
also that he will have to do better farming, if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indispensable, if it is to be acquired econom- 
ically—is by the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Experiment Stations and the State Departments of Agriculture, to buy, read and keep for reference as many good 
books as they can afford. Below we give a list treating of the many phases of agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real value. 





Books of Reference— 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. V. Wil- HAVE YoU READ 


cox, and C. B. te Gand of handy aa book $2.50 “How Farmers C t d D bl Pp fit ” 
covering the whole fie of agriculture.......e6.+ ° ” 

Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. Bailey—A 0 opera e an ou e ro ] $s 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to By CLARENCE POE 


ro dt a Se Ra ea h ee re ee ee vetetes cee 
y lum 
en American Agriculture, (four volumes) ot weit; thon but & Gee aK 
It is a practical guide-book to the whole big subject of 


H. Bailey—Most important agricultural 
cyclopedic work published in this country.... 20.00 1 
coéperation., 


General Agriculture— 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book 
for high school and college students, but useful 


Chapter after chapter tells how to make extra profits by 
coéperating with your neighbors, 


One big subject after another is covered and so explained 





also to the farmer... cess e cere cece cece eeeeeere 1.60 that any man can understand @he new and better method 
Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction and how to practice it. 
need to Our readers... ........Lovcscvcrcvecns 1.50 HERE ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS: 

; ‘i ? s—By J. F. ggar—Tells how to : Sh , 
urs 1 Souk Mahe avobe. : ‘tescpest ee 1.75 1, Marketing cotton, cotton seed, grain, 6. Coéperation in getting pure-bred 
F 6 , f tt United States By W. J. Spillman truck crops, vegetables and fruit; a agg sae ‘ 

Beene Lat lees bodihd Std che, ; es ey P kes i > > %- Coéperation in mutual fi " 

=k book Southern farmers need to study....... 1.00 Pi livestock, poultry,- dairy aieaiia ua re insur 

Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and mics xs) ’ : = 8. How to make a success of a farm- 

developing the farm; chapters on drainage, 8. Cotperative purchase of fertilizers, ers’ club or local Farmers’ Union: 
PORE, TOTCGH: GUC ia a. 5e ise i8 56.5 WN eh 0d We 0:0 60% 1.50 feedstuffs and general farm supplies; le a to improve and enrich 
i i i ‘ou i y ; im- -ountry life; 
Plant Breeding—By L. H. Bailey—A guide to the pro- 4, Cotéperation in buying and using im 7 H 
duction of improved plantsS.............e. ee eee 1.25 proved farm machinery; 10. The sort of constitution, by-laws, 


* * Sr regulations and parliamentary rules to 
° oi: 5. Codperation in credit unions, mutual adopt in a farmers’ club, sharkating Be 
Soils and Fertilizers— savings and loan associations, etc.; ciation or coéperative society, 
First Principles of Soil Ferfility—By Alfred Vivian— All these subjects and many others are covered, everything being based on actual 
A standard work by an authority.............--- 1.00 


*xperience of farmers who are working together successfully in places visited by the 
Soils—By F. H. King—A rather old book that has stood author—studies of success that will inspire you to go and do likewise, . 


the test and been brought up-to-date........... 1.50 Get the book and get all your neighbors to read it, 
agen eater * anh. 256 pages, cloth bound; price $1. With The Progressive Farmer one year $1.5 
ee eas ae e, readable, fine — ‘Addvesutatl oeasente : $1.50. 
y ECHELON 5.555496 09 bon aoe 0.0 iwis Wie Bape ais aie 006s 0 010 2. 


ei oo” eer eer THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, r 
THOTHUUET 65 oo 5:0 db 6,00 0! 6 16.0.0 0 605. 6:0.¢ $00 04080 esa 0 6 08 tS 


' cri seuniscecenesstriae “The Boll Weevil Problem” 
Farm Manures—By Chas. B. ‘Thorne—A very valuable e bo eevil rroble 


Fertilizers and Crops—By L. L. Van Slyke—A_thor- 























ough treatise on the science and practice of crop : : : By B. L. MOSS. : 
0s 2.60 An authoritative work on the life history, habits and methods of con- 
Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture—By C. G. rolling this greatest of all enemies 
Hopkins—An authoritative work on soil fertility 2,25 t "I gs 8 " to the cotton — 
- mportant phases of the problem dealt with are as follows: 
Livestock— _ I.. Weevil in Other Countries—Invas- VII. Soils and Fertilizers Under Weevil 
Feeds and Feeding—By Henry and Morrison—A great ion of Cotton States. Conditions. " 
collection of feeding facts for farmers. Every II. Description and Life History of Vill. Growing the Crop. 
stockman should have it.......c.scccvscccccess 2.85 ba <2 ea cen dens . = amen Weevil Control. 
ys N and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. Plumb— il, Weev ar oe to the Cotton Crop. ° ummary of Essentials in Cotton 
aoe leading breeds described and pictured....... 2.00 gun ee Bs vttonte Determining De- a age my Pog Woovil Conditions. 
. . r " ‘ iscuss e - Is the Weevil Less t tiv: ‘ 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion Fe V. Growing Cotton Under Weevil Con- ter Several Years’ aman ve Af 
Of livestock MATIAMEMENHE...... 6. wc cccccrcccccvccs 1.50 ditions. . XII. Organization Against the Weevil 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- VI. The Credit System. Supplement. i 
Mere CEN REIN yeas e bc 0 ors as ociene 6-<-4's:006 16.8 5-679-818-6886 1.50 SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—By a Pane er . 5 P ‘ 
good sheep-man and a good writer............- 1.00 alin ag 75e; Paper, 50c; With The Progressive Farmer one year, cloth, $1.40; 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- Sere ee tae 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each....... 1.00 
Milk and. Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable i. 
MUIGG CO tO CATO. OF Mller sic 'ors osc cs cesses 1.50 Three Dollars ($3.00) for a Five-year Subscription and a 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and e ‘ ! 
Smith—For reference and consultation.......... 3.50 Progressive Farmer Binder Free! 
Sudging Livestock—By John A. Craig—Tells how to a as 
judge horses, cattle, hogs and sheep............ 1.50 - I This Binder holds fifty-two issues of The Proe- 
Poultry— lj gressive Farmer snugly, making an attractive 
The Aenean, Seemert of Perfection—Indispensable | * book. We supply without charge an index semi- 
Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- annually, showing the page on which any article 
OPE EY Ss Sa A ay SS Bee re ee Se ery 1,35 printed during the period may be found. It 
Hosticulter makes a complete reference work for the farm. 
name” restrictiy Eee fF at aes a It will prove its worth many times over. The 
man—Stric Southern in all respects.......... i z= - < ‘ 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One regular price of the binder is 50 cents, but until 
of the best books for the beginner.............. 1.50 March 3lst, 1917, it is free with a five-year 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject eS Jae * 
MITES CPMMEGG 6.55 sc ee oe eke sho wa es 6k es eres 1.50 subscription for $3.00, and the subscriber saves 
The Pecan and Its Culture—By H. Harold Hume— .00 by takin S 
Deals with a subject of growing interest to $2 yt ga five year order, 
ey a ly Perey er eet re eer re 1.50 


_ Don’t fail to mention this offer when 
Miscellaneous— 


sendin ur remittance. Teh Arasire Pur} 
Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- . & yo . as 


sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc........cesseene 1,%5 
A, B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 














The authority on bees 


ees ON bd a oe CA Ae e Cor me 66s 1.50 OR R LANK 
Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on DE B e 
making the home surroundings healthy......... 1.50 


Coéperation in Agriculture—By G. Harold Powell—A THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


guide to the organization of eojperative agricul- 





FULEL  MOCLELION NT Sere eae ooo ONE R S La Comes ss os 1.50 Enclosed please find $= for which please send me the 
Diseases of Economic Plants—By Stevens and Hall— f 1] ° b k: x 
Treats of methods for prevention and cure ° owing OOKS: 
of common plant diseases..........cccecccceees 2.00 
Practical Farm Drainage—By C. G. Elliott—Tells why, TITLE OF BOOK AUTHOR PRICE 
SEEEE PE Es EI oo 6 o.9 oie a Wa Fes nose Heke n eos 1.50 ——}- 








Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can pro- 
cure for readers good books on many subjects outside this list. We 
shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farnr books of any 
kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with any 
books they need at publishers’ prices. 


Post Office 
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Send Us Two Labels 


from 

off our Ven- 

tiplex Collar Pads, 

with five conte in stamps to pay 

postage, and we will send you 
@ regular 434 x14 inch 


Ventiplex 


Housing tt: 


Send the full labels. We make this 
offer to widen the circle of Ventiplex 
Collar Pad users. There is nothing 
offered thatis just as good. 
We want your verdict. Ventiplex 
Collar Pads are sold by dealers every- 
where—if your dealer does not carry 
them send us his name and we will 
see that you are promptly supplied. 
Makers of the fa- 
mous Burlington 
STAY-ON Stable 
Blankets. 


Burlington 
Blanket Co. 


Dept. 9 
Burlington Wis. 





The Life of 
Chilean Nitrate Deposits 


A. D. 1917 
Total 


Nitrate deposits 
in Chile 


720 
million 
tons 


Estimated life 
of deposits at 
present rate of 
World’s 
consumption 


For Reliable Information Write 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


‘Strawberries 


Large, Luscious Ones 


The kind you_can grow 
from Allen’s Plants will 
mean delicious Berries 
on your table and money 
in your pocket. Straw- 
berries will suceeed in 
the garden, in the young 
orchard, in the field---wher- 
—— other crops willgrow, Our 
1917 Book of Berries tells how. 

Write today for your copy---F REE, 

THE W. F. ALLEN CO. 
121 Market St., Salisbury, Md, 


300 
years 
















Ensil can’t spoil in an Economy Silo. 
Perfect fitting doors make the silo perfectly 
air-ti rag That means fresh, sweet ensilage 
all the time. Quick, easy adjustment. 


Cypress. You can’t ees a better silo. 
Anchorin 2 i with every silo. Our 
motto is Gualit ty. Factories at Frederick, . rt 

.,and Roanoke, Va. Write forfree catalog. §. || FaL||s 


ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. § 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 









































weighs 
only 45 
ibs. 


EASILY 
CARRIED 


BY ONE MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves oe... and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No. B63 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order gets agency. 


Folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 





| drogen 





| feedstuff that are 





AN AGRICULTURAL DICTION- 
ARY 


Some of the Words Every Farmer 
and Farm Boy Should Know the 
Meaning of 


T will be a good idea for every farm 
father to call up each son in his teens 
and ask him to spell and define these 
words. The pronunciation of the less 
common words is given in - parenthesis 
with the accented syllables in capitals: 


FEEDING TERMS DEFINED 


Ash—Mineral matter in-feeds. The por- 
tion ef a feeding stuff which remains after 


it has been thoroughly burned. Essential 
for proper development of the bones and 
other tissues. 


Balanced Ration—A combination of feeds 
containing digestive nutrients in such pro- 
portions and amounts as will best nourish 
the anima! for 24 hours with least waste of 
materials. 

Carbohydrates-——A group of nutrients rich 

earbon and containing oxygen and hy- 
in the proportions in whieh they 
form water. The starches and sugars of 
feeding stuffs. Used for the production of 
heat and energy and the formation of fat 
in the hedy. 

Concentrates—The more nutritious or con- 
centrated portions of rations. The grains, 
like corn and oats, and mill products, lke 
cottonseed meal, wheat bran, etc. 

Corn Fodder—iIn the South, 
leaves of the corn plant cured as hay, In 
the North, the corn plant (without the ears) 
cured—corn stover. 

Crude Fiber—The woody portion of feeds, 
The frame work or walls of cells of plants. 
Hard to digest and when in large amounts 
lowers the value of the feed. Included under 
carbohydrates. 

Crude Protein—The portion 
stuffs containing nitrogen. 
the building of all the 
bedy. 


in 


the green 


of feeding 
Essential for 
tissues of the animal 


Digestible Nutrients—The 
dissolved 


portions of a 
or digested by 
the animal, The crude protein, carbohy- 
drates, fats, etc., in a feed that are digested, 
dissolved or used by the animal, 


Dry Matter—That portion of a feeding 
stuff remaining after all the water contain- 
ed in it has been driven off by heat. 


Ether Extract—That portion of a feeding 
stuff dissolved by ether. Generally spoken 
Of%as ‘fats’ in the feeds. They are 2,25 
times as valuable as the carbohydrates. 

Fats—Fat or oil, wax, ete. The ether ex- 
tract, or fat as it is Senerally called, serves 
much the same purpose in the body as the 
carbohydrates. 

Maintenance Ration—Sufficient feed to 


maintain a resting animal for a period of 24 
hours without gaining or losing weight. 
Nitrogen-free Extract—Portion 
remaining after 
crude fiber, 


of a feed 
deducting moisture, protein, 
and ether extract or fat. 
Starches, sugars, gums, etc. Nitrogen-free 
extract and crude fiber combined form the 
carbohydrates, 

Nutrient—Any part of a feedstuff capable 
of nourishing animals, 

Nutritive Ratie—The proportion or rela- 
tive amount of digestible protein to the car. 
bohydrates and fats in a ration, the fats 
having been multiplied by 2.25 and added 
to the carbohydrates, For instance, 2 pounds 
of digestible protein to .6 pounds (.6x2.25= 


1.35) of fats, plus 10.65 pounds digestible 
carbohydrates; or 2 pounds protein to 12 
pounds (.6x2.25«10.65—12) total fats and 


carbohydrates make a nutritive ratio of 2 to 
12 or 1 to 6, generally written 1:6. 

Organic Matter—Matter from plants and 
animals. Matter from things that have 
lived. The part of a feeding stuff which is 
destroyed by burning. 

Protein—The total nitrogenous material in 
vegetable or animal substances, obtained by 
multiplying the total nitrogen by 6.25. 

Ration—The amount of feed given to an 
animal during 24 hours, 

Roughage—The coarse feeding stuffs, 
hays, straws, silage, etc. 

Sileo—A. tub or tube-like structure in which 
green or succulent feeds are preserved by 
excluding the air except from top surface. 

Silage—The succulent feeds 
a silo. Ensilage now 
to silage. 


like 


in 
shortened 


preserved 
generally 


Soiling—Feeding a crop wnen green, or a 


system of feeding animals with fresh grass 
or other plants cut and fed in a barn or 
enclosure, 

Stover—Corn plants cut when mature but 
not entirely dead and cured, from which 
the ears have been removed. Sometimes ap- 
plied to any dried forage plant after the 
secds have been removed, 

Succulent Feed—Feed that is fresh or 
green, or that ns much water, such as 
grass, silage, etc, 





FERTILIZER TERMS DEFINED 
Absorbent—Material 


used for absorbing 
moisture, aS straw or 


sawdust in stables. 


Acid Phosphate—A fertilizer made from 
treating ground phosphate rock with an 
equal weight of sulphuric acid. It con- 
tains from 12 to 18 per cent available 
phosphoric acid, 

Acid Soil—A soil in which acid com- 
pounds or free acids predominate. Over 
acidity is detrimental to the production 
of most crops. 

Air-slaked Lime—Quick lime that by 
exposure to the air has absorbed water 
and carbon dioxid. 

Ammonia—A compound containing 14 
parts by weight of nitrogen and three 
parts by weight of hydrogen. To find the 
amount of nitrogen in a given number of 
pounds of ammonia, multiply by 14 and 
divide the product by 17. 

Available Plant Food—Plant food in 
such condition that it may be imme- 
diately utilized by plants. 

Basic-slag Phosphate — A by-product 
from the manufacture of steel. It con- 
tains the equivalent of from 15 to 20 per 
cent phosphoric acid, but this is of rather 


slow and uncertain availability. 





Calcium (CAL-si-um) — An _— element 
which combined with carbon and oxygen 
forms ordinary limestone. Quick lime is 
a combination of calcium and oxygen 
alone. 

Calcium Carbonate—Ordinary lime- 
stone. 

Calcium WHydroxide—Ordinary water- 


slaked lime. 
Caicium Oxide—Ordinary quick lime. 
Calcium Phosphate—The chief phos- 
phorus compound of acid phosphate. It 
is immediately available to plants. 


Carbonate of Lime—Same 
carbonate. Strictly speaking there is no 
such thing as “carbonate of lime,” cal- 
cium carbonate being the correct term. 

Caustic Lime—Sce caicium oxide. 

Calcium Sulphate (CAL-si-um SUL- 
fate)—A chemical combination of calcium 
and sulphuric acid. Gypsum or land plas- 
ter is calcium sulphate. 

Cyanamid  (si-AN-a-mid)—The 
mon name for caleium cyanamid, or lime 
nitrogen. It contains as found in com- 
merce from 10 to 20 per cent nitrogen, 
this being obtained from the air in the 


as calcium 


com- 


process of manufacture. 
Di-calcium Phosphate—See __ reverted 
phosphate. 


Dissolved Bone—Bone treated to render 
soluble its phosphoric acid content, of 


= it has available from 12 to 14 per 
cen 


Dried Blood—A slaughter house product 
containing from 6 to 15 per cent nitrogen 
and small amounts of phosphoric acid. 

Filler—A material, such as sand, peat, 
dry earth, etc., sometimes added to com- 
mercial fertilizers either to increase their 
bulk and weight, or to act as driers. The 


use of fillers is not always to be con- 
demned, since with a given set of mate- 
rials it is sometimes impossible without 


fillers to make a fertilizer with a certain 
percentage of plant foods. 

Floats—Finely ground phosphate rock 
containing from 25 to 30 per cent phos- 
phoric acid. Sometimes used as a ferti- 
lizer in place of acid phosphate. 

Gypsum (JIP-sum)—Calcium sulphate. 
Also called sulphate of lime, land plas- 
ter, ete. Formerly used to considerable 
extent as a top dressing for fields and 
pastures. 

Humus (HU-mus)—Partly decayed or- 
ganic matter in the soil. he term usu- 





ally refers to manure applied to the soil 
or vegetation left on the soil or plowed 
into it. 
‘ Hydrated Lime—Ordinary water-slaked 
ime. 

Kainit (KA-nit)—One of the chief 
sources of commercial potash. Kainit is 
a product of German mines, and usually 


contains from 12 to 15 

Leach—To dissolve out. Plant food 
soils that is dissolved in water 
ried away is leached out. 

Litmus Paper—Paper colored with lit- 
mus. Blue litmus paper changes to red 
when put in an acid soiution, and is used 
as a test for soil acidity. 

Mulch—A covering of loose earth, 
or litter. 
soil 


per cent potash. 
in 
and car- 


straw 
Mulches are valuable in retaining 
moisture. 

Muriate of Potash—A chemical combi- 
nation of potassium and chlorine (potas- 
sium chloride) largely used as a source 
of potash. Muriate of potash comes in 
different grades, ranging from 44 to 62 
per cent of potash 

Nitrate of Soda—One of the most im- 
portant sources of commercial nitrogen. 
Pure nitrate of soda contains 16.46 per 
cent nitrogen, but that ordinarily on the 
market contains about 15.65 per cent. 

Organic Matter—Animal or vegetable 
matter. As ordinarily used the term 
means about the same as vegetable mat- 
ter or humus. 

Phosphoric Acid—A chemical combina- 
tion of phosphorus and oxygen; see acid 
phosphate. 

Potash—A chemical combination of pot- 
assium and oxygen, and one of the most 
commonly needed plant foods. Our sup- 
ply of commercial potash comés mainly 
from Germany in the form of kainit, and 
muriate (chloride) and sulphate of potas- 
sium. 

Reverted Phosphate—A phosphate that 
has been changed from a mono-calcium 
to a dicalcium compound. Somewhat less 
soluble than the mono-calcium phos- 
phate. Also known as_ citrate-soluble 
phosphate. 

Sulphate of Potash—(Strictly, sulphate 
of potassium.) One of the chief sources 
of commercial potassium, containing 48 to 
50 per cent potash. 

Tankage—A slaughter house by-product 
made up of various waste materials. 
Tankage generally fairly rich in nitro- 
gen, but because of its very variable eom- 
position should never be bought except 
by guaranteed analysis. 


MISCELLANEOUS TERMS DEFINED 


is 











Amortization (a-MOR-ti-ZA-shun)—A 
plan for paying back a loan in small 
annual installments. For example, a 
$1,000 debt at 6 per cent interest may be 
paid off, interest and all, by paying $100 
a year for 16 years, or $90 a year for nine- 
teen years, $80 a year for 24 years, or 
$75 a year for 28 years. 

Annual—A plant that lives only one 
year. 

Axil (AX-il)—In leaves of plants the 
space or angle just where the leaf 
branches off from the stem. 

Bacteria (bak-TE-ri-a)—Very small 
vegetable organisms or single celled 
plants that cause certain changes in 
plant and animal tissues. One kind of 
bacteria causes milk to sour; another in- 
oculates the soil for clover, and another 
may cause disease, and so on, 

Biennial (bi-EN-ni-al) — A plant that 
lives two years. 

Black Root—See cotton wilt. 

Cereal (SE-re-al)—Any edible grain, 
such as corn, wheat, oats, rice. 

Carbon Disulphide (di-SUL-fide)—A 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Clear land 


Stumps Fe 


ay fast at low 

toe oney 

clearing land or others, 

ercules bi 

Book contains Soiled 

down experience of 26 

ears of land clearing. 

tumps pulled at three 
cents to five cents each. 


Hercules Portable 
nlimited Guarantee 

Solid steel bed plate, broad steej 

wheels. The Seats of the age. Get 

our special low introductory offes 

on this new machine that we can coves 

with an unlimited guarantee, 
Write as ter 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 
® 18025th Ie eine 


Get Hercules 


Big Book 


FREE 

















Lim 

spread with the 
H. & D. ‘‘Economic’”’ 
Lime Spreader is worth ma 
times more than lime apread. by hand 
or a machine thai spreads in rows. 
Goes on evenly in a _ perfect sheet and not in 
lumps and chunks. Puts it where the crop can 
get it. No gearing to wear out. Positive force 
feed. Adjustable from nothing to 8,400 pounds 
of lime per acre. Eight foot length. Don’t waste 
lime: and time and labor by hand spreading. 
Don’t buy a Drill, Cultivator, Harrow, 
Spreader, Potato Digger or any other piece of 
Farm Machinery before writing for our special 
catalog. State what machine you want and give 
your dealer’s nam 


ne. 
Hench & Dromgold Co., 1508 Sixth Ave., York, Penna. 
















Lime 












A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
Pi———y back - breaking hand pump to 
— fill your watertank. It’s more re- 
‘ Say ae and economical to installa | 
























and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operate 
by the fowof any stream having a fall 
of3 feetor more anda cupplyct Saat. 
lons or more per minute. Will 
maintain air pressure system. 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
bse ity Building New York} 











~ wonderfu! s and terms. 

\. OC NOT BUY a bicycle, tires or sundries, unt! 

you write and learn what we will do for yo a 

posts! card brings everything—write it now. 
Mea CY CO., DEFT. P79 CHICAGO 


KEEP the TOLL YOURSELF 


Use the time for the drive to 
mill in grinding feed and 
corn meal. One horse cando 
it. We guarantee capacity. 
material and workmanship in 
ors. 
Big returns from little invest- 
ment. Ear corm and small 
grains ground. Saves you 
Money. Freecatalog. Write 
Star Mfg. Co, @ Depot Street, 
New Lexington, Ohio 



















Low steel wheels, wide tires, make make 
loading and handling easiér. e fur- 

nish Steel W heeis te fit any axle, te 
nace any load, Plain or-grooved tire, 
Cai ue sent free, 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Bx. 393, Quincy, Uh 
OUR BEST OFFER 








Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








Save this Reference will 


save you money, 


Special, and it 

















Saturday, February 17. i9 


turges 
Refrigerator Can 


Saves the Cream in 
Long Hauls 
KEEPS the cream cool. Insu- 


lated, heat-proof and frost-proof. 
In a test this Sturges Can lost only 8 de- 
grees‘‘coldness’’in 12 hours setin steady 
heat of 92 degrees. Just what you need for 
shipping cream with safety. Does away with 
icing, felt jackets, cones,ete, Saves work, time 
and money—gives better service. Write for 
booklet No. 57. = 


508 $. Green 
Street 
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If He’d Kept Bees 
the man who said business and pleas- 
ure never mix would have known better. 
Or perhaps he lived too long ago. It’s 
the honey-bee, plus modern methods and 


the increasing demand for honey that 
accounts for present-day 


Big Profits in Bee-keeping 
Wherever you are, you can start right in 
with bees—for business, or pleasure, or 

oth. There’s keen enjovment to be had 
out in the sunshine, studying their won- 
derful colony organization. They earn 
from $2 to $10 per colony, according to 
locality and care; and one experienced 
apiarist can handle 500 colonies. Write 
to us for particulars, and get our 


Special Offer Or, if you’re rag gr 

* ceper, we want to te 
to Beginners you about our double- 
walled Buckeye hive in which the bees 
winter so well, and our gentler, hardier 
strains of queen bees. For better prices, 
use the Rootclear glass jars, honey-comb 
cartons, section honey boxes, shipping 
cases and labels. 


Send for complete descriptive catalog 











Germinate (GERM-in-ate)—To sprout, 
1as with seeds. 
. | Glucose (GLU-kose)—A sugar com- 








THE A, I. ROOT CO. Medina, Ohio 
ee Chae 
For Corn 3233, fo 










and Cotton ure: 
way(Crark)Harrow isyour 
handiest implement. The 
gangs may be spaced to 
cultivate close to the plant 
and are reversible, Light 
draft, simple and strong. 
Disksof cutlery steelforged 
shorp. You'll like the 
many other features in the 


Cutaway 


Corn and Cotton Harrow 
The real labor-saving, profit-making im: 
plement for diversified farming. If your 
dealer has not the genuine Curaway, 
write us direct. Write now for our new 
free book, “The Soil And Its Tillage.’’ 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original 
CLARK disk harrows and plows 
9714 Main St., Higgenam, Conn. 


















From Factory to You 
These are tires made to stand the hardest 
usage on every road, in every climate, 
under every condition. With every one of 
them you get a 


GUARANTEE 
Scores of Buckskin users have got as high as 
10,000 miles; and our adjustments last year 
were only 4-10 of one per cent—a record 
which we believe is unequaled. In spite of 
their durability we sell them to you at 
prices which are ‘‘the lowest in America.’* 
Write for details of vur special offer. 

THE L. & M. RUBBER CO., 

Dent. 16, Carrollton, O. 
Western Dist. Office, 1436 S. Mich. Ave., 
Chicago. 


*. Lowest Prices in America 
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wpiitar Attraction—-The force that 

ses water to move upward in cloth, 
1 lamp wick, a lump of sugar, soil, ete. 
Commonly apptied to the upward move- | 
inent of water in soils. 

Cover Crop—A used to prevent 
soil leaching and Winter-grow- 
ing clovers and vet ‘e good exam- 
ples 

Credit Unions—Societics of farmers or | 
others for the purpose of receiving de- | 
posits, and probably borrowing other 
funds, and lending proceeds to members. | 
Savings and mutual loan associations. 

Disinfection (DIS-in-FEC-shun)—The | 
destruction of germ life by means of! 


chemicals, heat or other agents. 

Embryo (EM-bri-o)—The young or- 
ganism of animal or plant life, before full 
development has taken place. 


Fertilize—In plant and animal life a’ 
term used to denote the union of the 
male and female cells. Thus the silk or 
female flower of corn must, in order to 


make seed, be fertilized with the dust or 
pollen from the tassel. The term is also 
used to denote the addition of plant food 
to the soil. 

Formalin (FORM-a-lin)—Forma'dehyde 
dissolved in water and used for disinfect- 
ing. 

Fungus (FUNG-us)—A group of veg- 
etable organisms without green coloring 
matter. The smuts of grain, mildew and 
mushrooms are familiar examples. 

Fungi (FUN-gi)—The plural of fungus. 

Genus (GE-nus)—A group of related 
species, apple, pear, and quince, taken to- 
gether, go to help constitute a genus. 

Genera (GEN-era)—The plural of ge- 
nus. 





!monly found in fruits. Less sweet than 
cane sugar. 

Hybrid (HI-brid)—The result of a 
crossing of different species of plants or 
animals. The mule is a familiar exam- 
ple. 

Inoculation—With soils a term used to 
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denote the placing in them of bacteria 
peculiar to certain leguminous) crops. 
Thus soils must be inoculated for alfaifa 
lhefore it will succeed. This is @one by 


soil taken trom where alfalfa has grown 
or by cultures. 

Land Segregation Between the Races— 
A plan whose purpose is to enable white 
communities that wish to do so to say 
that in future none but white people may 
buy land in such communities. 

Larva (LAR-va)—The grub stage in 
the life of an insect. This is usually the 
period of most active feeding and growth. 

Legume (LEG-yume)—A_ pod-bearing 
plant. The legume plants are able to | 
take nitrogen from the air. | 

Linters—The very short lint. remaining | 
on cotton seed after ginning. Linters are | 





usually removed from seed at the oil | 
mills. 
Parasite (PAR-a-site)—An organism 


living on and obtaining nourishment from 
another organism. Ticks and lice are 
familiar examples. 

Perennial (per-EN-ni-al)—A plant liv- 
ing more than two years, or from year to 
year, 

Piedmont (PEED-mont)—Literally, the 
foot of the mountain. Used particularly 
to designate the elevated foothill country 
to the east and south of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Pollen (POL-len)—The fine, 
material that constitutes the male ele- 
ment of flowers. The fine yellow dust 
from corn tassels is a familiar example. 

Pores—Minute openings. 

Root Nodules—Small knots or bunches 
on the roots of leguminous plants. It is 
in these nodules that the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria live and work. 

Species (SPE-chez)—A group of plants 
or animals alike in all essential charac- 
teristics. 

Spores—The fine dust-like particles that 
serve as the seed of the fungi. Smut and 
similar fungous diseases are propagated 
by means of spores. 

Stamen (STA-men)—The male part of 
the flower for secreting the pollen. 


dust-like 


Sterility—Barrenness, incapability of 
reproduction. 
Strains—Subdivisions of a_ variety. 


There are several strains or selections of 
Cook cotton, for instance. 

Tare—A term used to denote the allow- 
ance for bagging and ties on a bale of 
cotton. Usually about 24 pounds. Also a 
general term used to denote the differ- 
ence between gross and net weight. 

Tiller—To branch from the crown, 
stool, to sucker. 

Torrens System—A plan for having the 
state investigate a land title once for all 
and guarantee it, instead of leaving the 
farmer under the necessity of paying a 
lawyer to investigate it every time he 
wishes a loan.or gives a mortgage. 

Toxic—Poisonous, possessing the qual- 
ities of toxins. 

Toxin—A poison of vegetable or animal 
origin, as opposed to mineral poisons. 

Vegetable Matter—Material from veg- 
etable or plant tissue. 

Viable (Vi-a-ble)—Capable of germina- 
tion as viable seeds. 


to 





Be sure to save this issue; there will be 
dozens of times during the year when it will 
supply you in a moment information that it 
might otherwise take you days or even weeks 
to get. 





No man can know everything; but it’s a 
fine thing to know where to go to get what 
you want. This Reference Special will help 








| you to do this. 














From a l0-cow 
$690 


worth of cream 








( $575 


worth of cream 




















if you skim if you use cream 
in pans an ordinary if you 
ui separator use a 
The above figures Sharples 
show just how the use of the Sharples separator 


Separator will soon pay for itselfin cream 
saved over every oi2:cr method of separation. 
The reason for this lies inthe wonderful Suc- 
tion-feed which insures clean skimming at 
widely-varying speeds—drinks up the milk 
only as fast as it can perfectly separate it. 
The $30 gain of the Sharples over 
other separators (see above figures) 
is due to clean skimming regardless of 
how slow the separator is operated. 





SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


—is the only separator that skims clean at widely- 
varying speeds 

—is the only separator that delivers cream of unchang- 
ing thickness—all speeds 

—is the only separator you can turn faster and finish skime 
ming quicker 

—is the only separator with just one piece ‘in the bowl—no discs, 
easiest to clean 


—is the only separator with knee-low supply tank and a once-a- 
month oiling system 


The Sharples Tubular Bowl (broadly patented) is unique in 
its cream-saving qualities. Firstly, this bowl is very long, so 
that the milk travelling from one end to the other is thoroughly 
acted upon by centrifugal force. Secondly, it is remarkably 
small in diameter. The milk is whirled around in a very 
small circle—always going around a sharp turn, which sep- 
arates the cream quicker and more thoroughly. This 
patented Tubular Bowl has over double the skimming force 
of any other separator bowl. 


Over a million Sharples users! Made and strongly guaranteed 
by the oldest and greatest separator factory in America, 
Write today for catalog to Dept. 21. ; 


Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 


Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portland 


Toronto 


$19 
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urpees 


Seeds 
cons Gr OW, 


to sell but to grow again, Thefact {4 
that 1916, our fortieth anniversary, 
proved to be our banner year, 
shows that confidence in the House 
of Burpee continues to grow. 

Burpee’s Annual for 1917 

The Leading American Seed Catalog 

is brighter, better and bigger than ever 
before. We have added twenty-twopages, 
making in all 204 pages, and best of all, you will find thirty Burpee Specialties 
illustrated in color. Burpee’s Annual is mailed free upon request. A postcard 
will bring it. Write for your copy today and mention this publication. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & co. Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
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The Fowler has no long teeth to destroy crop roots. 
the surface like a hoe, and makes a perfect dust mulch. 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres a day. 

The Fowler Cultivator establishes a new principle of culti- 
vation — it works above crop roots and makes such a per- 
fect mulch that those who use it don’t care whether it 
rains or not. Talk about prize acres! You can m 
every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as if you 
hoed it by hand and 
also cut your usual ff 
labor cost in half. 71 

We guarantee that if the 
Fowler and the principle it teaches 
do not increase your crop yield your money 




















Bays: 

“If roots are bro- 
ken, the plant will 
produce other roots, 
but at the expense of 
the vitality and food 
supply. For retaining 
moisture a loose mulch 





refunded. a FS inches thick 
.. Get our book. It tells the whole story. ; maintained. 
It’s free. Send a postal today. 








Temnessee ~ 
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“They beat anything 
| ever tried” 


“T have been using Planet Jr Horse Hoes for several years,” 
writes C. R. Mote, Carrolton, Ga., ‘‘and they beat anything ! ever 
tried. I just can’t get along without them.”’ . 


Planet Jr farm and garden implements get high 
praise from users because they produce bigger, 
better crops with less work. Their quick, easy, 
telling results are the product of over 45 years 

actual farming and manufacturing experience. 
Planet Jr tools last a lifetime—every one fully 
No. 8 


guaranteed, 


No. 8 Horse Hoe 

and Cultivator 

does a greater variety 

<" of work and does it 

more thoroughly than any other cultivator ever made. 

it has stronger, better construction. Its depth regulator 

and extra-long frame make it steady-running. 

‘Adaptable to deep or shallow cultivation and to 

different widths. 15 other styles of one-horse 
cultivators—various prices. 


No. 4 Planet Jr Combined Hill and Drill 
Seeder, Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow does 
the work so quickly, easily and thoroughly that it 
pays for itself in a single season. Sows all gar- 
den seeds (in drills or hills) plows, opens fur- 
rows, and covers them, hoes and cultivates 
all through the season. 

New 72-page Catalog, free! 4 

Illustrates tools doing actual farm a, lag 
and garden work and describes over 70 J 
different Planet Jrs, including Seeders, 
oes, orse-Hoes, Harrows, 


Orchard-, Beet-, and Pivot-Wheel Rid- 
ing Cultivators. Write for it today! 


SL ALLEN & CO Box1107A Philadelphia 
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= oe If you need fence, you 
m3 B need our of wonderful fence 
values. It shows the greatest variety of de- 
5 F signs of HIGH-GRADE FENCES at sors none can touch. 
Recuhan the = on of Me eo erie you a w ¥ to rey. A Lg . 
x , long- ing, Rust-resistin ence made of Open Hearth Basic 
Wire, Heavily Galvanized. SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARMER AT WIRE MILL . 


26-INCH HOG FENCE,- - - 163 CENTS A ROD 
47-INCH FARM FENCE, - - 234 CENTS A ROD 
48-INCH POULTRY FENCE, - 283 CENTS A ROD 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GALVANIZED BARBED WIRE and METAL FENCE POSTS 
100 different styles and heights of fence at proportionately low prices. Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box & MUNCIE, INDIANA 





SE our *‘Climax” stump puller. Automatic ratchet " 


pawl—no springs or traps. Heavy enough and strong 
enough to pull out largest stumps. Will not roll or tip forward under heavy 
strain. Low down pull, great strength and leverage. Prices $16.95 to $65.00 
£. 0. b. factory, Southern Minnesota. Write for catalog—Mailed free. 
New York Chicago 
rae (Ward He? 
Write House Nearest You FP 











FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all Write 
oday for free catalog illustrated in colors. ¢ 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm Street, Quincy, ti. 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


So ewtthca, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





List of Diseases of Field and Garden Crops and Fruit Trees—What 


HOW TO FIGHT PLANT DISEASES 


Fungicide to Use and When to Apply It 
By H. R. Fulton 








APPLE 



































Scab 
. : (1) When the central buds of clusters are pink 
psy ppm Storable Lime-Sulphur 1-40 (2) Just after petals fall 
Sooty Moid (3) 2 or 3 weeks after (2) 
Cedar Rust . Spraying as above may help. Remove nearby 
red cedar trees 
oy Hicleanx, 24:60 : 6 weeks after petals fall. Again after 2 weeks 
| Sooty Mold if necessary. 
In midsummer when careful observation shows 
Bitter Rot Bordeaux 4-5-50 . first indication of rot. Repeat at intervals of 
1 or 2 weeks while danger lasts. 
Twig Blight « See under Pear Fire Blight. 
BEAN 
Pod Spo Plant seed from uninfected pods. If not pro- 





| Downy Mildew 


>t 
Bacterial Blight 


Bordeaux curable; spray (1) when plants are 3 inches 


high, (2) 2 weeks later, (3) when pods are set 








CABBAGE 





Black Rot 
Yellowsides 


Formaldehyde, 1-40 Soak seed 10 minutes. Plant and set out in un- 


contaminated soil. 





Clubroot 








Lime . 80 bushels per acre, work in thoroughly. 


crops. 


Rotate 








CANTALOUPE AND CUCUMBER 





Anthracnose 


When vines begin to run. 2 more applications at 














Mildews | Bordeaux, 2-3-50 | intervals of 3 weeks. Increase strength to 
Blight 3-4-50. Spray under leaves. 
CORN 
Seed treatment ineffective. Cut out and destroy 
Smut e pustules before they break. Keep smutted 
corn from manure. Rotate crops. 
GRAPE 
Black Rot When new growth is 8 inches long. Repeat at 


Powdery Mildew 


| 


Bordeaux intervals of 2 or 3 weeks until berries are full 


size. 





LETTUCE 





Drop or Root Rot 





: Promptly remove all diseased plants, roots and 
Bluestone Solution 


all. Drench spot with bluestone. If very 
bad, plant in new place. 





























































































































OATS 

Smut | Formaldehyde, 1-40 Sprinkle seed thoroughly. Leave covered in pile 

2 hours. Spread out to dry. 
PEACH 

Leaf Curl Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-10 = two or three weeks before buds begin to 
Swell. 

Black Spot or Scab Self-boiled L.-S. 3 or 4 weeks after petals fall. Late varieties 
may require another application in 3 weeks. 

Brown Rot Self-boiled L.-S. ‘ 4 weeks before fruit is expected to ripen. 

PEAR 

Leaf Spots. : Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 Same as for Apple Leaf Spots. 

Scab . Storable Lime-sulphur, 1-40 Same as for Apple Scab. 

Fire Blight Promptly prune out every sign of blight, cuttin 
well below the disease. Wash tools and a 
wounds with corrosive sublimate solution. 

PLUM 
Brown Rot Self-boiled L.-S. ome See under Peach Brown Rot. 
POTATO, IRISH 
Scab. - formaldehyde, 1-30. . Select out clean tubers and soak for two hours. 
Do not plant in infected soil. 

Early Blight Bordeaux When plants are 6 or 8 inches high. Repeat 
every 10 to 20 days as may be necessary. 

Tip Burn or Leaf Spraying ineffective. Secure sufficient and con- 

women . . . stant water supply. Cultivation helps. 

Late Blight Bordeaux . . 6 «© «© « As soon as disease first appears. At intervals of 
7 to 10 days as may be necessary. 

POTATO, SWEET 

Black Rot— Select out sound tubers. Soak 2 hours. Bed 

Stem Rot,— ‘ Formaldehyde, 1-30 ‘4 and transplant in clean soit. Vine cuttings are 

Wilt, Etc.— safest for general planting. 

ROSE 
Powdery Mildew | Storable Lime-sulphur 1-40 Apply on first appearance of disease, and at 
or Flowers of Sulphur . intervals as may be necessary. 
: STRAWBERRY 
Leaf-Spot Bordeaux ss Renew beds frequently. Select sets from sound 
| plants. Spray in fall and again in spring. 
TOMATO 

Leaf-Spot — Bordeaux As soon as disease appears. Repeat every 10 

Late Blight— . to 15 days as long as necessary. 

Spraying ineffective. Secure sufficient and con- 

Point Rot . a | de i stant water supply. Cultivation and mulch- 
ing help. 

Bacterial Wilt— - Spraying ineffective. Do not plant seed or set 

Fungous Wilt— . . Ae plants in infected soil. Liming may help. 

se WATERMELON 

Anthracnose ° Bordeaux . - + «© « « Soon after vines begin to run. Again 2 or 3 
weeks later. 

Wilt . ‘ Formaldehyde, 1-40 ak ae 10 minutes. Do not plant in infected 
soll. 

WHEAT a 
Immerse in water and skim off smutted grains. 

Stinking Smut Formaldehyde, 1 pound Treat with formalin solution two hours. Dry. 

to 40 gallons water Plant with clean seeder. 

Loose Smut . ar Chemical treatment of seed ineffective. Use 





seed grown in unaffected plots. 





Suggested Rotations in Garden Planting 























Vegetables First|Average Time of] Ready for Use| What to Plant After First Crop 
Planted. Planting. After Planting. Comes Off. 
Beans (Snap)---} March to May 40 to 65 days} Tomatoes or lettuce or turnips. 
Beans (pele) April to May 50 to 80 days;Turnips or onions or spinach. 
a March to April 60 to 80 days}Beans (S.) or tomatoes or corn. 
Cabbages - March to April 90 to 130 daysjOnions or turnips or radishes. 
SS re April to May 75 to 110 days{Lettuce or spinach or beans (&.). 
Corn (Sweet) April, to May 60 to 100 days}Beans (S.) or celery or beets. 
Cucumbers ----- April* to May 60 to 8&0 days}Radishes or beets or onions. 
Eggplant -.----- April to May 100 to 140 daySSalsify or corn or tomatoes. 
Tt March to April 60 to 90 days|Lettuce or spinach or turnips. 
OOTY a March to April 90 to 120 days}Lettuce or spinach or tomatoes. 
| Peas (English) -~| Feb. to March 50 to 80 days|Squash or corn or cucumbers. 
be April to May 100 to 140 days}Lettuce-or radishes or spinach. 
Radishes.._.---. Feb. to March 20 to 40 days}Melons or corn or squash. 
a Feb. to March 30 to 60 day#Parsnips or melons or corn. 
Oe eee April to May 60 to 80 days|Beets or beans (S.) or kale. 
Tomatoes -.---- April to May 100 to 140 days|/Turnips or lettuce or spinach. 
2 ee March to April 60 to 80 days|Cabbage or spinach or lettuce. 























Saturday, February 17, 1917] 





PEANUTS 


COW PEAS 


VELVET BEANS 
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SOY BEANS 
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by using NITRA-GERKM we your seed 
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When you buy NIT RA-GERM you do not purchase a jelly or a liquid or a powder in tin cans. 
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In NITR A-GE RM you purchase 


nitrogen gathering bacteria in sufficient quantity and put up in such form that they will give results when you put them in the field. 


Whrat NITRA-GERM Has Done for Others It VVill Do for You. 


NITRA-GERM BEST EVER USED 





fartsvilie, S. C. Sep. 14, 1916. 

This is my second year in using your 
Nitra-Germ which has given me per- 
fectly satisfactory results on everything 
I used it on. 

I used it on peas last year under test 
conditions and followed with wheat last 
fall. The wheat was decidely better on 
the inoculated land. 

I also used the culture on Vetch with 
oats last fall, with eremarkable results. 
My Vetch and Oats cut 3,000 pounds of 
dried hay per acre this spring. e 

I now have cotton after Nitra-Germed 
peas, beside cotton after peas not treat- 
ed, and the difference is very marked in 
favor of the Nitra-Germ. The cotton 
where the Nitra-Germ peas were is @ 
larger growth, better fruited and now 
has blooms at the top of the plants, 
while the other cotton has no blooms, 

I have demonstrated to my own satis- 
faction, and I think to that of others in 
this section, that the use of Nitra-Germ 
on peas, vetch and other legumes is the 
chee»est and most practical way of 
building up the soil and cutting out 
commercial fertilizer bills. 

I recently had an analysis made of 
some nodules from the roots of Nitra- 
Germed peas, and from pea roots, not 
Nitra-Germed. The nodules not Nitra- 
Germed showed 2% per cent ammonia, 


and those Nitra-Germed showed 6 per 
cent ammonia, 
1 am using Nitra-Germ this fall on 


vetch as a forage crop and soil builder 
and on crimson clover as a soil builder. 

In writing you this report of my ex- 
cellent results, I do so because I have 
found Nitra-Germ to be better than any 
other form of inoculation, and I have 
used several others, 

It is my candid opinion that 
farmers of the south would use 
Germ on ali legumes each year, 
would soon make their lands rich 
and be able to bring down their 
tilizer bills to almost nothing. 

(Signed) H, LELAND LAW. 


if the 
Nitra- 
they 
and 
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Winterville, Ga., Oct. 8, 1915. 
Replying to your letter of the 7th inst. 
The inoculation which I got from you 

this past summer for peas proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. I planted seven 
acrs With inoculation and one acre ad- 
joining without inoculation, and while 
I did not weigh the peas, I am satisfied 
that the inoculation plot produced from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent acre for 
acre more than that which was not in- 
oculated. 

I also procured some _ inoculation 
from the State Department of Agricul- 
ture, which so far as I could see, was 
absolutely worthless. 

I am unable to furnish you with the 
desired pictures showing difference in 
growth of the respective plots as some 
of them have been turned under and the 
leaves rave fallen off and a portion of 
the peas have been gathered from the 
remainder, 

(Signed) J. T. PITTARD. 


MADE GREAT STAND OF ALFALFA 


Little Rock, Ark., Sep. 6, 1916. 

In reply to your inquiry as to my use 
of your Nitra-Germ manufactured by the 
Nitra-Germ Co., of Savannah, Ga. I beg 
to say that I used it to inoculate the 
alfalfa seed sowed on eleven acres last 
September and that the stand of alfalfa 
for that seeding was the finest I have 
even seen. In May this vear I cut it the 
first time. It stood from three to three 
and a half feet high and was so heavy 
it nearly all fell down. I hauled from 
the eleven acres sixty-one four-horse 
loads of alfalfa hay. I had no means of 
weighing the hay but must have harvest- 
ed more than three tons of alfalfa per 
acre the first cutting. 


(Signed) H. F. AUTEN. 





Sneedville, Tenn., Dec. 27, 1915. 

I tried your Nitra-Germ this year on 
Whippoorwill peas, on light sandy soil, 
sowed them about the last of June after 
wheat, the land was not rich, it was the 
most wonderful growth of peas I ever 
saw for Whippoorwill peas, 

I sowed 7 acre and used 1 pound of 
Nitra-Germ, and although they fell down 
very bad, I cut seven two-horse loads of 
hay off the acre. 

I sowed another 


acre on about the 
same kind of land, 


without Nitra-Germ, 


and only made two loads of hay. It was 
sowed about the last of May. 
I think your Nitra-Germ is all you 


claim it to be. 
Wishing you success in business, I am, 
(Signed) 3. M. ARNOLD. 


Emporia, Va., 12-20, 1916. 

In reply to yours of recent date, in re- 
gard to the results of the Nitra-Germ 
tT bought of you. tT only used one can 
of the germ on peanuts, and it cost me 
$2.00. I used commercial fertilizer on 
the rest of my peanuts at a cost of $5.00 
per acre, the germ acre made the most 
peanuts. 

I consider Nitra-Germ as 
ter than guano, and it is a great deal 
cheaper. 1 would advise all farmers to 
use the germ instead of the high price 
fertilizers, for I know it is as good if 
not better. I will want more Nitra-Germ 
next year. 


food or hbet- 


(Signed) E. L. 


LIFSEY. 





Berlin, Fla., Jan. 8, 1916. 

Replying to your kind favor will say 
I used Nitra-Germ under Spanish pea- 
nuts in 1914, and planted peanuts with 
Nitra-Germ and without Nitra-Germ, 
both planted on the same kind of soil 
and on the same day, and the peanuts 
I used Nitra-Germ under made at least 
20 per cent more nuts and from 15 to 
20 days earlier. 

These two pieces of peanuts were cul- 
tivated exactly alike, and the same 
amount of times. 


(Signed) S. J. M’CULLY. 


NITRA-GERM BETTER THAN 
CLAIMED 
Tarboro, N. C., Feb, 25, 1916. 
When are you coming around taking 
orders for Nitra-Germ? [I used Nitra- 
Germ on 20 acres of Spanish peanuts last 
year and I am positive the yield was at 
least one-third better than where I didn’t 
use same. It’s true I planted them in the 
hull, I expect to plant 100 acres in 
Spanish and Virginias this year. Will 
plant same in the hull and use Nitra- 
Germ on every acre. I had rather have 
one acre planted in the hull and use 
Nitra-Germ than three without Nitra. 
Germ shelled, 
The Nitra-Germ is just a little better 
than it is said to be. 
(Signed) J, H. SATTERTHWAITE., 





Oak City, N. C., Jan. 21, 1916. 
I want to tell you about my results 
from Nitra-Germ used on peanuts last 
year. {t planted nine acres and used 


Nitra-Germ in five acres. On the other 
four acres I used 300 pounds of guano 
which cost me $4.00 per acre. Did not 
use any kind of fertilizer on the five 
acres. 

I made 74 bags on the 5 acres 14.80 
bags per acre, and 40 bags on the 4 acres 
(12.25 bags per acre.) The Nitra-Germ 
nuts weighed heavier per bag than the 
others. Counting the difference in 
weight, my gain was between 20 and 
25 per cent not to mention the $3 00 
per acre difference in cost of the guano 
and the Nitra-Germ., 

I consider Nitra-Germ great stuff and 
I want to use more of it this year. 

(Signed) H. Z HYMAN. 


Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 19, 1914. 
The package of Nitra-Germ for beans, 

that you sent me was used on stringless 

green-pod beans, and the result is won- 


derful. The beans were planted in two 
patches, using one peck of beans in each 
patch without the Nitra-Germ In three 
weeks from time of planting I could see 


a marked difference in thei: 
the rows treated with 
tinued to outgrow the others until the 
beans were ready to pick. We x t to 
the first patch and picked the beans from 


growth, and 
Nitra-Germ, cons 






the two rows without Nitra-Germ and 
got six bushels. We then picked the next 
two rows” with Nitra-Germ, and got 
twelve bushels; just double you see, 


Then we went to the second patch, which 


was planted the same and picked six 
bushels from the rows without Nitra- 
Germ, (the rows being the same length 


as in the first patch), and from the next 
two rows with it, we picked eleven and 
one-half bushels nearly double in this 
patch, you see. So I am going to say to 
you right here, that it is a wonderful dis- 
covery, or whatever you might be pleased 
to call it. At any rate, it is wonderful. 
I shall be glad to recommend it to any 
one. Next year I intend to use it on my 
entire crop. 


(Signed) J. F. NEEDHAM, 





We have the originals of the above quoted letters on file and they are open 


to inspection to any one. 


We could quote hundreds of others but we want 
you to convince yourself by an actual test. 


We have been in business for 


the past eight years and the demand for our product is increasing in leaps 





$2.00 
$1.80 
$1.65 
$1.50 
| $1.35 


To Use NITRA-GERM Is Very Simple: You mix the NITRA-GERM with sweet- 
ened water and then mix with the seed and sow—nothing complicated 


about it. 


Place your order today. Do not send money if not convenient; we 


can make shipment via parcel post c. o. d. and deliver right at your door; 


Write for our Free Booklet, which tells you how to plant and raise Peanuts, etc., how to keep the 
weevil out of the peas and gives you other useful information. 


THE NITRA-GERM SALES CO., Ine. 


ORDER FOR 500-ACRE TREATMENT 


Brownsville, S. C. June 8, 1915. 

I am please@é to say that in 1914 I 
used your Nitra-Germ treatment on 
about three hundred (300) acres planted 
to cow peas, and soy beans and seeded 
the most of this (300) acres in the fall 
of 1914 to Oats and Wheat. 

Last season 1914 I used on this land 
about $1,000.00 worth of Nitrate of Soda. 
This season I did not use any at all. [f 
am now nearly through harvesting my 
Oats, and Wheat, and have gathered one 
of the finest crops of Oats, and Wheat 
I have ever harvested, and I attribute 
my fine field, without any Nitrate of Soda 
at all to the inoculation of the peas and 
soy beans with your Nitra-Germ, and I 
think so well of it, that I am this sea- 
son giving you an order for five hundred 
(500) acre treatment. 

With west wishes for your success, 

(Signed) C. P. HODGES. 
-_—_--<s 


Clayton, Ala., Aug. 18, 1916. 

Referring to ysurs of the 14th inst, in 
answer to same will say that in the year 
of 1915, I only used 5 acres of Nitra- 
Germ with cow peas and followed this 
year with peanuts. The peanuts are fine 
where I used Nitra-Germ last year. I 
further state that I used Nitra-Germ this 
year on peanuts, cow peas, velvet beans, 
vetch and alfalfa. From the above I ob- 
tained the best of results by using Nitra- 
Germ, Sowed cow peas after oats and 
the pea vines were so rank that it was 
almost impossible to cut them with a 
mower. I have found that Nitra-Germ 
sure does nay to use with legume crops. 
Hereafter I intend to use inoculation with 
all the legume crops that I plant. 

Wishing that all the farmers could get 
accquainted with Nitra-Germ as I have 
t beg to remain, 


(Signed) G. G. WARREN, 


Meridian, Miss., Aug. 14, 1915. 

In reference to your Nitra-Germ wish 
to state that I have twenty-five acres of 
peas now growing all of which were in- 
oculated with your Nitra-Germ. The 
peas are in all stages of growth some 
just now coming up owing to a six weeks 
drought. 

As a test in one field. I planted a por- 
tion inoculated and the other portion not 
inoculated, and the peas’ inoculated 
are at this writing a rich green and 
growing fine much of them being half 
leg high though, as stated above, we 
have had a six weeks drought and it is 
dry at this writing. The portion not in- 
oculated shows markedly the effects of 
the drouth, and the line where in- 
oculated stopped is marked and distinct 
by reason of the difference in color and 
growth of the Nitra-Germ peas as com- 
pared with those not Nitra-Germed. 

I was skeptical at first knowing that 
peas grow naturally all through the 
South but, believe me, I can see such @ 
difference that my skepticism has vane 
ished, I have proven to my own satis- 
faction that inoculation is The Thing. 

(Signed) SPEARS BUCHANAN. 





and bounds and the demand has solely been created by the results our 


product has produced in the fields. 
always use it. 


Use NITRA-GERM once and you will 
The cost of NITRA-GERM is so small that every farmer . 


can at least try it on one acre if not more. 


per acre, delivered, for 1to 4 acres. 


per acre, ” 
per acre, + 
per acre, ? 
per acre, ° 


you can pay the postman. 
similar products. 


for 5 to 19 acres. 
for 20 to 49 acres. 
for 50 to 99 acres. 


for 100 acres and up. 


Do not confuse our NITRA-GERM with other 
The word NITRA-GERM is our registered Trade-Mark. 


Look for the ‘‘A”’ in the word NITRA-GERM. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
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Self Steering while Plowing. 
Drives from both rear wheels. 


Dixie High Tension Magneto, 
with Impulse Starter. 


Perfex Radiator—Schebler Carburetor. 
Write for our Special Sales Offer. 


HORACE L. SMITH & CO., Inc., 
PETERSBURG, VA. South-Eastern Distributors. 
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FOOS GASOLINE ENGINES 


, to 500 Horse Power 


Have been the standard for more than 28 years. Why 
experiment with inferior engines when you can be as- 
ured of best results by using the ‘FOOS’. The first 
cost may be a little higher but the “FOOS” is the cheap- 
est engine in the longrun. You pay a little more for the 
engine and have less repair bills. 

They last a lifetime. 
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Write For Catalog and Best Prices 








We are General Distributors for Virginia and 
North Carolina for FOOS Engines and 4PPLE- 
TON Corn Huskers. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CC., Inc. 


127 Sycamore St., Petersburg, Va. 
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THOROUGH CULTIVA TION) 
WE ALL KNOW MAKES BETTER CROPS. 
THE FRANK anager el COMBINATION CULTIVATORS 
can be used as either 3 or 4-tooth (or 
shovel) side working oe ee also in 
any of the shapes or styles a 5-tooth cul- 
tivator can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or shovels anc 
attach the discs; either 4, 6 or 8 may be 
used at a time; they will throw dirt 
er to or from the plants or rows: 
they can be set to work in anyposition a 
disc can be used and at any desired depth 
from one to 432 inches, 

They are suitable forcultivating all kinds 
of crops, especially Tobacco, Cotton and 
Corn. 

The patent disc attachments will fit to 
and work on any ordinary 5-tooth cultiva- 
tor. 

The too! can also be used for a one- 

One Trip Completes a Whele Middle horse dise harrow, 
For prices or further 7 : 
or prices or furry’ Frank Beasley, 607 Bacon Road, Richmond, Va. 
J 














MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.’”’? That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, 
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Pulls 3 Hees— tet 25c per Acre. | 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Facts About Fertilizers 


V.—Phosphorus | 


By TAIT BUTLER 











HOSPHORUS is necessary to the growth 


of all parts of plants and is found in all 

parts, but larger quantities are found in 
some parts than in others. It also seems 
that in certain stages of plant growth and 
development it is especially necessary that 
available phosphorus be present in the soilin 
abundance, snd the absence of these supplies 
for the use of ithe plants at these particular 
times and tor these particular purposes 
seems to be companied by more or less 


results. 

Phosphorus seems especialiy important at 
the first and last periods of plant develop- 
ment, An abundant supply of available 
phosphorus seems to especially stimulate the | 
germination, and early growth of plants, It 
stimulates root development and the pro- 
duction of vigorous young plants, thus giving 
the crop a good s . This service of phos- 
phorus is taken advantage of by growers of 
plants for transplanting, such as tobacco, to- 
mato and cabbage plants. 

Apply 
T IS also recognized that the 

phosphorus used as fertilizer 
applied at or just before planting or 






commercial 
should be 
sowing 








the seed. Tt can be done with safety, be- 
cause the plant food is not leached largely 
from the soil but remains there until re- 
| quired by the crop. In other words, the 
| special service of phosphorus in giving the 
crop a good start and the absence of any 
objection to its early application makes it 
plainly desirable that any phosphorus used 
should be applied at or before seeding or 


| planting. 

Again, in the completion of plant develop- 
ment, or in the making of fruit, phosphorus 
seems to serve a special! need. Indeed it is 
in the flowering and making and ripening of 
seed or fruit that most phosphorus re- 
quired, Larger quantities of phosphorus are 
found in the seeds of plants than in any 
other portion. Not only is the fruiting 
formation of seed increased, but its ripening 


is 





Phosphorus About Vianting Time | 


or | 


is also hastened by abundant supplies of 
available phosphorus. This special service of 
phosphorus is particularly noticeable in the 
production of grain in the cereal crops, such 
| as wheat and oats, and also in the heavier 
| fruiting and earlier making of cotton. : | 
| difference of a week in the earlier ripening | 


of the grains, or of one to two weeks in the 
earlier opening of the cotton bolls, being of- 
ten noticed. A growth of stalk or 
straw with a failure to seed or fruit properly 
may be due to a Jack of available phos- 
phorus, although in certain crops like cotton 
it may also possibly be due to an excess of 
| available nitrogen. That is, an abundance of 
| available phosphorus increases the proportion 
of grain to straw or fruit to stalk or weed. 
Some idea of the relative amounts of phos- 
phorus in the as compared with the 
other parts of equate may be obtained from 
the following examp 


large 


seeds 


Phosphoric Acid 


ton of oat grain there is 16 pounds 


ton of oat straw there is 4 pounds 
ton of corn grain there is 13 pounds 
ton of corn stover thereis 6 pounds 
ton of wheat grain there is 17 pounds 
ton of wheat straw thereis 3 pounds 
ton of soy bean seed there is 36 pounds 
bean 6 pound: 


straw there is 


Acid 


In 1 ton of 


so. 
Amount of 


| HERE is much 
| crops generally 
potassium. For instan 
poun lint cotton, 
use and contain about 
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four times 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees ' 
the reliability of ali the the advertising it carries.’ 
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combined, while ti iit 
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each several times greater 
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First, ¢ soils a ge é rule, t 
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BIG MONEY 
IN SAW MILLING 


There’s big meney in Saw Milling, 
either all year round or in the win- 
ter when other work isn’t pressing. 


HUSTLER 
SAW MILLS 


are light running, accurate, fast, 
and easily handled. No other Mill 
has so many labor saving inven- 
tions at such a low price. 


HUSTLER 
SWING SAW 


Saves belts, power and 
labor. Guaranteed to 
do satisfactory work. 


PLANER AND Will dress 24” wide by 
6” thick and match 10” 


MATCHER wide by } to 2” thick; 
makes three-sided mouldings. Cap- 
acity 20 to 40 lineal ft. per minute. 
SINGLE SAW png of iron and steel 
SIDE EDGE ~~ — the finest 
mee eee werk 


For any information on saw mills or saw miil 
equipment writeus. We are experts. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


Dept. 25, Winston-Salem, N.C. or Columbia, S.C 
Address Nearest Point. 
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Cleveland Big Boll 


I will sell 150 to 200 bush- 
els early variety Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton Seed, at 
$2 per bushel in lots of ten 
bushels or more. No other 
kind planted on my 400- 
acre farm for the past five 
years. Carefully ginned sof 
not to be mixed 
other seed. 


JAMES T. GANTT, 


Macon, Georgia. 
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Tight as 
a Jug 


Use Our Glazed Pipe 
for Well Curbing 


and make a jug-tight, 
germ-proof well. 


No es No Rot, No Decay. 


It keeps your well water pure and sweet for 
ever. Full information cheerfully given. 


Macon Sewer Pipe Works 
Manufacturers 
Macon, Georgia 




















For Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


|\Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet sie -e] 
roofing. Simply won't rust. Leak proof. F ire 
proof. Ligh tning proof. Special wholesale fac 
tory prices for next 30days. Write forsamples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashiand, Ky. 


EARLY COTTON SEED 
ne Simpkins and King 


mous Youngsville, N. C., farms. 
Big Bolled N.. C. pe a Cook 
Big stock, best quality, m« a 
car load lots. Reforent 
1k, Charlotte, N. C 
ROBE RTs CoO., 
North 
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Ni ational Ga 
CHAS, D. 





Carolina 











Yharlette, 
= One cf the 3 Lead- 

a ENE ing Americen Engines 

[iy io 161" model Cousdiventnelow 
compctiti — by south’s oldest 
and largest machinery and 
supply house. 2 to 12 h.p. Gas- 
cline or kerosene. Easy __ 
payments. Circular free. 
Smith -Ccurtney Co. 
821 E. Cay, Richmond, Va. 









Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
ve often get it by putting a little 
Exchange 


can no- 


iice in cur Fermers’ 
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Feed Every Plant 
Alike With 


UPPLY the three elements 
that the crops take constant- 
ly from the earth—Nitrogen, 


i Phosphoric Acid and Potash. 


OBERMETHOD makes every 


pound of guano analyze just the 


same. There is no chance for the § 


plant to get a surplus of one food 


and starve for the lack of another. 


Our giant mixers assure the factand 


fare your protection. 


& There are special Ober Fertilizer 


@ formulas for corn, cotton, tobacco 


and other crops. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion about our fertilizers as 
applied to your particular 
problem. (8) 

G. OBER & SONS CO, 


DEPARTMENT A 
Baltimore,Md,. or Atlanta.Ga, 
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WILLIAMS "352° MILL 


koofing and aU 


SAVE money by grind- " 
ing yourowngrain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 20 per ct. to stock by § 
feeding ground instead of e 
whole grain. Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble re 
millmade. Newscreen- && 
ing device protects . 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding whichinsurescx- 
tra pure, high-grade meal, Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burbs. Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS — 
te diercace isinside. Catalog free. 



















soda at $75 a ton, a pound of nitrogen costs 
about 24 cents. 

There is, however, still another reason why 
nitrogen cannot be safely and consequently 
not economically used in such large quanti- 
ties, as related to the needs of the crops, as 
can phosphoric acid. Owing to the fact that 
nitrogen is leached much more largely from 
the soil in the drainage water the crops are 
never able to get hold of for their use any- 
where nearly so large a proportion of the 
amount applied. The phosphoric acid will re- 
mainin the soiland generally, largely in an 
available form, until used, soit is perfectly safe 
to apply all the crop is likely to need for any 
excess is not lost but will be used by succeed- 
ing crops. Moreover, this may be done the 
more readily, because of its comparatively 
low cost. It is, therefore, customary and 
probably wise to apply about as much phos- 
Pphoric acid as the crop will probably re- 
quire, especially on soils deficient in phos- 
phorus and on which these large applica- 
tions of phosphorus have proved profitable 
in past experience, for there is no other 
economical method of keeping up the sup- 
ply. One to three hundred pounds of 16 per 
cent acid phosphate will usually supply the 
needs of almost any crop for one year. 

A system of fertilizing, which will pers 
manently increase the available supplies in 





















TIGER BRAND 
ROOFINGS 


Vool - Feit - Base, saturated 
ah pure Asphalt, surfaced 
Slate, Mica, Flint or 
: HAS a 
by Ins.-Underwriters. 
Weather and Lightning 
3-ply GUARANTEED to 
F 1. 1l-ply, 98e per 108 
treated for Southern 
$s many roofings two to 
cE’? Roofing Sam- 

PURPOSE. 


Hearth-Steel. Double Gal- 
7 rod for 26” 6” Stay 
barb wire woven on 
FREE” Catalog is full of 
Zand ence Sense Write for it today, 
TIGER FENCE Co, 

m, Clarksville, Tenn. 












































‘la Home Should Be 


‘T7)e,8 ° 

Without Running Water 

; health, comfort and pleasure to 
whole family. The gasoline-engine- 

iven equipments involve only the very 

ecasional gal- 

or other fuel, 












lon of gaso 
PRICES, $30.00 AND UP 


with 





Supply you 
vater for drin 
ing purposes, fire  protec- 





running 4@# 





JIRGINIA MACHINERY & 
WELL CO., 
RICEMOND, VA. 














‘he Threshing Problem 


ye and barley. A perfect com- 


¢ % Wms Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
ie froma the , wheat, oats, 
23601 4 e@ from the mown vines, whea 


m machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The- machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’* W. F. Mas- 
$ svery demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & SEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 








the soil, along with the addition of large 
quantities of organic matter, through the 
/use of ground phosphate rock, because of 
its low cost, and the growing of legumes 
seems to be the rational system of soil im- 
| provement, but at present and probably for 
}a@ long time to come, the use of acid phos- 





phate will probably be found more satisfac- | 
| 


| tory. 
In the foregoing discussion it has devel- 
oped that phosphorus is required in the 
early starting of plants and since there is 
little probability of material loss from 
leaching it seems that these two facts large- 
ly determine the time of applying phos- 
phorus fertilizers. Plainly it should be ap- 
plied before or at the time of planting the 
crop. It can also be applied at this time 
| with less trouble or cost for labor as a gen- 
eral rule. While it is possible or even prob- 
‘able, that small quantities of the phos- 
phorus in acid phosphate, for instance, may 
become unavailable there is little need for 
making more than one application of the 
| phosphorus fertilizer to a crop or during one 
| season. 
| Of course, where ready mixed commercial 
| fertilizers are used, it may be necessary to 
| make more than one application in order to 
| prevent too great loss of the nitrogen by 
leaching and to insure the crops obtaining 
the nitrogen required during the entire per- 
iod of its growth. If the phosphorus in 
this fertilizer is from acid phosphate, and 
j immediately available there is no objection 
to the two applications from the standpoint 
f the phosphorus in the mixture, 


As to the manner of application this de- 
pends largely on the kind of crop. For 
broadcast crops like the grains and grasses 
| the phosphorus should be applied broadcast 
'and mixed with the top soil where it will 
| be readily reached by these shallow-rooted 
crops. On the other hand, row crops, which 
have the larger proportion of their roots 
mear the rows, or which send their roots 
eeper, the phosphorus fertilizer if intended 
only to serve the needs of the present crops 
may be mixed thoroughly with the soil in 
the drills. 





Cost of “Time Prices” Equal to 70 
Per Cent Interest 


HE Progressive Farmer about September 
| 1, 1915, published a blank asking farmers 
to report the exact cash price and the exact 
“time price’ of corn, flour, hay, meal, 
oats, lard, sugar and molasses in their 
respective localities. Offering a reward for 
properly filled-out -blanks, a great number 
of replies were received from all over the 
; South. The average percentage of increase 
{of time prices over cash prices as shown 
| by these reports were as follows: 


| RAR or i ere eer errr ere 18.24 
Worth CAROLINA. 6:2 cick cs oct esas 20.88 
South Carolina ......eeeseereveee 24.41 
rer eee ee ee 22.87 
MAB DRINE: 5660s ab ee beeen en aes 25.98 
Mississippi ..cccccvcccrvesssecrece 22.76 
Tennessee ..... jig a siycgtee awe wiete) = Agee 21.72 
ATEGNBGR cic sc ccc ec ese ssevecces 30.15 
Louisiana ...... Peer eer 20.31 
TEM 0h i456 0-460. 0 eS Cece cee ses oe 27.3% 


The next question that comes up as to 
what interest rate this represents. Some 
“time prices’’ accounts run eight months 
and more, of course, but Many run only one 
month or less. In fact many farmers are 
perfectly able to carry themselves through 
the first part of the season and only resort 
to “time prices’’ in the summer—during the 
three or four months before crops come in, 
Averaging up the larger bulk of the late- 
bought ‘‘time price’ stuff with the smaller 
bulk of earlier-bought therefore, we be- 
lieve that four months—one-third of a year 
—will represent an average term of credit. 
And if this be true then we have only to 
take the percentage of increase of time 
prices over cash prices and multiply it by 
three to find what it equals in interest rate 
per annum, 

According to this method we find from 
our scores of reports from all sections of 
the South that buying on “time prices” in 
an average state in the South is equival- 
ent to paying interest at the rate of 70 per 
cent per annum, the average for each state 
being as follows: 








UE onc crest ccctsecsseseegeeess 54 
North Carolina .....ccercseses cencee Oe 
f SOUTH COPOlIMR ... 2c ccsccecevccsrics 73 
GOOTBia we ceeecrereesevegevervovees 68 
po Pee Ree ee 7 
eo ee ) err ere eke ee eoee 68 
TOMNEMBCO oc ccc i ccvccccccccces é0:cads Oe 
APIANSAS cover rcccccscccsesces osvens Om 
AA rre yee re iS 81 
EER, ecco sctcectossecne pane wack 60 





Be sure to save this issue; there will be 
dozens of times during the year when it will 
supply you in a moment information that it 
might otherwise take you days or even weeks 
to get. 








We will write that boy a letter and tell 
him you have entered his name in our Pure- 
bred Pig and Chicken Club to work for a pig. 
Send in the nomination blank today. 
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95 Bushels of Corn Per Acre! 


is the prize-winning record achieved by one 
South Carolina boy, who used Planters Soluble 
Guano—one of our Four Big Crop Producers 
that have been made and sold for years and 
years. 


PLANTERS FERTILIZER 


DOUBLES YOUR YIELD «& 


You can do as well if you want bigger, bet- 

ter crops of corn, cotton, truck. Enrich your 
37 soil and make it more productive with these 

reliable, time-tested fertilizers. 

Don’t accept substitutes—there’s nothing ‘‘just 

as good”—see that our Giant Lizard Trade- 


Mar® is on every bag. It’s your certainty of /f | 
satisfactory results. IN 


For advice, information and prices, consult our nearest agent — or 
write us direct. 
‘mene | Planters Fertilizer and 
4 Phosphate Co. 
z Manufacturers 
“ Charleston, South Carolina [{ 
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Avery Crescent Disc Harrow 


Will Increase Your Crops 
by Making a Fine Seed Bed. 
Then it will Cultivate them. 
High Clearance under frame. Gangs 
Move In or Out without Removing 
a Bolt,and Reverse by Loosening One 
‘a. ’ Nut. Gangs Tilt at any 
Desired Angle. Two 
Levers make ry 4 
Handling and al- 
low one gang to 
be given MoreAngle 
than the other in 
Overlapping. Dust- 
Proof Bearings give 
Long Life and 
See this Harrow at Your Dealer’sorwrite Light Draft. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, tacorporated, Dept. C Louisville, Ky. 
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4 or 5 ft. cut. 
Used with 
or without 


Tongue Truck 
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The Gantt Cotton Planter is made to last, —con- 

structed with steel beams, adjustable coulters 

and steel springs. Is easily managed on either 

straight or curved rows, because it is short and 
light. Can be regulated to plant from a peck 
to four bushels per acre. 


Acknowledged to be best throughout the Cotton Statesata price made possible by the 
huge output of the great Gantt plant. The Gantt Cotton Planter and other famous Gantt 
products for sale by dealers everywhere. Write for catalogue. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MACON, GA. 














DEATH to the Bug —LIFE to the Plant. 
Stonecypher’s Irish Potato Bug Killer. 


is positively guaranteed to kill potato bugs without 
the slightest injury to the plant. Maybe applied as 
powder or in solution. Not poisonous to the plant. 


Comes in handy cans with shaker tops. Give your 
dealer 25c fora bigcan. If not as represented, re- 
turn the empty can and get your money back, That’s 
fair enough, isn’t it? If your dealer won’t supply 
you, we willsend you a can direct on receipt of 25¢. 


Stonecypher Drug & Chemical Co., 
¢ WESTMINSTER, S. C. 
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——_apout that drain tile 


You have decided to drain that field. You know the value of 
tile drainage and how the increased yield will soon pay for the 
cost of drainage. 


You also know that you pay for that which you really need 


whether you get it or not. 


Needing drainage you are paying its cost in small crops, and 
the pity is that after paving the cost in lost revenue you will still 
be in the same position you are now, simple realizing that the fields 
need drainage and knowing that you are losing over half the crop 


yield each year. 


Don’t pay any more in this way---put in your drain tile now 
and reap the reward of big increase of crops---the increase will 
pay the entire cost in a season or two and your tiling will last for- 
ever, paying for itself over and over as the years roll by. 


Ask us for free booklets and testimonials and our low prices 
on glazed tile.. We sell direct to farmers. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick Company 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FARM DRAIN 
TILE IN THE SOUTH 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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PLANTER 


For Perfect Planting of Cotton, Corn, Peas, Beans, Etc. 


The Universal eliminates old 
planter troubles. It has won 
first premium and diploma at 
the North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia State Fairs. 
to the farmer complete. No plates 
to be changed. It is always ready 
for work—without delay. 


Force Feed and Gravity 


For cotton we use force feed. 
eity feed is used for corn, peas 
and other small grain. No danger 
of bruising seed. 


No Plates to Get Lost 


The hopper has two com- 
partments. Thereare 2 


It comes. 


{nstead of a packing roller the Universal 

has an adjustable drag which draws 
earth into the furrow, covering seed 
and packing to suit conditions. 


Sold on a Guarantee 


We guarantee the Universal to 

do all that we claim, or your 

money refunded. Write for full in-|| The Universal 

formation, and get the name of a 
dealer who can supply you. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Hardware Co., 
Richmond, 


no plates to change or get lost. The Uni- 
versal can be adjusted instantly to plant 
different kinds of seeds by the use ofa 
screw driver. The Universal plants many 
seeds without any change in the machine 
itself. The screw driver and the double 
eompartments take the place of seed plates. 


Opener Cuts from 
2 to 6 Inches Deep 


The opener sweeps lumps and trash aside, 
throwing them into the middles. It leaves 
a smooth V-shape furrow into which seed 
drop. The opener is adjustable so as to cut 
furrows from 2 to 6 inches deep. Thus 
seed can be planted to any depth neces- 
sary for weather or soil conditions. This 
is an advantage possessed by no other 
planters—an exclusive Universal feature. 
Ze ith the Universal seed can be 
planted at nearly any distance 
desired—12, 16, 24 and 48 inches. 
Any number of seed can be 

planted in a hill. 





changed in- 





a stantly to plant 
any seed witha | 


Screw-driver {ff 
Virginia. | 
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FARMERS’ UNION DIRECTORY 


NATICNAL FARMERS’ UNION 


RESIDENT—C. S. Barrett, Union City, 

Ga. 

Vice-Fresident—A. V, Swift, PEaker, 
Oregon. 


Secretary—A. C. Davis, Gravette, Ark. 

Board of Directors—L. M. Rhodes, 
Chairman, Huntingdon, Tenn.; oO. F. 
bornblaser, Secretary, Cleburne, Tex.; C. 
H. Gustafson, Mead, Neb.: J. L 
ard, Greensboro, Fla.: George H. 
Sandiges, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION 


President—Dr. H. Q. Alexander. Mat- 
thews. 


Vice-President—Dr. J. M. 


Shep- 
Bowles, 


Templeton, 


Cary. 
Secretary-Treasurer -- E. C. Faires, 
Aberdeen. 


State Organizer—J. Z. Green, Marsh- 
ville. 

Executive Committee—W. RF. Gibson, 
Chairman, Statesville: W. H. Moore, 
Bruce; C. C. Wright, Hunting Creek; C. 
T. Weatherly, R. F. D., Greensboro: Clar- 
ence Poe, Raleigh. 

SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION 

President—H. T. 
ville. 

Vice-President—J. 
Sumter, R. 3. 

Secretary—J. Whitner Reid, Columbia. 

Executive Committee—W. M. Gram- 
ling, Orangeburg, R. 1; J. W. Shealy, 
3allentine; B. Harris, Pendleton. 

VIRGINIA FARMERS’ UNION 

President—A. B. Thornhill, Bent Creek. 

Vice-President—W. B. Vernon. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Geo. H. Bowles, 
Sandiges. 


Morrison, McClellans- 


Frank Williams, 


Executive Commiitee—R. F. Bower, 
Campbell: Geo. A. Lambert, Rural Re- 
treat; H. H. Carroll, Surry County; T. E. 
Thomas, C. M. Gordon, M. E. Padgett. 

FLORIDA 

J. L. Shepard, President, Greensboro; 

Mabel Shepard, Secretary, Greensboro. 
GEORGIA 

J. H. Mills, President: A. J. Fleming, 

Secretary, Jenkinsburg. 


Topics for Discussion in Local 
Unions in 1917 


‘HE National Farmers’ Union at its 1916 
meeting in Palatka, Fla., suggested the 

following topics for discussion in all local 

Unions throughout the country in 1917: 


FEBRUARY 
1. How Can We Co-operate This Year 
in Buying Feedstuffs, Fertilizers, Machin- 


ery and Supplies, and in Avoiding the 
Credit and Mortgage Systems? 


2. Are Our Authorities Using Right 
Methods in Working Our Common Roads? 
What Can We Do About Dragging the 
Roads? 

MARCH 


1. How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Eggs, Butter, Veg- 
etables and Fruits This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 


2. Debate on Selected Subject. 
APRIL 
1. How Can We Develop a Farming 


| System to Minimize Periods of Idleness 


and Excess of Labor? 
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THE UNIVERSAL FERTILIZER 


Citrus trees, vegetables and all other crops must have 
phosphorus or they cannot thrive. 
natural phosphate, very finely ground, not only the 
best but the cheapest way to put phosphorus into any 
soil and to maintain soil fertility. 


Natursown Is a High-Grade Pulverized Phosphate 


Double-ground, exactly right for the soil action that 
releases the phosphorus to meet plant demand. The 
unused phosphorus remains for future crops. Growers 
in Florida and other states report record yields of all 
kinds of crops from the use of NATURSOWN, 


Bigger Crops—Fertilizer Bills Reduced One-Half 


If you believe that manufactured fertilizers are better 
because costlier, or that natural phosphate is profit- 
able only for certain kinds of crops, you may improve 
your soil, increase yields and reduce fertilizer costs by 
learning all the facts about NATURSOWN. 


as Write Now for Prices and Free Instructive Book. 


LAKELAND PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 


Experience proves 


TWELFTH 
AVERKUR 










| products—could we now sell 


2. What Legislation Should We De- 
mand This Year to Meet the Needs of 


Our People? 
MAY 


_1. Cannot We Join Together More as 
Neighbors With Teams, Hands and Ma- 
chinery in Doing This Year’s Farm Work? 
_2. Can Our Local Union Make a Fair 
Exhibit, or Should This Be Left to Indi- 
viduals? Should We Have a Community 
Fair This Fall? 

JUNE 


1. Have We Cultivated Our Crops as 
Economically as Possible This Year and 
Are We Growing All the Leguminous 
Crops We Should? 

2. Plans for a Neighborhood and Un- 
ion Picnic This Summer. 


JULY 
1. How May We Best Co-operate in 
Marketing This Year’s Crops? 
2. Debate on Subject to Be Selected. 
AUGUST 


1. Plans for Sowing Clover, Vetch, Fall 
Grain Crops, ete., and for Co-operative 
Purchase of Seed. 

2. Are Our County Public School Work, 
Public Road Work, and Public Health 
Work Properly Managed? If Not, What 
Reforms Are Needed? 


SEPTEMBER 


1. Cannot We Designate Some One 
Person to Do the Marketing for Our 
Neighborhood and to Make Many of Our 
Purchases? 

2. How May We Make Work Easier 
for Our Wives and Daughters? 


OCTOBER 


1. How May We Improve Our Local 
Schools, or Promote the Reading Habit 
Among Grown People? 

2. Debate or Entertainment. 

NOVEMBER 


_ 1. How May We Best Use the Market- 
ing Facilities and Market Bureaus of the 
National and State Departments of Ag- 
riculture? 


2. Do Our Local Markets Give the 


Farmer_a Square Deal_ in Grading and 
Fixing Prices? If Not, What Is the Rem- 


edy? 
DECEMBER 


1. Are Renters and Tenants and Their 
Families Brought Into the Life and Work 
of the Community as They Should Re? 
If Not, What Can Be Done About It? 


2. Are We Doing Our Duty in Develop- 


ing Genuine Brotherhood, Looking After 
the Sick and Needy, Arbitrating Disputes 
and Promoting Hospitality and Friend- 
ship Among One Another? 


New “Order of Business” for Use 


in All Local Unions 


OLLOWING is the new “Order of Busi- 

ness’ adopted by the National Farm- 
ers’ Union for use by all local Unions 
throughout the country from now on. If 
you are a member of a local Union see 
that your president and secretary use 
this new form, and if you are a member 
of any other farmers’ club you are wel- 
come to use as many of the ideas here as 
you wish: 

1. Roll call, song, prayer; reading min- 
utes; applications for membership. 

2. New or unfinished business. 

3. Debate or discussion of subjects 
previously selected for this meeting. 

4. What goods, supplies, or fertilizers 
might cur members now buy or order co- 
operatively? 

5. Does any member wish to buy any- 
thing another member has to sell? What 
farm products—crops, seeds, animals, 
meats, vegetables, fruits, poultry or dairy 
co-opera- 





tively? 


6. Do any members wish to join in co- 
operative purchase of implements or ma- 
chinery? 

7. Any plans or suggestions for help- 
ing neighborhood progress, schools, roads, 
social life, ete., or for helping anyone 


| sick or in distress? 


8. Is there any legislation for the 
farmer’s help we should petition for, or 
send a committee to ask for, from Legis- 
lature, Congress or county authorities? 

9. Announcement of subject for discus- 
sion at next meeting, and selection of 
subject and speakers for future discus- 
sions or debates. 

10. What men should we invite as new 
members and what absentees from recent 
— should be reminded by letter or 
call? 


Each local Union is left free to select 


its own subjects for debates. 
| 


| Codperation : Twelve Fundamental 


Principles 


That no shareholder shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the num- 
ber of shares held. No proxy voting shall 
be allowed. 

2. That shares shall be of low denom- 
ination, $10 being a common figures, and 
may be paid in small installments, if nec- 
essary. 


3. That the association may have the 
prior right to purchase shares when the 


|owner wishes to sell. 


4. That all goods and produce shall be 
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bought and sold on the cash system and 
at prevailing prices. Cutting prices is 
discouraged. 

5. That before paying dividends a suf- 
ficient amount shall be allowed for the 
So ego of stock, fixtures and build- 
ngs. 


6. That a small surplus may be set 
aside for enlargement, or as a reserve for 
a less prosperous season. 

7. That a small amount, say 2 per cent 
of net profits, may be set aside for edu- 
cational purposes to promote a better 
understanding of the cardinal principles 
of co-operation, its ethical and econom- 
ical benefits, etc. 

8. That capital stock shall be paid its 
hire—a certain fixed and reasonable rate 
of interest. 


9. That the remaining profits shall be 
divided among the members and custom- 
ers in proportion to their patronage. 

10. That one-half as much dividends 
shall be paid to non-members as to mem- 
bers on patronage. 

11. That the door shall not be shut in 
the face of any worthy applicant for 
membership. Unless his character, occu- 
pation, or business relations are objec- 
tionable, he shall have the right to pur- 
chase one share of stock and become a 
member at will. 

12. Except in rare cases, a New co-op- 
erative enterprise, whether store, cream- 
ery, warehouse, elevator, cannery or wnat 
not, should not be started in a commu- 
nity where enough such enterprises al- 
ready exist to serve the people amply. 
Instead, the prospective co-operators 
should bide their time and buy out some 
existing enterprise when the owners are 
willing to sell at a reasonable price. 





Farmers’ Union Song 


THE following Farmers’ Union song can 
be sung to the tune of ‘Auld Lang 
Syne” and has already been successfully 
used by Union representatives from many 
sections of the South: 


1. We’re sons and daughters of the soil 
Of this great Southern State, 
Where agriculture reigns supreme 

And men co-operate; 
Our Union fired with wondrous power 
Now bids us onward move; 
Co-operation is our theme, 
Our slogan—‘‘To improve.” 


2. We share whatever we have learned 

With forward-moving men, 

Who give us of their ripened thought 
That we may learn of them. 

Improvement grows from year to year, 
The fruit of hand and mind; 

For better methods, higher aims, 
Our forces we combine. 


3. A band of comrade farmers true, 
Our aim is brotherhood; 
To bring to every man and home 
The best of rural good— 
The best of crops, of tools and stock, 
Roads, schools, and social life, 
Together buy, together sell, 
And silence hate and strife. 


4. We love the country, made by God, 
Its homes, made fair by man; 
We claim with pride our sturdy sons 
Who boast the cheek of tan; 
We love our homes wherein we dwell, 
Our farms on which we toil; 
We'll build the best State in the land 
On glorious Southern soil. 
—By Mrs. James M. Atcheson and Clar- 
ence Poe. 





Committees Suggested for a Farm- 
ers’ Club or Community League 


I. Committee on Education, Objects: 

(1) Increasing efficiency of local school; 

teaching, studies, attendance, etc. 
Improving school grounds, buildings, 
equipment, and library. 
Extension work: Corn, pig and can- 
ning -clubs; traveling libraries; in- 
creasing book and newspaper reading 
among the people; teaching adult il- 
literates to read; making school com- 
munity center, etc, 

Committee on Farm Progress. Objects: 
(1) Better farm methods, aiming espec- 
ially at richer lands and crop diver- 
sification so as to make a self-feed- 
ing community with ‘‘money crops” 
as surplus crops. 

Increasing interest in livestock, dairy- 
ing, poultry-raising, canning and 
home -industries, 

Getting better tools and machinery 
and better breeding sires, with co- 
éperation to effect this result, 
Committee on Cotperative Marketing, 
Objects: 

To secure standardization 
products, scientific 
housing and pooling, 
To promote economical buying on cash 
basis and encouraging thrift, credit 
unions, land and loan associations, 
etc., as aids to this end, 

To encourage good.roads as aids to 
economical marketing. 


IV. Committee on Health. Objects: 

(1) To study local conditions and pro- 
re community and home sanita- 

on. 

(2) To teach individuals, adults and child- 
ren methods of disease prevention, 
(3) To combat agencies of fraud and su- 
perstition in treatment of disease. 
Committee on Organization and Social 

Life. Objects: 

(1) To promote and assist the lecal farm- 
ers’ organization, farm women’s club, 
young People’s debating society, and 
community fair, 

(2) To encourage lectures, debates, mu- 
sicals, entertainments, local plays, 
Picnics, celebrations, etc. 

(3) To Promote wholesome ‘sports and re- 

, Creation, outdoor and indoor games, 
and a community play-ground, 


(2) 


(3) 
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The Prnizcle of Fertilizer Qualt/) 


ROYSTER’S 


wWaaot “sAnw 
¥ ‘\ 


FERTILIZER 


is built solidly upon the rugged heightsof uncompromising quality. 


HERE has never been a time when the use of Fertilizer was more 


The high prices of cotton and food-stuffs will make your fertilizer 
investment more profitable than ever, and the use of ROYSTER’S will 


Make more cotton by heavier fertilizing, rather than by increas- 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
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the choice of the best fertilizer more necessary. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





The Torrens System Explained 


JU NDER our present antiquated system ev- 
ery time a piece of real estate changes 
hands, some lawyer must examine into the 
legality of the title. Old records, running 
back sometimes for hundreds of years, must 
be searched at great labor and expense; 
and the next time the property is sold, 
and the next and the next, the same 
identical work must be done over again and 
other big lawyers’ fees paid—a system as 
foolish and uneconomical as paying a man 
to carry a brick from one side of the street 
to the other and back again and again in- 
terminably, 

Now the Torrens System proposes that in- 
stead of this perennial investigation of the 
same thing, this unending, Sisyphus-like job 
of rolling the stone up-hill and then letting 
ft roll straightway down again, and all to 
no purpose save the paying of unnecessary 
fees to lawyers who might better serve their 
fellows in some other way—instead of all 
this, we say, the Torrens System proposes 
that the state shall examine the title once 
for all, guarantee it, and register it, so that 
forever afterward it may be transferred al- 
most as easily, quickly and cheaply as a 
Government bond or a share of stock in an 
incorporated company. The original cost of 
a Torrens deed, even including the little tax 
for the guarantee fund, would be little 
more than the present cost of one or two 
title investigations; and ever after the farm- 
er would be able to transfer his praperty, or 
secure loans upon it, at from one-fourth to 








BEST FOR TRUCK 
FIELD AND GARDEN 
You can’t be too careful in selecting your seed if you 


wish to produce abundant crops and make large profits. For 
bigger and better crops use Mixson’s High Grade 


WHLMIXSON SEED. 


—— the house that has been established for many years and one 
that has built up a reputation for selling only the highest grade 


GARDEN VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Corn Velvet Beans Cotton Seed 
Rape Soy Beans Peanuts 
AND ALL OTHERS 


Specially suited for Southern soils, Write today for descrip- 
tive catalogue and price list. 





one-twentieth the present cost. 








Save this issue for future reference, 


Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 
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Want To 
Start A Bank 


Account? 
$23, $46, $69 or $92 


The Progressive Farmer Christ- 
mas Savings Club offers you an 
opportunity to make and save 
either of the above amounts this 
year. You procure either one, two, 
three or four subscriptions every 
week for forty-six weeks and you 
will receive a check from your local 
bank on December 17th, 1917. 


No. | “‘One-a-Week” Club, $23 

As a member of this club you are 
required to procure one subscrip- 
tions every week, beginning with 
February 3rd, until December 15th, 
1917. On December 17th you will 
receive a check for $23.00 plus the 
interest. 


No. 2 “Two-a-Week” Club, $46 


As a member of this club you are 
required to procure two subscrip- 
tions every week, beginning with 
February 3rd, until December 15th, 
1917. On December 17th you will 
receive a check for $46.00 plus the 
interest. 


No. 3 “Three-a-Week” Club, $69 


As a member of this club you are 
required to procure three subscrip- 
tions every week, beginning with 
February 38rd, until December 15th, 
1917. On December 17th you will 
receive a check for $69.00 plus the 
interest. 


No. 4 “Four-a-Week” Club, $92 


As a member of this club you are 
required to procure four subscrip- 
tions every week, beginning with 
February 3rd, until December 15th, 
1917. On December 17th you will 
receive a check for $92.00 plus the 
interest. 








The subscriptions are to be taken 
to your local bank and deposited 
just as you would make any other 
weekly deposit. They will forward 
the orders to us and credit you with 
the subscription. 


On Dec. 17th, 1917, You Re- 
ceive Your Check From 
Your Bank 


A big fat check will come in 
mighty good next Christmas and it 
will be just like finding that much 
money. You know you can procure 
at least one sucscription a week! 


BEG | N If you join the 
“one-a-week” club, 


send one order; “two-a-week,” two 
orders, and so on, stating which club 
you will join, and give the name of 
the bank that you wish to do busi- 
ness with. We will have the proper 
credit given you by the bank, for- 
ward you a record card and all nec- 
essary supplies, together with a 
plan to work by. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE—If you should 
be unable to keep up your club you 
will receive 50c for every dollar 
you have procured. 


NOTICE: 

This club started February 3rd, 
but you can make up the weeks 
you have missed by sending extra 
subscriptions with your first order. 

Be sure and give the name of the 
bank you wish to deposit subscrip- 
tions with—and hurry! 


The Ma prraccio Parwsd> 
rs. 


Send your first de- 
posit of subscrip- 
tion to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

















~ Want To 
Start A 
Library ? 


Should you want to start a li- 
brary or to enlarge your library 
here is an opportunity to obtain the 
best in fiction, poetry, history, biog- 
raphy and general literature. 


Any one of these books, substan- 
tially cloth bound, will be sent pre- 
paid with one year’s renewal of 
subscription for The Progressive 
Farmer for $1.25. Order the books 
by titles. 


Any one book for procuring one 
NEW subscription one year. Send 
$1.00 for the new subscription with 
name and address and order your 
book by title. 


Any number of these books will 
be sent prepaid for 50 cents each 
without subscription, except Dr. 
Poe’s, How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits, for which send $1.00. 








FICTION 


Anderson, Hans Christian—Fairy Tales 

Arabian Nights. 

Defoe, Daniel—Robinson Crusoe, 

Dickens, C.—Christmas Books. 

Dickens, C.—David Copperfield. 

Dickens, C.—Dombey and Son. 

Dickens, C.—Nicholas Nickleby. 

Dickens, C.—Old Curiosity Shop. 

Dickens, C.—Oliver Twist. 

Dickens, C.—Pickwick Papers. 

Dickens, C.—Tale of Two Cities, 

Dumas, Alexander—Count of Monte 
Christo—Vol. I. 

Dumas, Alexander—Count of Monte 
Christo—Vol. II 

Dumas, Alexander—Three Musketeers. 

Dumas, nett Reed Years After. 

Eliot, George—Silas “Warner. 

Gaskell, Mrs. Cranford. 

Goldsmith, Oliver—Vicar of Wakefield. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Scarlet Letter. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Twice Told Tales. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Wonder Book and 
Tanglewood Tales. 

Hughes, Thomas—Tom Brown’s School 

ays. 

Hugo, Victor—Notre Dame. 

Hugo, Victor—Toilers, of the Sea, 

Irving, Washington—Sketch Book. 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer—Last Days of 
Pompeii. 

Poe, E. A.—Tales of Mystery and Imag- 
ination. 

Reade, Chas.—Cloister and the Hearth. 

Scott, Sir. W.—Heart of Midlothian. 

Scott, Sir W.—Ivanhoe. 

Scott, Sir-W.—Kenilworth. 

Scott, Sir W.—Talisman, The, 

Scott, Sir W.--Waverly. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis—Kidnapped. 

Stevenson, Robt. L.—Treasure Island. 

Stowe—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Swift, Jonathan—Gulliver’s Travels. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Henry Esmond. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Vanity Fair, 

Thackeray, W. M.—Virginian, Vol. I. 

Thackeray, W. M.—Virginian, Vol. II. 

Wyss, J. R.—Swiss Family Robinson. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


Kempis, Thomas A.—The Imitation of 
Christ, 

Bacon, Lord—Essays Of. 

Bunyan, John—Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Emerson, R. W.—Essays. 

Emerson, R. W.—Conduct of Life. 

Holmes—Professor at the Breakfast Table. 

Lincoln, Abraham—Speeches and Select 
Letters. 

Spencer, Herbert—Essays on Education, 


FARM SUBJECTS 


Moss, B. L.—Boll Weevil Problem, 

Miller, E. E.—Fertilizing for Profit. 

Poe, Clarence—How Farmers Co-operate 
and Double Profits. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Freeman, Prof. E. A.—Old English His- 


tory for Children. 
Boswell, James—Life of Dr. Johnson 
Vol. I 
Boswell, 
/O 
Dickens, C.—Child’s History of England. 
Franklin, Benjamin—Autobiography. 
Wesley, John—Journal Of—Vol. I. 
Yonge, Charlotte M.—Book of 
Deeds. 


“James—Life of Dr. Johnson 


Golden 


POETRY 


Burns, Robert—Poems and Songs Of. 
Longfellow, Henry W.—Poems. 
Palgrave, F. T.—Golden Treasury. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Comedies Of. 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Histories and Poems 
OF; 
Shakespeare, Wm.—Tragedies Of. 
Tennyson, Alfred—Poems Of. 


TRAVEL 
Poe, Clarence—A Southerner in Europe. 


Poe, Clarence—Where Half the World is 
Waking Up. 

















Want To 
Accept Best 
Club Offer? 


While The Progressive Farmer 
contains much good reading besides 
strictly farm information, yet we 
realize that our friends may wish 
to add a dash of other condiments 
to their reading ration, and below 
will be found some choice offerings. 


The prices named include one 
year’s renewal or new subscription 
for The Progressive Farmer. 

On account of the 
many will want more newspapers. 
The Weekly Kansas City Star is 
reliable 


war scare 


and popular, also low 
priced. 

Owing to the uncertain prices of 
print paper and of other printing 
supplies these quotations cannot be 
guaranteed beyond a_ reasonable 
time. Please keep this in mind and 
send your order promptly. 





Household and 
Literary 


(With Progressive Farmer) 





The Housewife (monthly) --_-$1.10 
Woman’s World (monthly)_--- 1.10 


(Both for $1.20; either one $1.10) 


For The Farm 


(With Progressive Farmer) 


The Industrious Hen 


(MOUUUIT) > ooo cca csecwen sk cceeeeD 
The Southern Fruit Grower 
(GOROGIT) ces ccc cam sas 1.15 


Hoard’s Dairyman (weekly)-_- 1.50 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
(weekly) ------- Sie eee ae a ae 


(All four $2.55; two first $1.30; 
three first $1.80; last two $2.25) 


For The Children 


(With Progressive Farmer) 


The Boys’ Magazine 
(RONEN) 2. Koscucon sawn ae $1.15 


Thé Girls’ Companion 


(mOntHIV) S255 s5-ss5ce6n6% 1.25 
Little Folks Magazine 
(FMMONRTNIN) shale a ae cea secce 1.35 


(All three $1.75; two first $1.40; 
two last $1.60) 


Newspapers 
(With Progressive Farmer) 


The Weekly Kansas City Star-.$1.10 
The New York World (tri- 


WOGEIT) coc ostet seat eeeee 1.65 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 

(MORIN) oo. ooo S aiee 
Atlanta Constitution 

(tiPisweekiv) 2.256 <...265.- 1.60 


Atlanta Journal (semi-weekly) 1.40 


(All five for $3.00; four first $2.60; 
three first $2.00; two first $1.75) 




















Want To 
Earn A Pure 
Bred Pig? 


Send twenty-five new or renewal 
subscriptions for The Progressive 
Farmer and we will ship to you by 
prepaid express, a pure-bred regis- 
tered pig. d 


The pigs which we award are not 
under three months old. They are 
registered in the club member’s 
name, and registration papers sup- 


plied. You may select any breed or 
sex you desire. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction. 


If you prefer a pen of five pure- 
bred chickens (4 hens and 1 cock), 
you may select these instead of the 
pig. The chickens are pure-bred 
young or matured stock, your 
choice of any of the popular breeds. 








The following are a few of the 
hundreds of letters we received 
from club members who earned 
pigs: F 


Gentlemen :— 
_ I received my pig on the 27th inst. He 
is a fine, rich red, and I named him Red- 
Jacket. I am well pleased with my pig 
and will join the pig club. I am ten 
years old today. As soon as I am a little 
older I will join the Corn Club. 

# Yours very truly, 

CHESTER HOOPER. 

Dear Sirs:— 

The pig arrived all safe and sound and 
she is a beauty, too. I guess I was the 
happiest boy in the state today when I 
saw that pig arrive and I have not failed 
to tell about how I secured the pig to 
my school mates, and another thing that 
pleased me as much as the pig was the 
big card tacked on the crate stating that 
the pig was awarded to me for securing 
twenty-five subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 

Yours truly, 
J. ARTHUR REICHLEY. 
Dear Sirs:— 

I received my pig Saturday from the 
Brookside Farms. He is a dandy. I want 
to thank you for him. It is almost the 
same as a free gift. I did not know it 
could be made possible to give such a 
gift for so little work. Again very grate- 
fully thanking you, I am, 

Yours truly, 
JAS. E. BRITT, JR. 
Gentlemen :— 

The pig which you gave me for sending 
you twenty-five subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer arrived yesterday, 
and it is a dandy. I am more than pleas- 
ed with it and want to thank you, as my 
efforts in securing these subscriptions 
were very little work on my part. Some 
of them, of course, were renewals, and 
each of them stated that they would not 
do without the paper at all. 

Yours very truly, 
R. C. McGINNIS. 
Dear Sirs:— 

I received my pig, and she is a dandy. 

Many thanks for your promptness. / 
Yours respectfully, 
MRS. H. L. COCKE. 


You do not have to send the sub- 
scriptions all at once. This makes 
it easy to earn a pig or chickens in 
your spare time. The orders may 
be sent a few at a time. We will 
place them to your credit, and sup- 
ply you a pig or five chickens for 
every club of twenty-five. You may 
earn aS Many as you like and we 
will supply them in pairs not akin. 


THE FIRST THING TO DO IS: 
Send one order, new or renewal, 
your own or anyone else, and ask 
to be entered into the Pig Club, tell- 
ing whether you wish a pig or 
chickens. We will credit you with 
the order you send for entry and 
forward samples and supplies for 
securing the other orders. 


Use the nomination form appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 
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Save You$25to$i00 @ 
Immediate Shipment @ 
O one haseverequaled WITTE _% 

gngine qualityat WITTE Direct- S 


rices. No other exclusi 
manufacturer Of engines, pelli ‘direct, 


y 
7 


E ENGINES = 


2 to 22H-P.—All Styles—Kerosene or Gasoline 
Years ahead in design and construction, 
bed makes absolutely solid footing, no 
cylinder hanging out behind; vertical valves < 
require no lubrication, because no friction; 
full water a 


3 
Get imme- 

Why waiteto 8 weeks for any “¢ 
a better 


AY s’ Trial. m= 

\ Guaranteed 5 years. rite or } 

ak) wire me I’lihandie order. : 

‘ ED. H. W. . Pres. 4 

“7 \.\\ WITTE ENGINE WORKS ) 

“\\\, 2355 Oakiand Ave. Zi 
\\ Kansas City. Mo. 

2355 Empire Bidg., & 
Pittsburgh, a 


<< a 





RESOLVE 
TO GO SOUTH 


Combine Pleasure and Profit in a 
visit to the mild, sunny 


Highlands of Louisiana 


2 Ae 
A acon the as and ice of the 

wi the * d of Perpetual 
Growth,” where Winter is a name only. 
Write today for remarkably low excur- 
sion rates from YOUR town — learn 
how little it will cost to see the wonder- 
ful country where shrewd farmers from 
the frozen North are making new sunshine 
homes on fertile, low-priced lands. With 
railroad rates we will send you 


FREE The Big 
64-Page Book 


“Where Soil and Climate 
Are Never Idle,” and a map 
of Louisiana in full 








STABLE AND LOT MANURES 


Make the most economical and permanent fertilizer. 


Our cata- 
log will 
tell you 
how to get 
the best 
results, 


Your ad- 
dress on a 
post card 
will bring 
it. 





LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 75 Elmira Place, 


Atlanta, Ga. 









Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, neigh- 
bors and home use with a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 
Made better, last longer, no waste, gives best F 
results, uses less fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We furnish cans al 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 3 
The Carolina Metal Products Co., 


Post Office Box 10 Wilmington, N. C. 


Save this issue for future reference, 








Reading Matter for the 
Farm Home 











Farm Books: A Progressive 
Farmer Library 


OLLOWING is a list of farm books The 
Progressive Farmer is glad to recommend 
to our readers: 
The Principles of Agriculture, by L. H. 
Bailey, $1.25. 
Cereals in America, by T. F. Hunt, $1.75. 
Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture, 
by C. G. Hopkins, $2.25, 
Soils, by E, W. Hilgard, $4. 

Fertilizers and crops, by L, L, Van Slyke, 
$2.50. 


Fertilizers, by E. B. Voorhees, $1.25. 
How Farmers Coéperate and Double Prof- 
its, by Clarence Poe, $1 

Fertilizing for Profit, by E. E. Miller, cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 

The Boll Weevil Problem, by B. L. Moss, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper 50 cents. 
Southern Gardeners’ Practical Manual, by 
J. S. Newman, $1, 
Feeds and Feeding, by Henry and Morri- 
son, $2.25. 

Study of the Breeds, by Thomas Shaw, 
$1.50. 

Southern Field Crops, by J. F. Duggar, 

75. 


Farm Conveniences, $1. 

Farm Grasses of the United States, by W. 
J. Spillman, $1. 

Principles of Rural Economics, by Dr. T. 
N. Carver, $1.30. 

The Marketing of Farm Products, by L. D. 
H. Weld, $1.50. 

Law for the American Farmer, J. Green, 
$1.50. 

The Rural Life Problem of the United 
States, Sir Horace Plunkett, $1.25. 

The Farm and Garden Rule Book, by L. H. 
Bailey, $2. 

Play and Recreation for the Open Country, 
by H. S. Curtis, $1.16. 

Work of the Rural School, Eggleston and 
Bruere, $1. 

Rural Hygiene, by H. N. Ogden, $1.50. 

Report of United States Commission on 
Country Life, 75 cents. 

The Church of the Open Country, by W. H. 
Wilson, 50 cents. 

Beekeeping, by E. F. Phillips, $2. 

Any book in the above list may be ordered 
through The Progressive Farmer, postpaid 
at prices given. 





Papers and Magazines We 
Recommend 


VERY boy and girl—and in fact the whole 

family—should read the weekly Youth's 
Companion, Boston, Mass., ($2 a year). 

The women of the family will need the 
Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies’ Home 


Journal, or Delineator, ($1.50 each), or 
Southern Woman’s Magazine, Nashville, 


Tenn., ($1.35). For mothers American Moth- 
erhood, Cooperstown, N. Y., ($1) will be 
found very helpful. All these are monthlies, 


To give you a full, fair record of all the 
world’s news—in other words, if you wish to 
be well informed about what the world is 
doing—take one or more of the following 
weeklies: Springfield, (Mass.) Republican, 
(non-partisan but Democratic leaning, $1); 
The Public, New York City, (Independent 
Democratic, $1); The Literary Digest, New 
York City, ($3.); The New York Outlook, 
($4); New York Independent, $(4), or Kansas 
City Star (Progressive, 25 cents). The Thrice 
a-week New York World, (Democratic, $1) 
is popular—a near-daily. Among monthlies 
we would recommend the Review of Re- 
views ($3), New York City. 

Among the cheaper-priced general maga- 
zines, The American, ($1.50); and the Atlan- 
tic, Boston, ($4), among the higher-priced, 
deserve especial praise. 

Stock farmers will of course want the 
Breeders’ Gazette ($1), and dairymen, 
Hoard’s Dairyman ($1), both weekly. Per- 
sons interested in beautifying country homes 
should read the Countryside Magazine, New 
York City ($3), or Country Life in America, 
Garden City, N. Y.. ($4). ~ 

Any of these publications may be ordered 
through The Progressive Farmer at prices 
mentioned, 





Free Bulletins on Rural Credits 
Law 


OLLOWING is a list of free circulars con- 

cerning the new national rural credits 
law. Any or all of these will be sent free 
to any farmer applying to the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, Washington, D. C. Ask for cir- 
culars you want by numbers, 

Circular No. 1—‘‘National Farm Loan As- 
sociations: Organization, Management, Pow- 
ers, and Limitations,” 

Circular No. 2—“How Farmers May Form 
a National Farm Loan Association,” 

Circular No. 3—‘‘New Mortgages for Old: 
A Story Illustrating the Practical Applica- 
tion of the Federal Farm Loan Act.” 

Circular No, 4—-‘The Federal Farm Loan 
Act.”* 


Cireular No, 5—“‘The Farm Loan Primer. 
Brief’ Form Answers to the Questions Most 
Frequently Asked About the Federal Farm 
Loan Act.” 





No man can know everything; but it’s a 
fine thing to know where to go to get what 
you want. This Reference Special will help 
you to do this, 








Be sure to save this issue; there will be 
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Plumbing Fixtures 
Sor s¥ougeM Coresinl 
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For You Who ¥ 
Intend to Build or Remodel 


We have two booklets of 3eneral value on the 
subject of 300d plumbing, and of particular value 
in showin?, why your choice of Plumbing, Fixtures 
for Bath, Kitchen or Laundry should be “Standard” 


The name “Standard” represents the longest and broadest 

experience in this branch of manufacture—the Sreatest 
variety of styles and prices. Whatever your plumbing needs 
may be, you will find buyin}, service and useful service in 
“Standard”. Ask your plumber about this old, reliable 
line. Insist that every plumbing, fixture you buy has on it 
the Green and Gold label. 

Write today for free copies of these help- 


ful books— “Standard” Plumbing, Fixtures 
for the Home” and new Sink booklet. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 213 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cy rr eo EY oo oe oat 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. , Dept. 213, Pittsburgh,Pa. 
Please send me copies of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home,” and Sink Booklet. 

Name —_— 
Postoffice 
My usual trading place is 


Gr, 
> 
Z, 


Y 

Vv 
BZ 
FY, 
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HEN it comes to tobacco 

an’ complexions, any im- 
provement on Nature ain’t 
any improvement. Velvet is 
made Nature’s way. 

































Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one now sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Onl 
\ aus Se to Pay! 


Buys the New Buttere- ¢ 























ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 02> 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


2231 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 











The man who's wise will advertise. 


of all advertising it carries.” 
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AUCTION SALE. 
6) Head of Registered Duroc-Jerseys 60 








Starting 
at One 
0’clock 
Sharp 


Commencing at 1 o’clock sharp I will sell at my farm, one-half mile 


south of town, 


50 head Sows and Gilts bred to Nutwood Defender 65865 


(son of Defender) and Imperator’s Reflection 65803 (son of Imperator), 


two great boars of choice breeding. 


Sows descended from Defender, Fairy Colonel, Superbs, Garnett Col- 


onel and other noted strains. 


Ten Young Boars Sired by Nutwood Defender. 


Every Hog Guaranteed Permanently 
Immuned From Cholera 
AUCTIONEERS: 


A. B. DUNCAN, Shannon City, Ia. 


W. D. SCOTT, Arlington, Ga. 


BIG BARBECUE AT 12 O’CLOCK 


Don’t Forget the Date and Place—Tuesday, February 27th, 1917. 


G. 


BAINBRIDGE 


DARBYSHIRE 


GEORGIA 

















op SO! eee best commercial fertilizer. 
With legumes or other 


yOTOSCG 
EISSMISELCEA $ fertilizer. Will not leach 
pr NERR eA RS EE E 


SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE CO., 





DOUBLE FERTILIZER VALUE AT HALF COST 


Gives plants about twice as much phosphorus as 








Costs less than half. for Our Analysis 
nitrogen becomes complete pd pe Every Bag. Be 
away. Write for prices, ure You Get SOFOSCO 





Oriole Ave., Croom, Florida 











UBBER ROO 


prices. Order now--manufacturing prices are advancing. 
Batalog of Roofing and 5000 other bargains for use in 
home, field and shop FREE Write for your copy today. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shockoe Street, Richmond, Va. 





[OWEST PRICES 


fad QUICK LITTLE 
M RICHMOND <> FREIGHT 





FING 


1-piece rolls 108" 
Bq. ft. with ce- 
ment and nails. 


a 3 











No. 10 Kanawha Pump 











objectionable features of iron pumps. 4 
When repairing is required - though seldom 
mecessary - you can do the work yourself 
without removing the pump from well. 
It has 7x 7 head, closed brackets to keep 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 8 inc 
lain-lined cylinder with brass bucket 
itted with best leather cups, and remov- 
able brass check valve with brass seat. 
It is adapted for wells 10 to 60 feet deep. 


Write for prices. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U. S.A. 














The Hoosier Poultry Farm 
Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different varieties of ‘pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. 


Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, tnd. 


Boll Weevil 


In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL _ HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 








e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Jrogrecsive { Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
REE A PRIS EET 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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STRICKER’S | 


High Quality and Tested 
VEGETABLE, FIELD 
AND FLOWER 
SEEDS 


Gives The Best Results 
Being selected with special care 
as to their adaptability to our 
Southern soil and climate. 


We are Headquarters for 


SOY BEANS, CLOVERS, SEED 
OATS AND GRASS SEED. 


Write or wire for our prices 
and samples. 
FREE 


Our Annual Descriptive Catalog, 

The Gardeners and Farmers Guide. 
Containing valuable information for ev- 
ery planter. Write for it today. 


STRICKER SEED CO. 


P. 0. BOX 686 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 











SELECTED AND IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED. 


Cleveland’s Bis Boll, top of experiments covering 
5 years, Georgia Station. 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland, 
5 years. 


first for past 


Scott’s Cleveland, first two years, 
$2 Bushel, Either Variety. 
Grown on our own farm, ginned on our private 
gin, guaranteed sound, pure and true to name. 
SEED CORN—Scott’s Marlboro No. 1, Georgia 
Station; Sander’s Improyed No. Alabama Sta- 
tion; Red Cob that is corn of our own selection. 
$3 bushel either variety, selected. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 


Palmetto, Georgia. 














EO I NOTE OR - TS AT 


How to Cure Skins 


How can I prepare muskrat or 
animal skins?” 

A dry skin must be soaked in water 
until it is as pliable as a green skin; 
usually an hour will be sufficient for a 
rabbit skin. If it is a green skin, it will, 
of course, require no soaking; but if the 
fur is soiled or bloody it may be washed 
in slightly warm soapsuds. 


Remove all pieces of fat and flesh, es- 
pecially from around the edges. Wash 
well and soak for an hour or two in alum 
water, allowing about one ounce of alum 
to a quart of water. Squeeze the water 
out of the fur, pull and stretch the skin 
well. Spread it out, flesh side up, on a 
smooth surface and rub in a mixture of 
two parts fine salt, one part powdered 
alum and one-half part arsenic. Use 
plenty of this mixture; it will not injure 
the hands. Work it into all of the wrin- 
kles and creases. 


If more than one skin is being cured at 
a time, lay them flesh sides together; 
fold in the edges, roll tightly and tie up. 
If only one skin is being treated, fold 
lengthwise, flesh side in, and roll. Let 
the skins lie for a day or so in a mod- 
erately warm place; then open them and 
work by pulling and stretching. Rub in 
more of the mixture. This should be 
done every day or so until the skin is 
cured, which in the case of a light skin 
should be in about ten days. 


The more a skin is worked, the better. 
It will tan faster and be softer leather, 
as the pulling and rubbing break up the 
glue and allow the tanning mixture to 
penetrate. 

When the skin is cured, wash it well in 
clean, slightly warm water to remove 
all the tanning mixture. Wring out and 
hang up to dry, tail end down. If the fur 
is badly tangled or matted, comb it under 
water with a coarse comb. 

When the skin #& almost dry, begin 
working it and continue until it is en- 
tirely dry. Do not let it get dry before 
starting to work it, or it will be stiff. 
Shake up and brush out the fur and keep 
it fur side up to the sun, as the skin side 
will dry much faster than the fur and 
will become stiff. 

If the skin is tanned it will be per- 
fectly white and as soft as a kid glove; 
if it is not in this condition it has not 
been worked enough or cured long enough. 


other small 


Dampen the skin, rub in more of the mix- | 
ture and keep at it until it comes out 
white and soft. 

When working it the last time it is 
well to work in a very little slightly 
warmed neat’s foot oil, as this will help 
to keep the skin soft should it get wet. 


If the neat’s foot is not to be had, tan- 


ner’s oil—fish oil is.the same thing—will 
answer if the smell is not objectionable. 
If the skin is spread out, flesh side up, 
in the hot sun, the oil will not be no- 
ticed after a short time. 
How to Make ‘Whitewash 
interior work: Walls, ceilings, etc.: 


For 
1. Slake 62 pounds 
with 15 gallons water. 


(1 bushel) quicklime 
Keep barrel covered 


until steam ceases to rise, Stir occasionally 
to prevent scorching, 
2. Two and one-half pounds rye flour. 


Beat up in one-half 
add two gallons 


gallon 
boiling 


cold water then 
water. 


38 Two and one-half pounds common 
rock salt. Dissolve in two and one-half gal- 
lons hot water. 

Mix (2) and (3), pour into (1) and stir 


till thoroughly mixed. 

For exterior work: Buildings, fences, etc.: 

1. Sixty-two pounds (1 bushel) quicklime. 
Slake with 12 gallons hot water. 

2. Two pounds common table salt, one 
pound sulphate of zine, dissolved in two gal- 
lons boiling water. 

3. Two gallons skimmed milk. 

Pour (2) into (1), -add 
thoroughly. 

A pound of cheap bar soap dissolved in a 
gallon of boiling water and added to about 
five gallons of thick whitewash will give it 
a gloss like that of oil paint.—From Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 474, 


Cotton Seed Facts 


| ag ONE ton of cotton seed there is: 


then (8) and mix 





62 pounds of nitrogen at 20c..... eee $12.40 
26 pounds phosphoric acid at 5c.... 1.30 
S4 pounds potash St 76... .<ccwcsvecss 1.08 


Value of a ton of cottonseed as fer- 
WIRD “5555 Sees eh ec tk och so ob te cee 
2. Estimating a pound of 

equal to a pound of corn 

value is really a little 
at 60 cents a busnel, 
for feeding $21.42. 
cotton seed 


$15.38 


cottonseed as 
(and its feeding 
greater), and corn 
a ton of seed is worth 
Or, estimating a ton of 
as equal to 1,350 pounds of meal 


for feeding and meal at $30 a ton, then a 
ton of seed is worth $20.25 for feeding. 
8. The following is perhaps as near as 


anyone can state the products from a ton 
of seed, under average conditions. 

800 to 850 pounds of meal. 

625 to 675 pounds of hulls, 

300 to 325 pounds of oil. 

75 to 125 pounds of linters. 





Lumber Measurements 


NUMBER of Cubic Eeet in the Trunk of 
a Standing Tree—Find the circumference 
in inches, divide by 3.1416, square the 
quotient, multiply by the length in feet, 
divide by 144, deduct about one-tenth for 
thickness of bark, and the result will be, 
approximately, the number of cubic feet. 


To Find the Quantity of Lumber in a 


Log—Multiply the diameter in inches at 
the small end by one-half the number of 
inches, and this product by the length of 
the log in feet, which last product divide 
by 12. Example: How many feet of lum- 
ber can be made from a log 30 inches 
in diameter and 14 feet long? Solution: 


Thirty times 15 equals 450 times 14 equals 
6,300 divided by 12 equals 525 feet. Ans. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Gate will save you 


money, Write forit Jose 

















o)a 8 
Rawlings 
Pulverizin jarrow 


Saves its small cost. many 


No. 6 Size times over by ‘caving’ in 
(2 “SSR $45, % timg'and lator. Combines 


arrow both smoothing and 
(Five OTHER sizes) pulverizing. Lightin weight 


--makes perfect mulch--counteracting droughts--does not 
pull up plowed-under weeds. winner for the dealer 
and a crop producer for the farmer. 


IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES 
FOR EVERY FARM PURPOSE 


Don’t fail to get our complete catalog. Write direct to 
usif your dealer cannot supply you. Tell us your needs, 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT _ 
ae | MD. 








DO YOU WANT 
A GOOD JOB? 


We want a man in every county to sell 
Lindley’s high grade trees and shrubs. 
The work is pleasant, profitable, perma- 
nent (some of our men have sold Lindley 
trees for 30 years). Terms are liberal; 
complete outfit furnished; cash advanced 
on orders, 

We want only men of good standing if 
you want a good job, write us, sending the 
names of three business men as references, 
and say what county you want and 
you will begin. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY C0. 


Box 106, Pomona, North Carolina. 


when 

















FEATHER BED BARGAINS $10.00 


Send us $10. wie we willship you one First Class New 40- 


‘ound F. mrseee Bed 


{$12.00}; one Pair 6-lb. New Feather Pil 
sawett ($3.00); 


One 6-Pound New Feather Bolster 
new, live, clean ampewe | feathers, Soles with 
fez ather proof A. C. A. Ticking, also one pair full Bo Land 
[$3.00], and also one pair lace Pillow Shams ($1.50). Thi 

is for a short time only and positively es biggest bar 
gain ever offered. Do not compare these with the cheap 
shoddy goons that are being offered by others: Pi less money 
but mail your order now or write for order blanks. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 25 Greensboro, N.C. 


GET THIS AUTO TRAILER 























BUILT LIKE 


AN AUTOMOBILE 
Can. you afford to own a car for sp asure alone? The 
Ohio Trailer turns a pleasure car into a truck at a 
moment’s notice. Built like an automobile. Friction 
reducing bearings, artillery wheels, choice of pnen- 
matic or solid rubber truck tires. Carries its rated 
load moothly and safely at any speed. Shock absorb- 
ing draw bar makes starting easy. Guaranteed for 
one year. Write now for Special factory-to-you offer. 


THE CHIO TRAILER COMPANY 
27 Doan Ave., Cleveland. Ohio. 





















AGENTS 
wanteo 
WRITE FOR 
CIRCULARS 


Bp MIE, sHUCKER 
RN "s 40) 20 


Why be dependent on hand labor to shuck 
your corn when you can get a “DIXIE”? 
OPERATES WITH 2 H. P. ENGINE 
SHUCKS MORE SHELLS LESS 
SHUCKS CLEANER SELLS FOR LESS 
Shucks Shreded into Valuable Feed 


HORACE L. SMITH CO., Inc. 


PETERSBURG va 











The New South 
CORN MILL 


Is the most successful mill 
ever made—produces 20 per 
cent more bread meal than 
the old style mill. Write now 
for folder and low prices. 


AMERICAN CORN MILL 
COMPANY, 














Winston-Salem, N. C. 
ct from grower and save agent’s co 
ye offer large assortment of E 
8, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Shade 
Trees, Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, and Field R 


Catalog Free. 
J.B. WATKINS & BRO., 
Midlothian, Virginia. 














Save this Reference 
save you money. 


Special, and it will 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917] 





Simple Rules to Be Observed in Sending in Your Subscription 





LWAYS write plainly, especially your 


box number shows on the address 


your subscription will expire, 


change an address. 


your label changed to J. T. Smith 


it to us at once. 


name. Many people write everything else ! 
plainly, but make hopeless marks for their signature. 
Always give your R. F. D. and box number _ postoffice and state. Even if your mail 
comes all right without the bex number, you will likely get it more promptly if the 


Remit by check or money order. You need not add anything to your personal check 
for exchange as we accept your personal check at its face value. 
Your label is your receipt and the date on the label shows the exact time when 


If you wish your address changed, be sure and send your old address as well as the 
new, Give us two weeks time to start a paper and notify us two weeks ahead to 


If a renewal, be sure and sign your letter exactly as your name now appears on the 
label, For example, if your label reads John Smith, don’t sign your letter J. T. Smith, 
unless you advise us that your paper has been coming to John Smith and you wish 


If your paper reaches you in bad condition or does not reach you promptly, report 


If vou do not care to renew your subscription you will do us a favor if you will let 
us know briefly the reason why you wish the paper discontinued, 

Do not pay money to any strange agent unless he has a letter of authority and gives 
you a receipt on the printed receipt blanks of the publisher he claims to represent. 

Before sealing the envelope look your order over to be sure all is plain, that you 
haven’s forgotten to sign your name just as you wish it to appear on the label and 
that your postoffice, route and box number are given. 








N OUR Service Blank on page 46, we 


by authorities of my state: 


How to Get Experiment Station or Extension Circulars 


are making provision for you to order 
Experiment Station Bulletins, but our blank on that page does not cover Cir- 

culars. Hf you wish any of the Circulars mentioned in the lists on other pages, 

therefore, please fill in the following blank giving the numbers (not names) of 

circulars you wish, and mail along with the Service Blank. 

Editor Progressive Farmer: Please send me also the following Circulars issued 


Experiment Station Circulars Nos....... 


metension CiITCUIATH, NOS, cA phi 6w 0s 86565 








Notice to Progressive Farmer Cor- 


respondents 
NE of our readers writes us as follows: 
“I am sending an article for publication in 
your next issue. [ff you can allow me space 
I would appreciate it. If not I will still 
appreciate the paper and boost it whenever 
I have opportunity.” That is the spirit 


which we wish all our contributors had. We 
get enough letters to fill about ten papers 
the size of The Progressive Farmer, and we 
simply can’t afford space to print all of 
them, much as we should like to do so. If 
your letter doesn’t appear, Mr. Subscriber, 
just remember that it positively hurts us 
not to be able to print everything our 
friends send us, but we can’t. We pay for 
all articles we print, and because one letter 
is not printed is no reason for not sending 
others. But if you are going to get mad if 
somebody else’s letter gets in and yours 
doesn’t, then it may be better not to write 
at all. We do the best we can for all our 
contributors. 





Georgia Station Bulletins 


HE Georgia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

tion is located at Experiment, Ga., and 
the following bulletins are now available for 
free distribution: 


No. 


538—Second Report on Grapes. 
57—Cantaloupe Culture in Georgia. 
60—Common Ailments of Breeding Cattle. 
61—The Fig in Georgia. 

64—Cattle Ticks and Texas Fever. 
67—The Pium in Georgia, 
68—Japan and Hybrid Plums. 
72—Fertilization. 

73—The Peach-tree Borer. 
93—Corn Production. 
103—Nitrification in Acid Soils. 
104—Corn Culture. 

105—Cotton Cultivation. 
106—Vegetable Gardening. 
107—Sweet Potatoes, 

109—Digestion Experiments. 
110—Silos and Silage. 
111—Dehorning Cattle. 
112—Tomatoes. 

118—Cotton and Corn Variagies, 1914. 
116—Pecans. 

117—Winter Crops. 





Our Advertising Service Worth $5 
a Year 


NY farmer could well afford to pay $5 a 

year just for the advertisements in our 
paper and for The Progressive Farmers’ 
Suarantee of reliability that stands behind 
them. In fact, if he is a real business farm 
er he could well afford to pay $10 every year 
for this service and this insurance—a guar- 
antee of a square deal no matter what it is 
he wants to buy: farm machinery, livestock, 
poultry, seeds, and household supplies, etc. 
The man who doesn’t look over our adver- 
tising columns every week is simply cheat- 
ing himself. But don’t forget that in order 
to claim the benefits of our Progressive 
Farmer guarantee you must mention this 
guarantee when you write advertisers. 


State Fairs in 1917 
Tennessee State Fair_.._.Nashville, Tenn, 
September 17-22 ' 

: J. W. Russwurm, Secretary 
Tri-State Fair___....._....Memphis, Tenn. 
September 22-29 
Frank D. Fuller, Secretary 
Alabama State Fair__._._Birmingham, Ala. 
October 4-13 
Sam H. Fowlkes, Secretary 





Chattanooga District Fair-Chattanooga, | 


Tenn. 
October 1-6 
Joseph R. Curtis, Secretary 
Southeastern Fair____-_.-- Atanta. Ga. 
October 13-20 





R. M. Striplin, Manager 
Mississippi-Alabama Fair—Meridian, Miss. 
October 15-20 
A. H. George, Secretary 
Alabama State Exposition..Montgomery, 


a. 
October 22-27 
George T. Barnes, Secretary 
Gulf Coast: Pair. ccasesico acd Mobile, Ala. 
October 21-27 
W. F. Barry, Secretary 
Georgia State Fair........___. Macon, Ga. 
October 21-November 9 
Harry C. Robert, Secretary 


South Texas Fair___._- Beaumont, Texas 
Cc. R. Bone, Secretary 
East Tennessee Fair__-_._Knoxville, Tenn. 


September 17-22 
Geo. T. Barnes, Secretary 
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TESTED gain tera Powe 


ity. Also Poultry Foods 
and Supplies. Incubators 
and Brooders. 

Ask for our new catalogue 






We are headquarters for 


with prices. 












DIGGS & BEADLES 


Seed Merchants, 


Richmond, Va. 


3 Stores 





free illustrated catalog. 


FURNITURE PRICES SMASHED 


Lloyd’s Big Annual Clearing Sale of 
FURNITURE, STOVES, TALKING MACHINES, ETC. ° 


Wholesale reductions on ever 


thing for the home. New, fashion- 
able goods, the exact duplicates o 


what is being shown by the large 
stores in the big cities, now offered direct from the factory distributors 
at special reductions below their usual low prices. Write at once for 


THE WILLIAM LLOYD CO., S0iibine’ RICHMOND, VA. 


Factory Distributors 








Ready 


























be 





COPS PEO TER OFS thes ASIEN 
Where Shall We Send It? 


“THE GUARANTEE SPREADER” 


“Hard to Wear Out.” 
“‘Low and Easy to Fill.” 
Imagine a giant of powerful strength, then you have 
a mighty good vision of the new GUARANTEE LIME 
AND FERTILIZER SPREADER. Consider, please, 
the superior features, such as the superfeeds, shift- 
ing clutch, and spreading device. 

For durability, simplicity, and practicability, gen- 
tlemen, there never has been a spreader that could 
equal her, for spreading lime, GROUND LIMESTONE, 
commercial fertilizer, ete., EVENLY, or if you so 
desire she will sow the material in rows at a mo- 
ment’s notice. She works with ease, but, what I like 
about her most is the special patented features and 
how sturdy she is built. Place your order early to 
avoid the rush. You can save $15.00 by being the 
first one in your county to purchase the GUARANTEE 
SPREADER. Better write us today. THANK YOU. 


‘THE GUARANTEE MFG. CO. 
Dept. F 4, Baltimore, Md. 








When writing to advertisers say: ‘I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 














Steam Tractor 


FRICK Threshers 








FRICK’S DEPENDABLE MACHINERY 








Grain Thresher 


You want an engine having belt clearance either way—‘‘The advantage of being able to set the 
engine in either directign can only be appreciated by one who has had it to do.” The FRICK is also 
especially good for hauling a Road Grader, because of its ability to draw a very heavy load slowly and 
keep going—the easiest steamer built. 


are light runners and do fast, clean work—built in eight (8) sizes, and 
attachments can be furnished for successfully threshing a great vari- 


ety of grains. 








Th FRICK Improved Saw Mill Engine with High Pressure Boiler, center crank engine with 
e balanced valve and improved rocker arm valve gear is “ really a wonderful En- 
gine,” built in five (5) sizes, (36 to 110 Actual Horse Power) 


FRICK Saw Millls, stvct2> uaty 


built of se- 


lected material and embody the very latest im- 
provements for rapid, accurate sawing. 


Ask for our 1917 Catalogues and Terms. 


FRICK COMPANY, 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
q 


Saw Mills, Accurate and Rapid 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a = ed twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20, word, 
Each word. number or initial | Tndusting each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts as a separate word. Adver 
accepted without cash witb order. 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cente a word each insertion. 














| | MACHINERY 


For Sale, Cheap—30 horse-power oil en- 
gine Practically new. a for auto- 
mobile. S. Hare, Harrelisville, N. C. 








Hampshire Hogs, Bred Gilts and sows pric- 
ed for quick sale. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 
Indiana, 


i  * 
Extra fine O. I. C. pigs, registered stock. 
M. O. Bowman, Marshville, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINA 
Registered Poland China Boars ready for 
service, also bred gilts, $25 each, Guaran- 
teed. John W. Alexander, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 


Registered ~ Poland-< China Hogs—Big | type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Poland-Chinas—Pigs $18 per pair, boars, 
bred sows and gilts. The great show herd 
of the South. J. D. Thomas & Co,, Round 
Hill, Va. 


Big Type e Poland-' China—We have a “few 
boars ready for service that we must move 
to make room for spring pigs that have be- 
gun to arrive. Will also sell a few more 
bred gilts. Write for prices. N. J. Bell, 
Calhoun, Ala.” 


ABERDEEN-ANGUSB 














For sale or exchange for livestock, two- 
horse riding disc cultivator. Latest improv- 
ed, used one week. Fine machine, Meridian 
College, Meridian, Miss. 


“Wanted—Second-hand Mortice Bevel Gear 
and pinion: upright shaft with steel toe 
and step; line shafting; couplings; adjust- 
able boxes; hangers; pulleys; tightener pul- 
leys; bur mill; fiour packer; six elevators; 
power sheller; wheat scales; iron safe; 
writing desk and chair. Must be good 
and cheap. Describe and price, Isom 
Dimmette, Chase City, Va. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


Successful Principal wants position, next 
term. College training; State certificate. 
Box 137, Fayetteville, N. C 


Agents—100 per cent profit guar ranteed 
selling sprayers, gasoline pumps and auto- 
washers. Write Rusler Co., Johnstown, O. 


Reliable men to sell Fruit Trees, Orna- 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees. Light pleasant 
work. Good ‘profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 
Concord, Ga. 











““Wanted—Salesmen—To sell “Gold Medal 
Winning” lighting plants for farm homes, 
schools and churches. Salary proposition. 
State selling experience. Reference requir- 
ed. Davis Acetylene Company, Box 94, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, 


“Salesmen Wanted—To canvass the farm- 
ing and threshing trade, soliciting orders for 
Lubricating Oils, Greases and Paints. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for right party. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Address at once 
The Victor Oil Company, Clevel land, Ohio. 


WwW ant two white men ‘or boys of a good 
family, to work on farm. Equipped with 
Machinery and in a good neighborhood. 

Vill pay liberal wages with board and lodg- 
ing. Good home for good workers. For 
further information apply, G. E. Robertson, 
Blac kstone, Va. 


“We need local, ], district ¢ and ‘state agents, 
see our advertisement on page 33 of this is- 
sue. Work on commission or salary basis. 
Parties applying must have means to get to 
the farmers. When applying address Sales 
Manager, The Nitra-Germ Sales Co., (Inc.), 
Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ~—| 


Wanted—Young, able-bodied married man 
to do farm work, feed stock. “Opportunity,” 
Kollock, 8. C, 

~ Position guaranteed, $720-$1,2 200. 
monthly from salary. 
ducted, 
burg, Va 











Tuition 
Transportation de- 
Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 


Registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls and heif-~ 
ers. At reasonable prices. Occaneechi Is- 
land Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernsey Bull = — Calf— 
W. R. Allison, Mooresville, N. C 
‘HOLSTEINS i Ae 
For Sale—Full blooded Holstein bull, Box 
82, Chadbourn, N. C. 
Registered Holstein Heifers and. Bulls— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 























For Sale—Registered Hoistein bull calf. 
A dandy. Write quick. Cedar Lane Farm, 
Pete rsburg, Va 


‘Holstein ¢ avast, “sexes, , 15-16th” ‘pure, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere. 
Edgewood Farm, Whitewater, Wis. 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, _Orange, Va. 


JERSEYS _ 


For § 8 Sale—Registe red Je oTsey bull. Long ong 
staple see 2d. R. Shannonhouse, Edgefield, Ss. Cc. 
Registered Jersey Bnll calves of richest 


breeding for sale. Prices reasonable. F. B. 
Gordon, Salem, Virginia. 





White Leghorn Cockerels and hatching 
eggs. High laying strain. Red Briar Farm, 
Hendersonville, N. C. ~ 


~~ Prize- winning Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs $1, 15, postpaid; $5 hundred. H. B. 
Graves, Pageland, 8. C. 


~ Single ~ Comb — Brown Leghorn “Eges for 
Hatching—Larger kind, with good combs and 
markings. Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, Ala. 





E ges—Single Comb White Leghorn eges, 
$2 per setting, Young’s strain, quality guar- 
anteed. Quint Yarborough, Roxboro, N. C. 


50 S. C. W. Leghorn hens and pullets, 
$1 up. Some are prize winners. Eggs $1.50 
and $3 per 15 J. B. Tucker, Chicod, N. C, 


Farm raised Single Comb White Leghorns 
—Ten yearling hens and one cock, $10. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. M. C, Mullen, Maple- 
ville, N. C. 

Choice White Leghorns, $1 each, 
strain. World’s greatest layers. 
setting; $5 hundred, 
North Carolina, 


Tom Barron Single Comb White Leghorns. 
The famous 200-egg strain. Hatching eggs 
15, $1.50; 100, $8. Lindenwold Poultry 
Farm, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


Barron strain, Single Comb White Leg- 
horn hatching eggs for sale, $1.50 per 15; 
$4.50 per 50; $8 per 100. Melrose Farm, 
Box 992, Wilmington, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Heavy 
winter layers, stock, eggs, and baby chicks. 
Prices reasonable. Thos. Donaldson, Rt. 8, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Barrons utility White Leghorns—Males 
imported direct. Chicks, eggs, stock, custom 
hatching. Request circular, Royal Ridge 
Farm, Front Royal, Va. 


“A few more White Leghorn cockerels 
bred from $15 cock, the first check for $1.50 
each gets them; also fine lot Bourbon Red 
turkeys, toms $5, hen $3. Mrs, S. H. Finch, 
Moltonville, ees 








Barron 
Eggs $1 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, 

















~ “White Leghorns—10, 000 big, _ husky “baby 
chicks with the ‘get’ in them delivered 
safely anywhere, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free circulars. Correspondence invited. 
James Robey, Pineora, Ga, 


Baby Chix—Hatching eggs. Young's” strain 
Single Comb White Leghorns, that have been 
bred to lay, and have won first prize in ev- 
ery show where exhibited. Chix 1l5c each, 
in lots of 25 to 100; $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs $2 per 15; $4 per 50; $6 per 100. 





One registered Jersey bull, 3 years old, 
bought for $75 at 12 months. Will take $100. 
Sure getter. Going out of dairy business, 
Said to be finest in country. C. E. Patterson, 
Houstonville, N. C. 

Jerseys for Sale—Three registered bull 
calves out of St. Lambert cows by a son of 
Viola’s Oxford Lad, will sell cheap; also 8 
cows fresh or coming fresh in February or 
March, | _River View Farm, Rice, Va. 

SHORTHORNS 

Wanted—Milking Shorthorn bull and heif- 
er calves. Registered or high grade. Im- 
mune to Texas fever. A, A. C, Home and 
Orphanage, _Dowling Park, Fla. 


ies ‘DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie | Pups—M. x. 
Herndon, Va 


English Blood “Puppies—W. N. Cavin, 
Mount - Holly, 2 N. C 


Bull Fema eiaat “blood, | $5 ‘each. M. M. 
Murray, Waliace, N. C 


Fine registered Collie pups for sale. Beau- 
tiful markings. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, 
Tenn, 

Wanted—aA pair of well trained pure-bred 
bloodhounds. Nothing but the real things, 
W. L. Patrick, P. O. Box 223, Greenville, 
North Carolina, 














Stroud, 














Alabama Leghorn Farms | Co., Ensley, Ala. 


LIGHT BRAHM AS _ 


“Mammoth Light Brahmas—World s 
winter layers for sale. Hens $3 each; cock- 
erels $5 each. Eggs after March Ist, $1 for 
15; $3 for 50; $6 for 160. Arthur Simmons, 
Rt. 10, Burlington, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS 


~ Butt ‘Orpington eggs, $1 for 13. Geo. Hack- 
ney, Lexington, W.. 4 









st 





Buff “Orpingtons—Eggs “now. 
prices and show record, 
Shelby, N. C. 


Pure-bred Buff Orpington cockerels for 


sale. Prize winners, $5 apiece. W. Cabot 
c Chappe ll, Dinw iddie, © Va. 


‘Yearling White Orpington hens, “$2. Fif- 
teen eggs $1.25. From pen headed by Aldrich 
cockerel, $2. Mrs. Ormond Stone, Clifton 
Station, Va. 


~ Write for 
Bloom Kendall, 











For Sale—Some nice Single Comb Buff Or- 
pington cockerels, hens and pullets. Eggs for 
hatching from Cook and Imported stock. 
Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 


~-s PEAFOWLS 


Peafowls—Old peacocks, $6; young pea- 
cocks, $4; hens $3. Mrs. R. E. Beaman, 
Stantonsburg, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 











HORSES AND JACKS 





Snr ona ogg why not Jearn the barber 
trade and make from $15 to $25 per week. 
Make money while learning. Positions guar- 
anteed to successful graduates. Write for 
catalogue. Durham Barber College, Inc., 
Durham, N. C. 


For Sale—Pair 6-year-old grade Percher- 
ons. W.S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


Two well bred Jacks for sale or exchange 
for beef c oe E. 8. Armfield, Rt. 3, Greens- 
L Laro, N. 














Ww © QR MORE BREEDS 





B LIVESTOCK ~~ 


BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 
Fine lot pure-bred Berkshire pigs, thrifty, 


Prolific strain. Robert M. McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 











Wanted—Eerkshire Boar, age six months, 
weight 100 pounds or more. Thos, F. Nor- 
fieet, Roxobel, N. C. 

Pedigreed Berkshire boar pigs. Bight 
weeks old $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

M. Sims, Louisa, Va. 








Berkshire Sow—Young and prolific, also 
pigs. All registered. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. W. Lowrance, Mooresville, N. C. 

Berkshire Pigs—Large, thrifty, well-bred. 
Not “cheap stuff,’ but good animals at farm- 
ers’ prices, W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Registered Berkshire sow, ‘unbred. Ship- 
ping weight 250 pounds. Fine breeder, regu- 
Jar weight four hundred. First check $30 
gets her. H. B_ Turner, Hephzibah, Ga. 


~ pu ROC-JERSEYS 
Twelve weeks Duroc pigs, $7. Rob Boyd, 
Randolph, Va 
Pure-bred ae eT weeks, $5. B. O. 
Bumpass, Bumpass, Va. 
Fine registered Duroc 
prolific stoc ke 

















Pigs—tvU nusually 

Harvill Brown, Warthen, Ga, 

Registered “Duroe Boars, 

pigs, bred right, priced right. 
kins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Gilts—Choice 
Claude Jen- 


“Duroc -Jerse y Pigs—Re giste red, $7; ‘pedi- 


greed $6, 8 to 10 weeks old. C, a. Watkins, 
Rt. 1, Highland Springs, Va. 
Two Duroc-Jersey sows, March farrow, 
$27.50 each. One Duroc-Jersey boar $20, 
W. Morrison, Rt. 1, Waxhaw, N. C. 
Registered Duroc male and female pigs, 
Defender strain, sows bred to Knapp’s De- 
fender. Knapp ‘Se hool, Nashville, Tenn, 
HAMPSHIRES 


Registe fered Hampshire _ Pigs—L. Cc. A ‘Allen, 
Hoschton, Ga. 











For Sale—Registered Wampshire hogs, all 
ages. Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 





Wanted—Three months old pigs, any 
breed. We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 
pose between now and May first. If you have 
now, or will have before April fifteenth, any 
boars or gilts of any breed, write us quot- 
ing prices. All pigs must be three months 
old and registered, and all will be bought in 
the open market. The Progressive Farmer 
Company. 


Reds—Extra value in cockerels, eggs. Mrs. 
J. C, Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


Rose Comb Red Cockerels and Pullets for 
sale. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N. C 


Single Comb | Rhode Island Reds—15 ezes 
prepaid $1.50. Fancy layers. Beulah Brake, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Reds—Established reputation, oldest exist- 
ing strain. Eggs from carefully mated\pens, 
Redwing Poultry Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 














Nothing but range reared “Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. Baby chicks, lic each, 
Eggs 15 for $1.50, Mrs. J. L. Edwards, Dar- 
lington, 8. C. 


Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners. 
Rich red color, Bred to lay, Eggs $1.50 per 
15, parcel post. N. W. Long, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina. 








[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 


Choice Mottled Ancona stock. B, M. 
Stroup, Cherryville, N. C 

“Mottled Anconas that have won more 
prizes, at state fairs than all competitors 
combined. Males $1.50. females $1, any 
age. Trio $3; 15 eggs $1. Roy Hornady 
Rock Creek, N, C. 











Fine Black Spanish—Greate st layers. Eges 


$1.50 setting. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 


BUTTERCUPS _ 
Sicilian Butterc 
J, W. Toole, Macon, Ga, 
HAMBURGS 
“Pure-bred Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs 
$1 per dozen, Mrs, A. H. Walker, Norlina, N, C. 
LEGHORNS 
“Choice Brown Leghorn Stock—John S&S. 
Stroup, Cherryvill N. C. 











» stock and eggs. 








Brown Le ghorns—Hatching, CEES. Winners, 
Paul Pearson, Charlotte, N. 

Brown Leghorn Eggs $1 per 15. $5 per 
100. ©. W. Reed, Hertford, N. C. 








Pure Bred Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, ‘Winners of twelve prizes, six firsts. 
Fine winter layers; 15 eggs, 2. Roberta 
Ray, Linden, Ne c. 





Rhode Island Reds—Finest strain, deep 
rich red, fine layers. Eggs from show 
stock, $2, $3 a setting. Utility young hens 
sheap. Meridian ( ‘ollege, Meridian, Miss, 


“For Sale—15 Single Comb Cockerels, won 
25 first prizes, 2 silver cups, 2 club ribbons, 
Eggs for sale, mating list free. Write Ridge- 
way Farm, E. A. Morrison, Stony Point, N. C. 


Single ‘Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
Healthy, vigorous, free-range fowls. Good 
layers, $1.50 for fifteen. Express prepaid on 
cash orders. J, B. Ferneyhough, Box 1458, 
Richmond, Va. 

Reds—Both combs. Prize winning strain. 
Cockerels $2.50 to $10. Pullets $2 to $5. 
Eggs $2, $4, per 15. Fourteenth year. Won 
37 firsts. Catalogue free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, N. 





Single Comb Reds—Stoc k direct. from fi first 
winners, Madison Square Garden, Boston, 
Chicago. Mine just won first, second cock- 
erel, first, second pullet, Wadesboro. Second 
pen, first cockerel, Winston-Salem, State 
Show. Cockerels $2, $5. Eggs $4, $2, 15, 
Prepaid. Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, 
North Car oling Le 





> Pure-bred W hite Leghorn - eges $1.15 set- 
ting. Manuel Wilson, Catz Aw ba, .N. C. 


“200° Egg Strain—wl hite Leghorn. Fancy 
breeders. Great winners. Eggs $2 setting. 
Mapleton _ Farms, Greensboro, N C. 





Pure --bred Brown | Leg! 10rn eggs $1.50 per 
fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed, Dover 
Mull, Shelby, N. C 


Single Comb White” Leghorn eges for 
hatching, fine breed, 15 eggs $1.25. A. B. 





Fitch, Mebane, N, C. 


_ RHODE ISL: AND WHITES 


Rhode Island Whites—I have a nice bunch 
of Rose-Comb, pure bred, and pure. white, 
chickens for sale at $2 each. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. L. Shelton, Enville, Tenn. 


ROCKS 





} 





Barred Rock eggs, $1.25. C. Hamm, To- 
ae oe 


| b accoville, 


White Rock cockerels $1. Mrs, John D. 
Sharp, Pendleton, 8S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Barred Rocks Eggs $1 per 15. 


Cc. W. 
Reed, Hertford, N. C. 





Extra Fine White Rocks—Eggs, $1.50, 
$2.50 for 15. Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashe- 
boro, N.C 





Bar red Rock Eggs—Ringlet strain, $1 per 
setting; $2 for 'best. Western Slope Ranch, 
Salisbury, mM. ©, 


Eggs from best laying strain Buff Rocks, 
$1.50, $2, $2.50 per 15; $7 100. A. M. Fen- 
triss, Pleasant Garden, N, 





For Sale—Imperial Ringlet "Barred Ply- Ply- 
mouths. Cockerels $2.25; pullets $1.50. Mrs, 
Victor Woody, Rocky Mount, Va, 


“For Sale’—Pure- bred Barred — Plymouth 
Rock poultry. Eggs from selected pen mat- 
ings. Write me your wants. J. B. Alver- 
son, Marion, 8. C, 


Mapleville Barred Plymouth Rock Farm— 
250 pullets and hens, 25 beautiful cocks, se- 
lected from over 500 birds; well formed and 
well marked. Open for inspection, 12 eggs 
65 cents; 2 dozen $1.25: 5 dozen $3; 10 dozen 
$5.50; 20 dozen $10. Orders filled promptly, 
postpaid. H. H. Hobgood, Mgr., Mapleville, 
North Carolina. 


WYANDOTTES 











Silver Laced Wyandotte eges, gs, 15 for $1. 
T. S. Coble, Mocksville, N. 





White Wy andotte—Best layers year round. 
Eggs 15, Tbe. J. A. Punch, Newton, N. 


Champion White Wyandottes—Eggs for 
hatching reasonable. Frank Hamrick, Shel- 
by, N. Cc. 











White Wyandottes—Bred- -to- y-lay “kind. 15 
eggs $1.35, delivered. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va, 





Prize-winning Silver and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Viola Kiker, 
Polkton, N. C. 





Reduction Sale—Columbian Wyandottes, 
hens, 1; cockerels, $2. J. Bright Andrews, 
Chapel Hil,- N.C. 

~Pure-bred silver-Laced Wyandotte eggs 
from select stock, $1.50 per 15. Mrs, Jack 
Lovelace, South Boston, Va. 


White Wyandotte eggs, Fishel and Dustin 
strains, carefully mated, $1.50, $2 per 15. 
John E. Shepherd, Rt... 4, Burlington, N.C, 


Fifteen years of trapnest breeding, be s*hind 
my White Wyandottes. Eggs $2. Baby 


chick 20c each, _“Knightwood,” Rt. 1, Macon, 
Georgia. 





~ Pure-bred Co Columbian “Wyandottes—Splen- 
did winter layers. Trios for sale. Eggs, $1.50 


and $2.50 per 15. John G, Greene, High 
Point, N. C. 





Silver Wyandotte cockerels, $1.50 each. 
Eggs $1.50 per setting of fifteen. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ss. J. Thompson, Greenwood, 
South Carolina, 


“Regal- bred-to- lay White 1 Wy andottes, “Win 
and lay—the best pay. Eggs from (Dorcas) 
flocks, $2 per 15. From $100 pen (Regals) $4, 
Purity Farm, Leslie, Ga, 

TURKEYS 


M. B. Turkeys prize winners, Eggs. Mrs. 
Taylor, Vass, N..¢ 








“Pure-bred Bourbon Red Toms—Four-: fifty 
each, _Mrs. Fred Corcoran, Clarksville, Va. 
Mammoth Bronze Toms—From 15 to 21 


ve Miss Lillian Evans, Concord De- 
pot, Va 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


ies It Wears Feathers, I Have It—Eges, 
stock, literature, Uncle Joe, Rt. 7, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


-Pure-bred Golden, _ “Silver Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns, Stock and eggs. O. 
Eller, Wilkesboro, N. C, 





Eggs—15 for 75c. From Silver Spangled 
Hamburgs, Single Comb White ae 
. E. Punch, Rt. 4, Newton, N. 


Baby Chicks, 10c each. = $1 per 15. 
Stock from White Leghorns. Rhode Island 


Reds, Black Leghorns. Harlan Farms, Lock- 
hart, Ala, 





“Winter. laying and prize winning Barred 
Rocks and White Lezhorns. Eggs $i, $2 and 


$3 for fifteen. Juneau Poultry Farm Rt. 4 
Charlotte, N. C, 











The Best White Rocks White Leghorn, 
Black Minorcas, Silver Campines. Eggs, 15 
for $2.50. Oscar Bowden, East Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Bargain Sale—White and Golden Wyan- 
dottes Rhode Island Reds, Shepherd pup- 
pies. Males $2.50, females $2. Riverside 
Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. C, 





“Maple- Shade Poultry and Squab Farm 
White Leghorns, cockerels $1 and $1.50 each, 
Homer pigeons, five per lot, 60c each; 25 
per lot, 50c each. Reel Springs, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Soja Beans—$2.25 per bushel, f. 0. b. B. 
M. Lewis, Farmville, N. C. 














Soja Beans $2.25 per bushel, wa. for 
samples, J. R. Lewis, Walstonburg, N.C. 
~ For Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans. 
Ww. lL. Hall Feed & Seed Co., Greenville, N. Cc. 
Ninety-Day Velvet Bean Seed—One thirty- 
five bushel, Charter Oak Stock Farm, Bea- 
trice, Ala, 





Early Speckled Beans, $1.25 bushel. Two 
bushel order smallest shipped, Uriah Stock 
Farm, Uriah, Ala. 





Velvet Beans—Genuine Early Speckled 
$1.50; China $2.50 per bushel. M, Earl 
Carr, Albany, Ga, 





Celebrated Chinese beans, very prolific, 
heavy foliage, no furs, clean, sound, pure, 
$2 bushei. W. B. Johnson, Ellaville, Ga. 





Soy Beans—We are in the market for 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans, Send samples 
and quote prices. Hartsville Wholesale Seed 
Co., Hartsville, a. < 


Osceola Velvet Beans—The new and best 
varicty. Our booklet on beans shows act- 
ual field pictures and is full of information, 


Write for it. Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, 
Ala, 


Chinese Velvet seans—-99 “per cent good 
at $2.50 per bushel. Running peanuts five 
and half cents the pound; White Spanish six 
eents; Red Spanish seven cents. Browning’s 





Seed Farm, Helena, Ga, 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917] 

90-Day Velvet Beans—South’s greatest for- | 
age crop. Selected seed stock, can ship from 
Charleston, S. C., or Birmingham, Alabama. 
In 2-bushel lots or over $1.50. Address, Amzi 
Godden Seed & Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala, 


| 


For Sale—The celebrated 100-Day Speckle 


Velvet Beans. I sell any amount, car lots 
or single bushel... Small lots $1.50 bushel. 
Ask for delivered price on large lots. Qual- 
ity of seed fine. F. A, Bush, Richland, Ga. 
BERMUDA eid 
~ Hundred pounds Bermuda roots $1. Book- | 


Whitefield W atson, Orange burg, s. Cc. 


let. 

“Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised 
Valley. Pure, new crop. 
planting instructions. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. The South's best pasture grass. 
Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your station. R, S. Stitt & 
Son, Drawer A, ¥) Yuma, Arizona, 


in Yuma 
Free samples and 


- CABBAGE 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To our readers:—The extremely cold 
weather experienced in this section of the 
country has practically killed all the cab- 
bage plants. We have received many re- 
quests from our cabbage plant advertis- 
ers to discontinue their cards and in many 
instances instructions were received too 
late to withold their copy. Therefore, we 
would advise you to write to the growers 
before placing your order. 











Cabbage Plants—$1.25 per thousand. 
Ws Murray, Claremont, N. C. 


S. C. Wakefield Cabbage plants 1,000 $1; 25. 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, Cc. 


Cabbage Plants—Five million of them, 
Ready in February, March, and April, $1.50 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


“Frostproof’ cabbage plants 35c 100; 
300, 85; 500, $1.25, postpaid. Express $1.50 
thousand. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 


Frost_proof Cabbage 
and Charleston Wakefield, 500 at $1; 1,000 
at $1.50: 5,000 at $1.25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Enterprise Truck Farm, Georgetown, 
South Carolina, 


Cabbage Plants—Genuine frost-proof plants 
from pure selected seeds, the kind truck gar- 
deners use. By parcel post 500 $1; 1,000 
$1.75. By express 1,000 $1.50; 5, 000 up $i. 40. 
Stono ‘Plant Co., Johns Island, S. 


-CANTALOUPES 


Deiicious Cantaloupe—Try my seed and 
have a treat, 15c ounce; $1.50 per pound, 
Wm, Hamm, Munden, Va. 


CLOVER 


Sweet Clover Seed—5,000 pounds, recleaned 
sweet clover or Melilotus seed, 8c per pound 
in lots of 100 pounds or over, 10c pound, less | 
quantities. With each order for 10 pounds | 
we will enclose Progressive Farmer holders, 
66 page book ‘Sweet Clover.” It’s worth the 


G. 











Plants—Succession 














eA 


Wannamaker’s, Cleveland Big Boll, 
$2. S. Rothrock, Rockwell, N. C. 

For Sale—Genuine Perry cotton seed from 
my own crop. Produced last season 28 bales 
on 25 acre B. Moore, Raleigh, N. C. 


~~ Mitchell’: a 
proven success, larger staple, 
larger yield, earlier, and pro- 
ductive. The best against frost, 
storm, boli-weevil, insect and disease. Every 
sack sealed guaranteed 100 Ibs. for $6.50. 
Sugar ed E'arm Seed Department, Youngs- 
ville, N. 


bushel 











mproved 





King 
boll, better 
most prolific 
proof 


cotton 





Three Bales Per Acre—Record 
ley’s cotton under boll weevil 
Early, prolific, resists drouths, 
eases. 40 bolls to pound, 
lint, staple 1% inch. Doubled yield of other 
varieties in drouth and weevil sections in 
1916. Write for facts and proofs from your 


of Man- 
conditions, 
winds and dis- 
over 42 per cent 


own state, and special delivered price on 
seed. No boll weevils, E. S, Manley, Carnes- 
ville, Ga, 





~ Get-There-First Short ~ Cotton, $4 peck, 
Few left, disposition easy; hence, benefitting 
greatest number, will sell no one exceeding 
peck, Send dime for sample. Only cotton 
beats weevil. Earliest, sets nearly bale acre 
bolis before greatest weevil damage; grows 
till frost. Big’ boll, big seed, 41% per cent 
lint. Buy peck, plant acre, make 90 bushels 
for 1918, profit enormously. Watson 40- 
pound melon. sced, prolific, eariiest, $1 
pound, Reference: Allendale Bank, L, A, 


| Stoney, _Allendale, Ss. C. 


There is no investment “that “you” can pos- 
sibly make that will pay larger dividends 
than to buy our seed grown far away from 
the boll weevil territory, bred, improved and 
selected under the most scientific methods 
from our own farms, Wannamaker Pedi- 
greed Cleveland Big Boll, Improved Wilt 
Resistant, and Improved Cooke, sacked f. o. 
b. St. Matthews, 10 bushel lots $2.10; 25 
bushel lots $2.05; 50 to 100 bushel lots $2; 
150 to 200 bushel lots $1.95; 250 to 300 bush- 
el lots $1.90. Special price on larger quan- 
tities. Checks must accompany order. On 
account of the high standing, reputation 
and worth of our seed the demand always 
far exceeds the supply. Order early. Cal- 
houn Agricultural & Investment Co., Scien- 
tific Seed Growers, St. Matthews, S. C. 


CORN 
White Prolific Seed Corn for sale, 
lent yielder. Write, James J. 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 
Batt’s Seed Corn—Hand shelled, 


selected, bushel, $3; peck $1. W. 
chard, Warsaw, N. C. 

Bige’s 
fully for more than 
bushel. Mrs. Noah 
Nor th ¢ sarolina. 


“Marlboro Prolific Seed Corn—Absolutely 
free from the influence of other corns and 
absolutely pure. 75 cents per peck. Marion 
Stembridge, Milledgeville, Ga 

HEDGES 


Privet 








Excel- 
Councill & 





carefully 
Cc. Bian- 





7-ear Seed Corn—Grown success- 
20 years. $1 peck; $3 
Biggs, Scotland Neck, 








~ 100,000 Amoor River ‘and other 























‘ shrubbery. L, A. Reynolds, Clemmons, _N. cc 
money. Cunningham-Tate Co., Brooksville, | ——H————— - a 
Miss. KU DZU 
eS |. ae Kudzu Plants, 100 $2 postpaid, Noah 
disc itine ct " aa ons dest, @ wCE Carroll, Westville, Fla. 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—L, C. Al- | ——— ae a pSSS as 
len, Hoschton, Ga. aes LESPEDEZA ki eA Se 
Allen’s Mexican Big Boll, five-lock cotton. ~ Sample pound Lespedeza Seed postpaid, 
L. C. Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 50c. Write for circular and prices on larger 
— . ; = orders, W. E. Hopper, Agent, Zachary, La, 
For Sale—Sugar Loaf and Cooks Cotton | ——~——_—— ana re eee 
Seed. W. L, Hall Feed and Seed Co., Green- PECAN ‘TREES 
ville, N. C, 


Pure Rowden Cotton Seed, og inch staple, 





$2. Clear of black seed. Postmaster, Trades- 
ville, S. C. 

For Sale—Unmixed Cleveland Big Boll 
Cotton seed, $1.25 per bushel, C. H, Suber, 


Durham, N. C. 

Sunbeam Cotton Seed—Cleaned and grad- 
ed by power ecolpaaygeeE 31. 50 bushel, D. K. 
McRae, Laurinburg, N. C. 





For Sale—Genuine Perry cotton seed from 
my own crop. Produced last season 38 bales 
on 25 acres. V. B. Moore, Raleigh, N. C. 

Big Boll Texas Rowden—Improved Cook, 
Early maturing cotton seed. No weevils, 
Buy direct cheap. The Cole Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Big Boll Texas Rowden—Improved Cook, 
Early maturing cotton seed. No weevils, 
Buy direct cheap. The Cole Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Special -Selected Cotton Seed—Cleveland 
Big Boll, Ricks Half and Half, Two dollars 
a bushel. Burroughs-Pittman-Wheeler Co., 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 

Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, carefully 
selected for two years, ginned on my private 
gin, $2 per bushel; iots 10 bushel $1.75. J. 
E. Milner, Concord, Ga. a 

Best Lone Star, Mebane, Triumph and 
Rowden cotton seed. Grown especially for 
planting seed. Write for catalogue which 
tells why you should plant our good seed. 
Progress Seed Improvement Co., Carlton, 
Texas. 














“Early King Improved—Best of them all, 
year in and year out. Extra Early. $1.50 
in ten bushel lots, ten per cent off in fifty 





bushel lots, while they last. Check with 
order, Martin Seed Farm, Box 592, 
Greenville, S. C. 





Prolific King earliest known cotton, from 
famous seed farms, Youngsville, N. C. Une 
excelled. Long record beating weevils 
throughout South. Bank references. Write | 
quick, ee February price. Chas, ess 
berts Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


~ Hawkins" early prolific cotton § se seed, l. Write 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga., originator and 
grower of his quick maturing cotton, For 
testimonials and 90 day test with prices of 
seed of this wonderful cotton and whip the 
boll weevil t toa frazzle. 


Poole’s early boll, 1,137 pounds lint per 
acre 1914, on my entire crop. Superinten- 
dent of State Prison purchased ten bushels 
1915 and 500 bushels 1916, and its supervisor 
is still pleased with it. Highly endorsed. 
Write for prices on small or large amounts 
and testimonials. Icona Pool, Clayton, m6 


Osborne's Brown Cotton—1% inch staple, 
made this year 530 pounds lint an acre, and 
sold for 61 cents per pound. We offer this 
seed for 25 cents per pound. Also offer Im- 
proved Express, Mississippi Silk, and Webber 
seed at 5 cents per pound. Our own raising 
and staning Osborne Planting Co., Marian- 
na, Ark, 











| Georgia, 


| other varieties, 


~ Stuart, ¥Frotchers, Schley, Delmas, © Vande- 
man, Budded Pecans, 3 feet, 50c; 4 feet Tic 


each. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
ers write today for samples and prices of 
trees, Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 








Papershell Pecan Trees—Guaranteed to 
please you. Highest grade bred-up trees 
grown by experts of National reputation. 


Large illustrated booklet telling the truth 

about pecan trees free. Write for it at once, 

Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss, 
PEAS 

Peas for Sale—$2.60 per bushel, 
Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. 

Sound, recleaned, mixed peas, $2.25 bushel. 
Iron peas $2.35 bushel. Randolph Gillespie, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Wanted—From ten bushels to carload Iron, 
Clay, Unknown, Black and Speckled Peas. 
Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Florida. 

For 
prices, 








write. 











at bx wholesale 
peck $1.25, bu- 


Sale—Garden Peas 
Bliss Everbearing, 
shel $5; Telephone, peck $1.25, bushel $5; 
Thomas Laxton, peck $1.75, ‘pushel $6.5. 
F, O. B, Palatka, Fla., cash with order, and 
subject to previous sale. Our local plant- 
ing season for these seeds is over, and. we 
do not want to carry them over, for our mot- 
to is “Tested Seed that Grow.’’ Mann-Hodge 
Seed d Co., Palatka, Fla. 


c «PEANUTS 
Spanish h Peanuts—Bushel, 
arm, College Park, Georgia. 


______ POTATOES 











$2.25. Oakman 
Fa 





“Some extra fine Cobblers for sale, $2 ~ bush- 
W. B. Meeks, Crewe, Va. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall and Por- 
to Rico yams. We guarantee our seed stock 
to be unmixed and free of trash and strings. 
1 bushel $1; 5 bushels 90 cents; 10 bushels 
or more 85c. J. F, Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, 


el, 

















Sweet Potato Plants or Vines—Guaranteed 
true to name. Raised in open field under irri- 


gation. Begin shipping March the twenty- 
fifth. Nicely packed, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 


Pumpkin Yam, Triumph, Negro Killer, and 
Shipping in three days of 
time wanted. 1,000 to 10,000 $1.50; 10,000 to 
25,000 $1.40; over 25,000 $1.25. Plant Farm 
covers seventy-five acres. Bank reference 
furnished. Wholesale and retail. J. T. & G. 
Ww. Clark, Thomasville, Georgia. 


STRAW BERRIES 


~ Excelsior, Klondyke, Aroma and Gandy 
strawberry plants. Price by express, collect, 
$1.75 per 1,000; 300 for $1 postpaid. Safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. L. V. 


| Sinclair, Dayton, Tenn. 





Strawberry Plants—Postpaid. Excelsior, 
Klondyke, Lady Thompson, Bubach, 600 $1; 
1,000 $1.35. Ozark, Haverland, Gandy, Ever- 


bearing Francis, 300 $1. Progressive Ever- 
bearing, 100 $1.50 Miller Plant Co., Hick- 
lory, N. C. 











TOBACCO 
Adcock tobacco seed, 





cultivated without 








fertilizer. My supply of seed is out. Pervis 
Tilley, Bahama, N. C. 
WATERMELON _ i 
Florida Favorite Watermelon seed, 50c 
pound. J. Junker, Frogmore, 8. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS | SEEDS AND PLANTS" 
Brown Turkey Figs 
3, $1, postpaid. 
North Carolina, 

















‘Double cropper. 
Miller Plant Co., 


50c; 
Hickory, 


‘Choice Lucretia _ Dewberry Plants—Sixty 
cents per hundred, f. o. b. $3 to $500 per acre 
net. C. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C, 
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Registered Shorthorn Bulls 
If you expect to have calves before 
next winter you must buy and use 
a Bull now. Some fine Heifers. 

SHEDDEN FARMS, 


Raymond, Georgia. 
Ga, y 














Wanted to buy Lespedeza,, 
Velvet Beans, Cowpeas. J. 
Co., Cotton Merchants, Greensboro, N. 

Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable, 
peach trees, 8 cents. 
Get catalogue. 
well, Ga. 


Blounts Prolific seed corn, 
strictly two-eared variety. 


Soy Beans, 
E. Latham, 
Cc. 

Fine 
Kieffer pears, 10 cents, 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- 








field selected, 
Sample ear 10c, 


Early Triumph sweet potatoes. Gordon 
Ww Wilfong, New ton, N. 4 
~ Vegetable | Plants, ‘Cabbage, - Potatoes, , and 


Tomato Plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
received first shipped. 
Plant Co. _Orlando, Fla, 
Tomato Seed—New Stone, < and Greater 
Baltimore. Pound postage paid, $1.5 De- 
scription sweet Potato plant list A re- 
quest. H. Austin, Felton, Delaware. 
Frost-proof Wakefield, and Succession 
Cabbage Piants—Prepaid post, 500, $1; 1,000 
$1.75. Onion and Strawberry plants same 
price. Farmers Plant Co., Martins Point, 
South Carolina, 


First orders 
Georgia and Florida 








ae BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale. 


solicit your Ra 
aud invite you to visit 


Blantyre Stock Péed 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 














Registered Jersey Bull Calves | 
For Sale. One month to one year 
old. Prices, $50 to $100. Write for 
breeding and description. 


DIGGS FARM, 
W. D. Lewis, Mgr., Rockingham, N. C. 








For Sale—Clay, 
peas; 
Hall 


Black and Whippoorwill 
Mammoth Yeilow soy beans, Nancy 
and other varieties seed sweet pota- 











toes. Write for special price list. Hickory 
Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. i 
Porto Rico Plants—$1.50 per 1,000; cab- 
bage, tomato, leading varieties $1.25 per 
1,000. Write for quantity prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction on arrival guarane 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla, 








3.000,000 Cabbage Plants—Wakefield: and 
Early Flat Dutch, from best seed, extra well 
rooted, 80c to $1 per 1,000, according to 
quality. Now ready. Potato slips and to- 
mato plants in season. J. R. Davis, Bartow, 
Fla. 








Japanese Seed Ribbon Cane—Seed prepaid 
quart 25c; peck $1.25; bushel $4. Produced 
for us 352 gallons per acre. Sold at 60c, Or- 
ange, Red Top, and Amber produced 30 gal- 
lons per acre, sold at 50c. Resits floods and 
drouths best of all. Red Star Farms, Salis- 








bury, N. C, 

10,000,000 Plants—Cabbage plants, Wake- 
field Succession, Flat Dutch. Potato plants, 
Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph, Tomato 
plants, Livingston Globe, Acme Shipping 
from our Florida Farm, $1.50 per 1000, 
$1.25 in 10,000 lots. J. Q. Dorris Plant 
Farm, V aldosta, Ga, 

Pe eanuts, Cowpe as Velvet Beans, Soy 
Beans and other leguminous crops, if you 


wish to know how to raise a maximum crop 
at less expense and improve your soil at the 
same time, read our ad. on page 33 of this 
issue. Ask for our booklet you will not put 
yourself under any obligation. The Nitra- 
Germ Sales Co., (Inc.), Box 363, Savannah, 
Georgia, 


Choice recleaned _ Mammoth Yellow 
Beans, $2.10 per bushel. Alaska peas $6.50 
per byshel. Maine grown Irish Cobbler seed 
potatoes $6.50 per 11l-peck sacks. Burt oats 
85c per bushel; 10 bushel lots. Poultry feeds, 
corn, oats and chops. All kinds garden and 
field seeds. Let us supply your needs. E. P. 
Carter & Co., Washington, N. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Water Wheel—Improved turbine and con- 
nections, Ss. Rothrock, Rockwell, Ww Ci 


Soy 











For Sale—Incubators and ‘brooders, in first- | 
class condition. Sturtevant Bros., Kushia, | 5 
Alabama, 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 


Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. €. 


One hundred tons or, ‘Seed Feed Meal 
for sale at $32 per ton. Cash with — 
Winston Gr: ain Co » WwW inston- Salem, N. 


Old Time Clay Pipes, 
ium size; 50c 
with order. 
Salem, N. C. 





25e dozen for med- 
dozen for large size. Cash 
Winston Grain Co., Winston- 





~ Velvet | Bean Meal—The ‘best “dairy feea ¢ on 
earth. Also seed velvet beans, all varieties, 
Write us for prices. Chipley Gin Company, 
Chipley, Fla, 





Our famous Sugar House Molasses’ at 35c a 
gallon, in 5-gallon cans or 10 gallon kegs. 
Cash with order. Winston Grain Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 





Wanted to exchange Wisconsin Incubator, 
used one season for White Leghorn or Ply- 
moth Rock chickens. Mrs, Sallie M. Stew- 
art, Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Improved Seeds—Cotton. corn, Watson wa- 
termelon. Also Duroc-Jersey hogs. Eggs 
from Single Comb Rhode Island Red chick- 
ens. Lewiston Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Fertilizer Materials—Write us for cash 
prices on ground fish, nitrate soda and oth- 
er fertilizer materials. Shipment in hg 
carloads. Karow & McIver, Savannah, Ga 


Money to Loan—I will lend you money at 
6 per cent interest, liberal advances on cot- 
ton to be held in the best market in the 
South. J. E. Latham he Cotton Mer- 
chants, Greensboro, N. 


Spraying Materials for Sale—Thomsen 
Chemical Co’s. complete line. Lime-Sulphur 
solution and arsenate of lead, for all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables. Fort Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Valley, Georgia. 

Wanted—Three months old pigs, any 
breed. We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 
pose between now and May first. If you 











North 


acres, 
hay, and tobacco both bright and. shipping. 


watered. 





have now, or will have before April fifteenth, 
any boars or gilts of any breed, write us 
quoting prices. All pigs must be three | 
months old and registered and all will be | 
bought in the open market. The Progressive | 
Farmer Company. 


HORSES AND JACKS 





“nA 





Stallion For Sale or Exchange 
MADERA HALL: Bay Stallion, 
foaled March 14th, 1911. Sired by 
Walnut Hall, 20814; dam, Aneta J., 
Tr. 2.17144, by Madwood, son of 


Nutwood. Second dam, Eagless 
by Eaglebird. 
Weighs 1,050 pounds. Is a superb individual. 


Never been trained for speed but is a fast trotter. 
Hias been used in the Stud since a three-year-old 
and is a sure foal getter. Can earn himself out 
in the Stud this spring. Is standard and regis- 
tered and a cup winner in the show ring. 
Will sell him for one-half his worth or 
will trade for a pair of mules. Write 
for photo and price, or come to see him. 


J. B. GIBSON, Dillon, S. C. 











PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy work stock under boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepare now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 
means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 


, C. L. BENNETT, 


Jefferson, 





Georgia. 
| 











For Sale—Bee Hives. Beekeepers’ 
of all kinds, Write for special 
Roebuck Gin Co., Roebuck, S. C, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
Lut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 


Supplies 
price iist, 














Wanted—To locate parties to buy farms, 
J. T. Banks, Eure, N. C. 


60—100 Acres—Dwellings. “Real bargains, 


| J. H, Henley, Sanford, N. 


Large and small farms jor sale in eastern 
Carolina. Write for list. Joe A. 
Parker, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Let us subdivide your farm or town prop- 
erty and sell it at Auction. We can get 
highest prices for your property. Carolina 
Realty Company, Raleigh, N.C. 


Farm—165 acres, Dwelling and o outhouses. 
Wood and water, some timber. Conveniently 
located. Near improved roads. Good neigh- 
borhood, Norman H. Williams, Chase City, 
Virginia. 

Virginia 
river 








Farm—Improved 
bottoms, 
land 


land, 
firewood and timber. 
adapted to wheat, corn, 


fertile 
520 
oats, 
Can be divided into three farms, each well 
Address G. C. Stone, Hurt, Va. 
For Sale—A 20 or 25-acre truck and cattle 
farm in Asheboro, N. C. Two farm dwellings 
and wells. Fine orchard. Long front Pine- 
hurst gravel road. Five minutes walk to 
courthouse and school. Easy terms, quick 
sale. J. P. Boroughs, Kemp’s Mills, N. C. 


“Farm for Sale in Lee County—80 acres 





good level loam soil 50 acres open well 
watered, two miles from town, one-half 
mile from good road, six-room house on 
place also tenant house, plenty outbuild- 
ings, good tobacco barn, good barns and 
cribs, about two hundred and fifty thousand 


feet standing pine timber, plenty of wood. 
Land fine for cotton, tobacco, corn and small 
grain. Buildings and timber should bring as 
much as place can be bought for. Price 
$3, 250. Box 175, Sanford, N. C 


"874 acres; | highly “improved; on Nation- 
al Highway; five miles Kenbridge; 250 acres 


open; level; well watered; splendid im- 
provements; nicely timbered; loam soil; price 
$12,500. 347 acres; two-thirds cleared; well 


wooded and watered; on National Highway, 
convenient to three railroad towns; undulat- 
ing; good general purpose farm; nice 
dwelling and adequate outbuildings. Only 
$7.600. 256 acres; four miles two good towns; 
R. F. D., schools and churches convenient, 
chocolate soil; one third open, balance 
growing timber; five room house; barns, 
ete.; price $3,500. For additional informa- 
tion concerning the above and 200 other 
farms write, The Virginian Realty Co., 
Kenbridge, Virginia. 





Save this issue for future reference, 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 45) 
DURYEA 
50 Shorthorns 50 
AT AUCTION 
FROM THE SOUTH’S BEST HERD, 


te Make oe yates Se each pow At Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., 


shown here for reference only. Money can’t buy 

















a a re ee er Sa a 





Imperial Brace—The bul! we regret to sell and 


him but it can buy cows carrying calves sired by one of the greatest alive. He is famous the world 
him and in this sale. ues ay e ruary 21 1917 over and we stake our reputation on him as a sire. 




















COWS—_-BULLS—-HEIFERS 


Again we come to the Southern people and offer to them at that we are still using his own sire and do not need him. In a 
their own price the greatest lot of Shorthorn Cattle they have ever way we feel we are making a mistake to let him go. He’s the 
had the opportunity to buy. Those who have kept informed know pride of the farm and has proven himself a wonderfully able sire. 
what Lespedeza Farm Shorthorns have accomplished. They have Many of the heifers and young bulls in this sale are his get and 
become famous throughout America and even foreign countries. will show for themselves what he will do for the man lucky 

At this sale, we will offer without reservation some of the enough to bid him in. 


SR 


choicest animals in our herd. There will be 10 Bulls and 40 Loc ctur Th . 
Females—the latter consisting of cows and heifers, bred and open, k at the Pi es in is Advertisement. They Tell the Story. 
and a few with calves at foot. The photographs in this advertisement will give a very good 


, idea of the cattle in this sale but no camera is capable of doing 
Imperial Brace, Maa7 Times a Grand Champion, In This Sale. them justice. Note their wonderful type, conformation, style and 


“Imperial Brace” is one of the greatest young bulls in the quality. They are not the “hot-house” pampered kind. They are 
world. We have shown this great young sire with wonderful vigorous, deep, growthy youngsters that can meet anybody’s 
success all over the United States. Until this year he was never cattle anywhere and hold their own. 
defeated—having won 27 Grand Championships as a junior calf, a We point with great pride to that grandest of all grand bulls— 
junior yearling and a two-year-old. He is conceded to be one of Lespedeza Sultan. He, of course, is not for sale, but in this sale 
the greatest bulls alive. He is being sold for no other reason than there will be a few cows with calves at foot sired by him. 


Don’t Forget—The Time and Place—Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., February 27, 1917, at 1 o’clock P. M., sharp. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 


Catalog will be mailed to all asking for it, but better than 
all would be for you to come in person. Mail bids will have 
fair treatment if you can’t come. 

Address all inquiries for catalog, information, etc., to 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 


HICKORY VALLEY, TENN. 


COL. CAREY JONES, 
Auctioneers: ) COL. THEO MARTIN. 











“School Girls’’—These—just as they romp and play on 


Future ‘‘Society Matrons” in the Shorthorn world—2-year 
Lespedeza campus—yearlings in this sale. ‘‘Ready money” - NOTE—F. I. Derby will sell 50 head of Shorthorns at Jack- olds in this sale. They are sired by our best bulls and out 


themselves and bank accounts for their new owners. son, Tenn., February 28—day following our sale. of cows that money can’t buy. 























oF ESSEX 
Purebred CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gore goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 
5. EB. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C 

HAMPSHIRES 
—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES— 
Boars and Giits (oo te Move Them. 


BELLMONT STOCK FARM, 
Decatur, indfana. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


JERSEYS 








PIAA AI 


Meridale Jerseys 
Bull Calf 


Ready for service—a grandson of 
Interested Prince 58224(Imp.)and 
backed by three generations of 
Register of Merit dams. He rep- 
resents blood lines followed at 
Meridale Farms for 
more than 28 years 
Write for pedigree. 


“27 AYER & McKINNEY 


ree __ 800 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


POLLED JERSEYS 


For Breeders’ Names and other Information, 
Address. 


CHAS, £. MATHIELD, Secretary. 
Rt. 4. Box 43, ‘Springfield, “Ohio. 


Purebred Registerea || BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS 200% scores. HEREFORDS 
H rt) L Ss T E { N epetonshty bred ote Be ee | from nigh D sesurg Gems dams. RAPALA ELE LAL “casera 















produced yearly for five consecutive 
years an average of 11490 Ibs. of milk 
and 604 Ibs. of butter fat, equivalent to 
705 Ibs. of butter. 


Buy a GUERNSEY BULL for Your Grade Herd 
Write for our free booklets about GUERNSEYS 


The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box S. B. Peterboro, N. H. 























— 


BIG HALF TON No. 217217 


Best Breeding and Individuality. 
The big stretchy kind of BIG TYPE POLANDS 
is the kind that we offer February 21, 1917. 


Write for Catalog. 
L. M. GABHART & CO., 
Franklin, Indiana. 





KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Plantation walkers. Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe 


Gelivery guaranteed. State exact wants first 
letter. 















™ THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
“Bohemian King 2410’ Allen &. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 











“Blue Grass King’’ 








POLAND 








. CHINAS 


Y and sent on approval. Our friends 




















































































: mame. Ane ANG able prices. ‘Splendid bull calves of rie breeding, $50. 
‘ Cattle. You win if from 
3. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, tl. CATTLE KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. | | —Pure-bred Hereford Cattle— 
The scope of its labors and the numerous de- 
TAMWORTHS talle involved. in the administration of the afairs ABERDEEN-ANGUS Sons and daughters bes Armour 
oe oe tee a — Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Youn 
. prehended by a consideration of the fact that, . . 34 
Tamworth and Duroc Swine ancy Sg ge OE ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE , ie ae 
Of Size, Quality and Finish. $158,994.50 was received by the secretary’s office stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
All ages for sale at reasonable prices. for the registration of pedigrees and for transfers. DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM tS 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. This volume of business required 46,760 entries in ‘ OF CERING if L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 
t : an e issuance 0! 2120 ce - oun ulls, elfers 2 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russsolivitie, Ky. cates, and_ this ‘prodigious tones S gemanted = 30 a Bred Cows. 30 
the conduct of but one department 0 © greates Bred right, fed right d ‘li- 
TAMWORTHS 32! All —— ae. —— dairy cattle breeders’ association in the world. mated, 30" lise thease aston mares SHORTHORNS 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. Send for FREE Itlustrated Descriptive ong citings. Py 3 ISRO OOO DS dh A E Sp ol OOO 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, eaniate H. T. PARKER & SONS, Props., 
Columbia, - ~ South Carolina. The Holstein-Friesian Association ef America Route 1, Tullahoma, Tenn. $50 000 $50 000 
Pigs, bred gilts ew F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Grattleboro, Vt. ? ’ 
red ¢ an ars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at Aberdeen-Angus | am offering a num IN SHORTHORN PRIZES 
pay pe oaA stew » nn vee bead end none but —_——— stews rot young bulls, This Association has appropriated ~~ Range | ap- 
eS 000 f izes at state fa! nter- 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, ———COW DOLL tndividaals and well bred at moderate prices. || fii. firs, livestock shows, ‘state and inter-state 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. C. Are you interested in good reliable Dollar-mak- Stoek registered. association shows and sales from New England to 
ing, Dollar-saving Holstein Cows? If you are, we &. O. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri the Pacice Coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 
are interested in gou and would like to have you Pick your show things now and begin prepara- 
HOLSTEINS cond us your pages ond adceems, $0, that = oan Bou “ “ ton ts a that you may claim 4 
_— t more about the cows, ers an rt comes. 
Both sexes of va- calves thas we are Offering to sell at prices that ANGUS CATTLE— a aA 1916 was the biggest Shorthorn year in bm his- 
Kentucky Holsteins rious tuber- will make you great big round dollars every day, ready for service by Trojan-Erica — — “Mother tory of the breed and 1917 bids fair to far ex 
ages; every month, and every year. sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON ceed it. ; 
ulin tested. Splen- | | woopLAWN FARM, Sterling, tlinols. | | STALLION, geuletered in P.S. A., coming 6 years old, | | amMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS ASS’N., 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. Also 200 Head of SHETLAND PONIES for Sale. weight 1950 lbs i 13 Dexter Park A Chicago, Ilinois. 
WILSON @ BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky ROSE DALE STOCE FARMS, Seffer Va. al 
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(See other Advertisements on page 44) 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








A REAL, DISPOSAL SALE: 





PUBLIC “AUCTION 


March ist, 1917 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 





ARN ENTIRE DAIRY OUTFIT INCLUDING 
24 Guernsey Cows ("aici") 17 Jersey Cows, 10 Holstein Cows 


The entire 51 head good milkers. 30 head of high 
bred heifers. Many of them sired by ‘“‘Dimple Bloom,” 
grandson of ‘Dollie Dimple,’’ who held the world’ s 


record. 


2 registered Guernsey Bulls. 
1 registered Holstein Bull. 
All exceptionally fine animals. 


Mules, horses and complete dairy equipment. The 
owner has not spared money or effort in his attempt 


cows to be had. He has been 
for a number of years. 


to build up the finest herd and best strain of milch 


engaged in this effort 


A Catalogue Containing a Descriptive List of this 


Terms Cash. 


Herd will be mailed to all asking for it. But better 
than all would be for you to come in person. Mailed 
bids will have fair treatment if you can’tcome. Herd 
found to be absolutely healthy after tubercular test. 


SALE TO COMMENCE AT 10:00 A. M., RAIN OR SHINE 


Sale will be held in Graham’s Warehouse where all will be comfortable and pleasant 


JUDGE SPENCER B. ADAMS 


Address all inquiries to Cloverdale Dairy 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








BERKSHIRES 


AA RS eee 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
URN” 





ee 





occoneelnnie FARM, 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PIs“ DURHAM NC.) 

















BERKSHIRES— 


Large Type, Big Bon 
Prolific Strain Pure- bred Pigs. 
Prices Reasonable. 
Satisfaction Gparanteed. 


LAPAZ STOCK FARM, 
Tazewell Perrow, Prop., 
Leesville, Virginia. Bao 















FAIR VIEW FARM 
Big Type, Prolific Berkshires. 


A few more bred Sows and Gilts, bred to son of 
World’s Champion; Service Boars for farmer or 
breeder: Pigs of all ages that are good enough for 
any man. Nothing under $15. No scrubs. 

AIR VIEW FARM, 

; : 
Palmetto, Georgia. 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


A young Gilt we sold Palmer Plantations of 
Louisiana was Junior Champion at the Louisiana 
State Fair an d weighed 550 pounds, under a year. 
mt vars aud Sows of similar type and breeding for 


ale. 
i. C. & H. 8. Harpending, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 














_____ DUROC-JERSEYS 
QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Hlustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE - - - ELKO, GA. 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE SALE 
80-Head of HOLSTEIN CATTLE-80 








Consisting of 
PURE-BRED COWS and HEIFERS—both in milk and springing. 


PUR-BRED BULLS. 
GRADE COWS and HEIFERS—all heavy springers. 


The best lot ever offered at PUBLIC AUCTION. 
SALE will take place at ATLANTA, GA., FEB. 23, at 10:30 A. M. 


Watch this advertisement for further information. 

















There |, One Best 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 


Two of our Famous 55 


0.1. C. HOGS ¢ 
weighed 2806 bbs. ” 


famous bey & you ond pair of these 















One BOAR and SOW, same age and weight, no akin.................0.e cece ees 
One BOAR and two SOWS, same age and weight, no akin.................0.000- 









BRED GILTS, 200 to 300 Pounds .......-sseceeeececetecsccecsecees see $40.00 and $50.00 eeememmmmnemmee 

BED SOWS, BOO C0. SOO VOMIGS co ccccscccsvccsccvccncsccscccccccccccccccvcccces OO 9.00 and $100.00 

SERVICE BOARS, all ages, in the same proportion. 
if You Want High-class BREEDING STOCK, Send Us Your Orders. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 














TAYLOR PLANTATION -@ 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF : 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 




















Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 

become a market topper in every market. If you would like 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 


address, 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 



















hogs on og X. and give age Be | 
oases ong and shi pers of 
ees eee ‘Au, foreign ship- . 
men! r] r 
PRIZE WINNING DUROCS U. S. Gov't Inspected 
‘We heave bred O.1 g Ly for 53 
er los 
One BOAR or SOW, 8 to 10 weeks, weigh 35 to 40 pounds...............0ce cee eeee $15.00 with cholera or any Other Write todap 
One BOAR and one SOW, same age and weight, no akin.......................-4. $ le contagious disease. for Free Book, 
One BOAR and two SOWS, same age and weight, no akin.................-..000- “The Hog from Birth to 
One BOAR or SOW 10 to 12 weeks, weight 40 to 45 pounds....................... $2 


Sale’’ also True History oj 
the Origin of the O. L. C. 

y THE L. B. SILVER CO. 

608 Heights Temple Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 





0.1 "Cg and CHESTER WHITE Boars, 
ee 


Giits, Sows. Young Herds a Soectaan 
No akin; prolific, large kind. igrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 





Pigs From Prize Stock 
® Growthy, Prolific, Mellow. 

Sy Special Introductory Offer on 
. first order from each county 


* eta ic Write, naming county, for offer. 
c. €. FISHER “& CO., Collinsville, Ohio. 


DUROC- ~JERSEY§ 


Aen nn 


—DUROC FARM DUROCS— 


Three-months old Boars and Gilts out of large, 








eer PALPP PPL OLS 





well matured sows, and sired by Illustrator Lad, 
Junior Champion State Fair, sixteen His sire 
a Grand Champion of the West. Pigs bred in 
the purple from big stock. Guaranteed to please. 


DUROC FARM, 
Cartersville, South Carolina 














Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


We are offering for quick sale a few nice ma 
and female three-months-old pigs @ 12 


CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. ¢. 





WHY GO NORTH FOR SHORTHORNS? 


If you need useful cattle, you will not be disappointed in the offering of the East Tennessee 
Shorthorn Breeders at Auction on March 22nd. 20 BULLS and 30 FEMALES. For catalog write 


R. M. MURPHY, KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


Extra Fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Registered in the buyers name, $10 each. 
LEONARD F. COTTEN, 





Route 4, Washington, N. C, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’S FREE SERVICE BLANK 






I. YOU want to get free farmers’ bulletins, Mr. Farmer, or enter your boy in the 


-orn club or your girl in the canni club, or if you wish to get our index or OFFICES. 

corn club or your girl in the canning ; 3 J ‘ & % BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPBRIS, TENN 

“Reward List,” or anything else mentioned in the blank herewith, just fill in as RALEIGH, N.C DALLAS 7 aS ° 
much of the blank as interests you and mail it to The Progressive Farmer at once. LAS, TEX ie 


New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER H e 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8. 1879 ee 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 


We will refer each name to the proper authority without charge to you. 
F 


“N” in each case means ‘‘Name’’; ‘A’? means ‘‘Address’’. So after the letter ‘“N”’ 
in each case below write your name; after ‘‘A’” write your postoffice address and 
state. PLEASE WRITE VERY PLAINLY, 








1. If you are not getting the bulletins of your State Department of Agriculture, 
and want them (free), write your name and address here: 


2. If you want your Board of Health to send you its free bulletins, write your 
name and address here: 





. ERE EMRE RARE re ée, Biverseees 


3 If you want any of the Farmers’ Bulletins listed on pages 19 and 20 (but not more 
than eight), write the number of each bulletin here (‘‘Soy Beans,’’ for example, is No. 





ear ipti " i 2. 
372; “The Home Vegetable Garden” is No, 255, etc.) 7 eo hee ae ee 
> 
ics. ee Worse Mh ae Mec Wes: Ahi jens Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 
‘: E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
Ee fee ERLE TERRE EELRERECLAEALEREE EGE TE  TRER ERA PERE E REE eee ececce 


as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
edie . to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


4. If you wish any of the bulletins of your state experiment station (as printed 
on pages 21, 22 or 41) give bulletin numbers (not names) below and write your name 
and address: 


5. If you wish free literature about the new rural credits law, how to organize a 
national farm loan association, etc., write name and address here: 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


5. ‘If you have a boy (between 10 and 18) you would like to enter in the boys’ 
corn club work this year, write his name here and we will send name to the authori- 














_|_emeerowcamer coy cocci, eaves |[(” WANTED: LETTERS FOR OUR FARM HOMES AND BUILD 


8. If you are not a member of the Farmers’ Union and would like to help organ- 
ize in your neighborhood, write your name and address here: 


INGS SPECIAL 


ARCH 10 we issue a “Farm Homes and Buildings Special,” and 
invite our readers to contribute to it. We want short letters— 
300 cr 400 words—and prefer that they deal with some particu- 

ed otal aah aR hk Hee 6-7 Sakae Pe. ee lar feature or phase of the subject, rather than about farm homes 

10. If you live in one of the states having traveling libraries (see list on pags 24) — ee * general, and actual a i Sacked up with 
and want full information as te how to get one for your neighborhood, write your plans and photographs, have the best chance of acceptance. Good, 
name and address here: clear photographs of pretty farm homes are especially wanted. 

SOE Re Ree ee Ae For the best letter about farm homes we offer a cash prize of 
$7.50 and the same for the best letter about farm buildings, with $5 
and $3 as the prizes for the two next best letters. 

Get your letter to us by February 24, make it short and to the 
point—and don’t forget the photographs. 


9 If your wife says she might help to organize a farm women’s club in your 
neighborhood, write her name here: 


oer Teer rt rete eT ee Tee EEL ee Avcccees 


11. If you would like to know more about rural “credit unions” or farmers’ sav- 
ings and loan associations, write name and address here: 





12. What change, improvement, or new feature would you like most to see made 








in The Progressive Farmer ‘ 





$10 IN PRIZES FOR IMPLEMENT LETTERS 


S A “follow-up” feature to our recent “Implements and Ma- 
chinery Special,” we offer $1 each for the ten best letters on 
“My Best Paying Farm Implement.” 

maior aera patios Pn dE Please observe the following rules: Letters must be short, not 
over 300 or 400 words; must be to the point; must deal with one im- 
plement only; and must reach us not later than February 24. 

a Get your letter in today. 

14. If you wish a sample copy of any paper or magazine recommended by us on 
page 39, and think you might subscribe, write name of publication and also your 


own name and address here, (We may not be able to get the sample copy for you 
but in most cases we can): 


13. If you want any books advertised on pages 29, 38 and 38 


9, write names here 
and attach payment. 


300ks wanted 

















& 2 
iat The Lumber Question 
can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 

Your Neighbors 
all need lumber. With 
this outfit you can saw 
or them—not only mak- 
ing it pay for your mill, 
but net you 
real money. 
auiae Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We 
have been making good machinery for nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 














Werrelreerkey eer eer coe Meceees 


. If you want a copy of our ‘1917 Farmers’ Account Bock,” pin 10 cents in 
stamps to this blank and write your name here: 










16. If you wish to get a binder for filing your Progressive Farmers, send 50 cents 
and write name and address here: 


Pe Spee PiG wees Pare aep anes Se sevcee Aeccccccevecccvccessesecrsecrseces 


(Or enclose $1.40 for binder and renewal one year, or $1.90 for binder and renewal 
two years). 


17. If you might help get subscriptions for the Progressive Farmer and would 
like to have a copy of our list of prizes, premiums, etc,, write your name here: 





Sn 





(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) Service 


Built for 


eC orcevcccccccsccs Avcosscvecescscetererecssvecresessereres a 


18, {ff youf have a boy or girl who might wish to earn a pure-bred pig, or pen of 
fowls, or other prizes, by soliciting Progressive Farmer subscriptions, write his or her 
name here and we will send information: 




















\. The Famous “Champion” Plows 


Aecvvrcccccccevecereresssseescecees 








19. Give name and address of a neighbor not now taking The Progressive Farmer 
who might become interested if we should send him some sample copies: 


The name ‘‘CHAMPION’® on a Plow is*your bond of Plow satisfaction. This 
ade-mark is registered with “Uncle Sam"* and our reputation of 40 yéars of 







making P ows of merit, stafids back of it. Avoid regrets--seo that the name 
**CHAMPION"® is stamped.on the next Plow you buy. The ““CHAMP- 
10N", and other Plows made by us,may be had in various styles and 
for all purposes, and in either polished castiron or wrought steel and 
with stesl or wood beams. The ‘‘GiRL CHAMPION", iS one of the 

most popular of the **CHAMPION’? brand; others are, 
CHAMPION", “8 CHAMPION"’, (‘111-2 
ng CHAMPION’, ‘121-4 
y CHAMPION", 












For more than 40 years the 
Billups, of Norfolk, have been 
building good Plows to meet the 


eeds of good farmers. In addi- <N 
ney to the ‘““CHAMPION’* brand, 
we make a complete line of Plows and 


Castings for all farm purposes. Try 
our Piows once and you'll use them 


Neighbor’s Name ....-. 








SHOE REET ROTH OMAR ODOSHEEEESOROOHE SESE OEE EES 


Neighbor’s AGGresS cecrccccwvcccccccrescecsccereeeeccvcccccccesecees 































Etc. 

i 20. If you raise .. -pure-bred livestock, ...pure-bred poultry, or ...improved farm always. For sale by dealers; if yours cannot pa. errs 
a | seed, and might wish to advertise them put X mark before whichever vou raise, and supply you write us. Send for free booklet See that you get the original ’ tations. 

ig write name and address here: describing our complete line. **CHAMPION'’, made only by us3 

i] Eo ee Sn ERO! (ER ane OUR PLOWS WON BLUE RIBBONS Cc. BILLUPS, SON & CO. 
f ° oe oe. eee POOP HOHOCHOT EEE HS ee eee eeeEeneseees T NORTH CAROLINA STATE ae MANUFACTURERS 

a 21. If you wish catalogs or price lists offered by any Progressive Farmer adver- re, ‘ Established 1858. Norfolk, Va. i 
A tisers, write their names together with your own name and address in a separate 

a sheet and mail with this. 

+} 








i oe ee eee ee eee oe ee When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
q THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, - -RALEIGH, N. C. an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 
the reliability of all the advertising it carries’’. 
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Saturday, February 17, 1917] 






Sore Shoulders‘ 


N the winter your teams grow fat and soft. Muscles 
that were hardened by the Summer’s work get as 
flabby as a cold pan-cake. Spring comes. Plowing 

must be done. There is labor of the hardest kind for 


your team. 


A leather collar is slipped on tender shoulders. Sweat and dirt 
collect on this collar. Soon your team is laid up in the stable— 
eating their heads off and not doing a lick of work. For the 
leather collar chafing and rubbing a little at first—soon galls like 
arasp. Sore shoulders result. 


You can keep stables from becoming horse hospitals in the spring. 
You can prevent those sore shoulders by replacing those heavy, 
irritating, sore-producing leather collars with the— 





cesar 
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You can work galled horses or mules with LANKFORD Collars 
and their shoulders heal while in harness. For this collar is made 
of sail duck—stuffed with cool, oily cotton fibre. Sewed with 
waxed thread — reinforced at points of contact with leather. 
LANKFORDS are not stuffed with straw, hair or unsanitary ma- 
terials that irritate. ‘They are as soft and pliable as an old felt 
hat—springy and well ventilated. They will not pack or harden. 
Cannot sweeney. 


A Real Collar—Not a Pad! 


The LANKFORD is not a pad, but areal collar. I know the 

evils of pads. They afford only temporary relief. They do nothing 

to heal galls and sore shoulders. Instead they offer a breeding 

place for germs to constantly irritate the sore. But the LANK- 

FORD heals because the oily cotton 
fibre absorbs sweat and impurities— 
keeps the sore spot clean. 


Teams Pull Better 


& I have made these collars to fit any 
shape neck. You know the effect of 
a new pair of suspenders that have 
not been adjusted right. You can 
not work well because they feel 
“in the way.” Well, a horse or 
mule, after all, isn’t so different 
from folks. My collar is made 
in different sizes and it adjusts 
itself to the strain to secure the 
easiest draft. It will make the 
“old boy”’ feel so good he will try 
to burst the traces out as he throws 
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Ends Galls and ¥ 4a Se While She Works! 
' Price $1. 
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25. No Results—No Pay 


his whole “‘heft’’ against this soft and soothing collar. They are 
easy to put on and often last three or more seasons of the hard- 
est work. 


*Go-to-Meeting’? Harness Not 
Necessary for Work-Days 


I am not a preacher—just a business man—a collar manufac: 
turer—but I believe in things being simple and everything in its 
place. You and I hate to see a man ina field wearing a high col- 
lar and kid gloves. That’s why I believe a dressy leather collar 
is all right for driving to town—but has no place ina new plow- 
ed field. It’s given more mules vacations at plowing time than 
anything I know of. The LANKFORD collar looks all right. But 
it’s built for work first of all. 


Try This Collar on 
My “Money-Back” Guarantee 


Years of my life have gone into the making of cotton collars. 
Starting with one machine and one plant my business has grown 
by leaps and bounds. The one dominant idea has been that a col- 
lar bearing the name ‘“‘LANKFORD” must be the best of its kind. 
Last year over three millions of these collars were bought. » 
And every one I sold ona guarantee. The collar must do the 
work that I claim, or money is refunded. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, I will supply you direct upon 
receipt of $1.25, charges perpaid. Please state sized wanted. 


W. D. COUCH 
Couch Brothers Mig. Company 


Box 974-C, Atlanta, Ga. Boz 19-C, Memphis, Tenn. 















Look for this 
Trade-Mark. 
It’s on every gen- 
uine Lankford 
Collar. 


The Story of Our 
Trade-Mark 


Mr. W. H. LANKFORD, the inventor of the LANKFORD Cotton Collar, a | 
famous crippie in Georgia, traveled in a three wheeled go-cart pushed by goats. 
The friction between the goats’ heads and the back of the cart caused soreness and 
Mr. Lankford had to rest up until the goats’ heads were healed. Delays made it 
necessary that he find some way to prevent this soreness. 

He experimented with pads until he found the cembination of army duck cloth, 
stuffed with oily cotton fibre. This combination, soft, springy, ventilated, absorb- 
ent and cooling, not only prevented soreness but actually healed the heads of the 
goats while working. This was the origin of the LANKFORD Cotton Coilar. 
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You are on the watch 
to keep your farm in good 
condition. 


You spray the trees to keep them 
healthy. You carry on a constant 
fight against weeds. You defend 
your cotton from the bad boll 
i | weevil. You see that your barns 
ot and stables are sanitary. You give 
ceaseless care to your farm; and 
you do this because you know it 
fis is necessary to success, because 
F a clean, healthy farm will bring 
you the greatest returns. 
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—Now then, he 


Mr. Progressive Farmer, remember that your mouth and the 
mouths of your family are all somewhat like your farm. Your 
teeth are like your fruit trees, crops and live stock—you must 
be forever on the watch to keep them in good condition. 





Use Colgate’s be- 
cause it does these 
six things—and does 
them well: 















Science has proven that heart trouble and rheumatism fre- 1. Cleans thoroughly with- q 
quently come from bad teeth; and you know they are the oe ne eee 
cause of half the stomach trouble of both old and young. 2. Polishes the teeth to 
natural whiteness with- 
So you see, teeth have much to do with keeping everyone well out harmful grit. 
and happy and ready to work, and you also must see that ee ae ne 
the teeth are well worth daily care and a visit to your dentist tion of the mouth. 
every six months. You can give them no better care than the 
; : ; ‘ : 4. Retards the growth of 
twice-a-day brushing with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. eta RM qT 


Sold everywhere, or a trial tube sent for 4c in stamps. 


Ask us for our new booklet, ‘‘ Bringing up the Teeth.’’ 5. Delights through its 
delicious flavor. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., New York 
Established 1806 6. Leaves the mouth clean 7 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 10c a cake. 


and wholesome. 
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